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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


TuE position of this country, with 
reference to its foreign relations, is 
the most extraordinary that ever 
existed in the world. It may safely 
be pronounced without a parallel in 
the whole history of mankind. It is 
hard to say whether it is most mar- 
vellous considered with reference to 
the moral influence of past effort, or 
the real weakness arising from pre- 
sent blindness. We are at peace; we 
seem to be secure; all the appliances 
of civilised life are at our-command ; 
wealth, unbounded at least as regards 
territorial magnates and wealthy mil- 
lionaires, is around us; every one 
is set on gain, or straining after plea- 
sure ;—and yet the hand of the spoiler 
is ready to wrest it all from us; and, 
amidst our feasting and rioting, the 
handwriting is already to be seen 
on the wall which foreshadows our 
doom. But our people are blind to 
the warning—they are deaf to the 
voice of the prophet, prophesy he never 
so clearly. They have yielded to the 
influence of great and long-continued 
prosperity, won by the strenuous 
efforts of former times. With the 
usual disposition of mankind to be- 
lieve in the perpetuity of the present 
order of things, they think they are 
always to be at peace because they 
are so now, and have long enjoyed 
that blessing ; and flatter themselves 
that their enjoyments are never to be 
abridged, nor serious sacrifices re- 
quired of them, because they have so 
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long been blessed with an exemption 
from the serious national: ills of life. 
Like the human race in the days of 
the Flood, they will be marrying and 
giving in marriage when the deluge 
comes upon them. 

Although, however, this is, beyond 
all question, the general condition of 
the influential part of our people, and 
though it is the apathy or indifference 
of this majority holding power which 
has so long stamped indecision and 
want of foresight on the measures of 
Parliament, yet, upon a nearer exami- 
nation, it will be found that it is not an 
absolute majority of the whole nation 
which has been struck with this judi- 
cial blindness, but a part of it only. 
Unfortunately, however, it is a very 
large class that has been so affected, 
and precisely the class in whom poli- 
tical power is now vested, and who, 
as they return, at present at least, the 
representatives of a majority of the 
seats in the House of Commons, have 
in effect acquired the government 
of the whole nation. It is in the 
boroughs—above all, the manufac- 
turing boroughs—that the belief has 
spread most widely that war is an 
evil which has entirely disappeared 
from the world; that we shall never 
be called on to fight again; that 
pacific influences and moneyed power 
will henceforth entirely regulate the 
affairs of nations; and that muskets 
and cannon, swords and cuirasses, 
sail of the line and steamers of war, 
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may be buried beside the bones of 
the Mammoth and the Mastodon, as 
relics of a primeval age, which will 
never return to the sons of men. 
Strange as it may appear to any one 
who is either versed in the annals of 
nations, or has read the book from 
which they are all taken, the human 
heart, these ideas are not only com- 
mon, but, with few exceptions, uni- 
versal, in our manufacturing towns. 
Mr Cobden never expressed an opi- 
nion which met with a more cordial 
response in the breasts of a great 
majority of his auditors in Free-Trade 
Hall, Manchester, than when he said, 
two years ago, that all danger of 
war had now passed away; that no- 
thing could now withstand commer- 
cial interests and the influence of 
capital; and that our real wisdom 
would be to sell our ships of the line, 
disband our troops, dispose of all the 
stores in our arsenals, and trust en- 
tirely to the Peace Congress for the 
decision of the disputes of nations. 

If other governments and people 
could be brought to take the same 
view of this subject, the doctrines of 
the Manchester School of politicians 
would perhaps be well founded, and 
the world in general, discarding all 
idea of wars or rumours of wars, 
might rest in tranquillity, in the 
well-founded expectation of perpetual 
and universal peace. But if other 
nations are not animated with the 
same ideas—nay, if their warlike pro- 
pensities are every day increasing in 
ardour, while ours are declining, our 
situation, it must be evident to every 
considerate observer,.is daily becom- 
ing more alarming. ~Our wealth, 
upon which we so much pride our- 
selves, and to the increase of which 
we are willing to sacrifice everything, 
would then become the main source 
of our weakness—our fame, which 
alone has hitherto protected us, the 
greatest increase to our danger. The 
first would excite cupidity, from the 
prospect of gratifying it without dan- 
ger; the second inspire revenge, from 
the hope of achieving it without dis- 
grace. 

Now no man can look around him 
and not see, not only that the chances 
of war are great, but that they are 
imminent. The peacemakers have 
undone the work of their own hands : 
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the ascendancy, even for a brief sea- 
son, of their political friends, has 
closed for a century to come the prac- 
tical application of their principles. 
The Revolution succeeded in Paris— 
it succeeded in Berlin—it succeeded 
in Vienna; and what has been the 
result? Just what, under similar 
circumstances, might be expected in 
London, Manchester, or Glasgow. 
The Revolutionists, among all their 
professions of love for peace, proved 
the most warlike of mankind in their 
deeds ; and armaments greater, and 
wars more bloody, and passions more 
violent, than had ever before arisen, 
followed immediately the triumph of 
the self-styled apostles of peace! And 
in what state is Europe, at this mo- 
ment, four years after the first explo- 
sion of the revolutionary volcano by 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe? 
Fifteen hundred thousand armed men 
are arrayed round the standards of 
the European sovereigns ; the efficient 
warlike force of the great military 
nations on the Continent has been 
doubled ; and the military spirit de- 
veloped in them all to an extent 
never witnessed since the fall of Na- 
poleon. Such has been the result of 
the political measures of the peace- 
makers. 

If these vast warlike armaments 
were confined to Continental opera- 
tions, and destined only for mutual 
slaughter by the Continental nations, 
they might be, comparatively speak- 
ing, an object of indifference to the 
British public; and valuable only to 
the historian, or the distant observer 
of events, as an example of the inevi- 
table tendency of democratic revolu- 
tions to awaken the warlike passions, 
and postpone, if not prevent, the reign 
of peace upon the earth. But, unfor- 
tunately, this is very far from being 
the case ; and if there is any one thing 
more certain than another, it is that 
we ourselves are the principal object 
of all these armaments, and that we 
are more immediately threatened with 
attack than any state on the Conti- 
nent. The reason is, that we are at 
once the richest, the most inviting, and 
the most unprepared. Our immense 
riches, in great part centred in Lon- 
don in a form susceptible of imme- 
diate seizure, both invite attack and 
hold out the prospect of impunity to 
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the spoiler. There is no other capital 
which presents anything like the 
prizes which London would afford to 
a conquering enemy, or could with 
so much ease be reached by his 
armies. Vienna and Berlin, com- 
paratively poor and worthless as the 
objects of plunder, can only be reached 
after long and fatiguing marches, and 
when the forces of a confederation, 
which can array 500,000 admirably 
disciplined troops around its stand- 
ard, have been subdued. But London 
can be reached in three days from 
the coast of Sussex: it could only be 
defended at present by a force so 
inadequate to the task of protecting 
it, that future ages will be lost in 
astonishment at the infatuation of a 
nation which, with such resources at 
its command, has left its metropolis 
in so defenceless a state; and the 
battle of Hastings has taught us that 
a great disaster on the coast, even 
when the nation was far better pre- 
pared than it is now, comparatively 
speaking, to repel aggression, speedily 
renders further resistance in the 
interior hopeless. There is no other 
nation but this which, within a day’s 
sail and three days’ march, presents 
to the enemy a Bank with twenty 
millions of sovereigns in its coffers, 
a metropolis from which double that 
sum might be levied by military con- 
tributions ; an undefended arsenal, 
containing artillery and the muni- 
ments of war for 200,000 men, and 
a military force at the very utmost of 
12,000 disposable effective men to 
defend the whole ! ; 
Add to this that England is the 
country against which the military 
jealousy of France from the very 
earliest period has been most strongly 
directed, and on the head of which 
disasters the most serious, and dis- 
graces the most galling, have to be 
visited by our warlike, gallant, and 
thoroughly prepared neighbours, the 
moment the hour for retribution is 
thought to have arrived. If the 
French, or rather the Normans, can 
point with just pride to the battle of 
Hastings as a proof of the compara- 
tive ease with which England, when 
taken unawares, and slumbering in 
fancied security, can be conquered 
by a single victory, a series of 
subsequent triumphs, gained by the 
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conquered nation over its conquer- 
ors, when the national strength was 
once fairly roused, tells them in a 
voice equally loud and distinct the 
risk they run, if advantage is not 
taken of the defenceless state of a 
particular moment to complete our 
ruin. The series of defeats subse- 
quent to the one and only triumph 
of Hastings, inflicted by the English 
on the French through four centuries, 
is unparalleled in military annals ; it 
even exceeds those gained by the 
French over the Austrians. Michelet, 
in his History of France, confesses 
with a sigh that all the great days of 
disaster and mourning to France 
subsequent to the battle of Hastings, 
even on land, have come from the 
arms of England; and the fact that 
it is so, is so notorious that it is 
known to every tyro in history. 
Tenchebray, Cressy, Poitiers, Azin- 
cour, Verneuil, Minden, Gibraltar, 
Egypt, Talavera, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Orthes, the Pyrenees, Toulouse, 
Waterloo, constitute a series of land 
triumphs, which the French, a mili- 
tary nation, and passionately fond of 
military glory, can neither forget nor 
forgive. A French king has rode 
captive through London; a French 
emperor been buried a state captive 
in the English dominions. Twice 
has Paris been taken by the armies 
of England; the English horse in one 
age have marched from Calais to 
Bayonne, in another from Bayonne to 
Calais. Can these things ever be for- 
given? When the lover shall forget his 
adored, the mother her child, France 
may forget them—but not till then. 
The conduct of Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, since he obtained the command 
in Paris, is sufficient to convince us 
that he is perfectly alive to these 
views, and only prevented by pruden- 
tial considerations from giving effect 
to them at this time. Against whom 
was the great naval display and grand 
review at Cherbourg, two years ago, 
directed? Were the stately three- 
deckers, the huge war-steamers with 
their sides bristling with batteries, 
intended as a demonstration against 
Belgium or Prussia? What was the 
object of the frequent great reviews, 
and late grand demonstration of mili- 
tary strength at Paris on the 18th of 
May? Was it against the distant 
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capitals of Vienna or St Petersburg, 
or the near capital of London, that 
the 80,000 men then assembled on the 
Champ de Mars were directed? 
Which would they rather march 
against? St Petersburg or Moscow 
with their millions of paper roubles, 
defended each million by a hundred 
thousand men? or London with its 
‘twenty millions of gold sovereigns, 
defended each million by one thou- 
-sand? We acquit Louis Napoleon of 
every wish, so far as he is a free 
agent, to engage in hostilities with 
this country. He is too well aware 
-of the spirit which would be roused 
in England, if the national apathy 
was dispelled by the thunder-clap of 
London being taken. But is he a 
‘free agent? Is he not the head of a 
great military republic, placed there, 
like his predecessor Clovis, by the 
acclamations of the soldiery, and, like 
him, constrained to yield to whatever 
the voice of the soldiers in a decided 
manner demands of him? And what 
object could ever be so popular 
with the French army as that which 
promised such plunder, such glory, 
the wiping out of such disgrace, at 
so little serious risk to themselves, 
as a war with England in its present 
undefended state ? 

There is an additional reason why, 
when the military spirit of France is 
#0 high, and its armed forces so great, 
a war with this country, whatever 
dynasty gets possession of the throne, 
may be reckoned on at no distant 
‘period as a matter of almost certainty, 
and that is this—not only a throne, 
and that the greatest in the world, on 
this side of the water, but one on the 
other side, will be the prize of success 
in it. There are now three families 
bidding for the suffrages of the French 
nation ; and whichever takes London 
is certain of the support of Paris. If 
either Louis Napoleon, Henry V., or 
the Duke of Orleans, wrest the crown 
from the brow of Queen Victoria, he 
is perfectly certain to fix that of 
Clovis on his own. The French will 
forgive everything to the family which 
shall wipe out the disgrace of Water- 
loo, and retaliate upon their con- 
querors the contributions of 1815. 
The throne of Louis XIV. is the 
prize of the contest: Changarnier, 
Lamorici¢re, Cayaignac, would be 
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equally secure of it, if their reign were 
inaugurated by a similar triumph. 
Louis Napoleon has by seven millions 
of Frenchmen been invested with su- 
preme power, because he inherits the 
glories of his uncle and represents his 
principles ; but what glory on his part 
would be so great as that of destroy- 
ing the’ empire which destroyed his 
great predecessor? and what princi- 
ple was so strongly impressed on 
that predecessor’s vast mind as the 
necessity of subduing the country 
which alone stood between him and 
universal dominion? Prince Louis 
Napoleon, like his uncle, is very super- 
stitious, and always carries an amulet 
taken from the tomb of Charlemagne 
on his person. He is known to have 
said in this country, long before heleftit 
to accept the presidency of the French 
Republic: ‘It may appear presump- 
tuous in me to wear that amulet, but 
I have an inborn conviction in my 
mind that I am one day to be the 
ruler of France. When I am so, I 
shall first extinguish the license of 
the press in Paris, and then attack 
England. I shall do so with regret, 
for I have been kindly received there, 
and it contains many of my best 
friends; but I must fulfil my mission, 
and carry out that which I know my 
uncle had most at heart—1 owe that 
to his memory.” In pursuance of 
these views, he has just decreed 80,000 
men to his regular army; and while, 
in the English Parliament, the great- 
est possible resistance is made by a 
factious Opposition to an addition of 
80,000 Militia to a regular army in 
the British islands of 60,000 men, 
France has no difficulty in adding 
80,000 regular soldiers to its regular 
force of 400,000. 

Great as is thé regular army at the 
disposal of the nominal French Presi- 
dent and real French Emperor, it is 
rendered still more formidable by ano- 
ther circumstance whichislittleknown, 
and still less attended to, in the British 
islands. This is the fact, that by the 
constitution of the French army, as 
with the Prussian, a considerable part 
of the troops are annually discharged 
from the ranks, and their place sup- 
plied by conscripts, in like manner 
entitled to their discharge at the 
end of a stated period. In this way 
70,000 men perfectly drilled and 
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disciplined are every year discharged 
from the ranks of the regular army ; 
but as they retain their military habit 
and experience, they are capable of 

being by beat of drum recalled to its. 
standards. In this way the French 

regular army of 500,000 is capable of 
being any day increased to a million of 
men, independent altogether of nearly 

an equal number of national guards, to 

whom a great part of the home and 

garrison service might on a crisis be 

safely intrusted. Can any one doubt, 

that if the ‘‘ Army of England” were, 

after the expiration of half a century, 

re-established on the heights of Bou- 

logne, it would quickly attract multi- 

tudes of this armed nation to the 

brilliant project, and that the pros- 

pect of ‘ beauty and booty” would 

be as powerful in attracting armed 

and disciplined adventurers to the 

standard of Napoleon, as a similar 
project was in concentrating the mili- 

tary army of France, eight hundred 

years ago, around the ensign of Nor- 

man William? And it is in presence 

of sUCH A POWER, possessing such 
resources, and actuated by such pas- 

sions, that the Manchester School 
still go on dreaming about a Peace 
Congress, which all mankind ridicule 

except themselves, and the most vio- 

lent resistance is made to the minis- 

terial plan of raising 80,000 militia to 

aid the scanty array of 50,000 effec- 

tive men, who alone are on foot, to 

aid in the defence of the entire British 

islands, with the metropolis, seaports, 

and arsenals, by an Opposition in Par- 

liament, whose conduct is an object 

of mourning to every man in exist- 

ence except our enemies. 

The great objection always made 
to any increase, however small, to our 
National Defences,” is that it adds 
to the expense of the army, and that 
the nation is not in a condition to 
bear it. Take it in that view; con- 
sider it as a matter of mere pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The additional 
outlay required is £400,000 a-year— 
call it half a million, or a whole mil- 
lion; the strength of this argument 
will, as Malthus said of the arithme- 
tical and geometrical progression, ad- 
mit of any concession. What do the 
Manchester School suppose the French 
would do, if they took London or Man- 
chester? Just what they did in 1806, 
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when they captured Berlin; what we 
did in 1815 when we took Paris. In 
the first case, they levied a contribu- 
tion of £24,000,000 on Prussia, a 
sum at least equal to £150,000,000 
sterling on England with its wealth 
and population; in the second case, 
we ourselves levied a contribution of 
£60,000,000 on France, equivalent to 
at least £100,000,000 on Great Britain. 
Would the French not instantly re- 
taliate upon us the exactions we made 
from them in the days of their mourn- 
ing? Rely upon it they would: their 
ambition, their revenge, their love of 
glory, would be alike gratified by it. 
We attach no blame whatever to them 
for so doing; we ourselves, and all 
mankind in similar circumstances, 
would do the same. The persons we 
do blame are our own countrymen,,. 
who will not see the danger. They 
will perhaps see it when the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London are 
sent for, and told they must produce 
£20,000,000 in three days, in gold and 
silver, or the metropolis will be giver 
up to pillage; or when the magis- 
trates of Manchester and Glasgow 
are dismissed by a French general at 
the head of 20,000 men, with the in- 
formation that £2,000,000 in hard 
cash must be produced next morning, 
to save those cities from a similar de- 
vastation. 

The gentlemen of the Manchester 
School are great advocates for direct. 
taxation, but such enemies to Pro- 
tection that some of them have not 
scrupled to declare, and they did so 
in large meetings without interrup- 
tion, that they would rather see the 
country conquered than a Protection 
ministry for six weeks in power. 
Well, take them in their own view 
of the case. Let us put national 
independence, honour, and security, 
entirely out of view, to be consi- 
dered as antiquated prejudices, never- 
to be resuscitated so long as the 
sun shines upon the earth. By alb 
means consider the matter, in a 
pecuniary point of view, as an affair 
of pounds, shillings, and pence only. 
Suppose the preliminary war-contri-- 
bution of £100,000,000 levied in a 
single year on Great Britain, (for 
even the French could extract little 
from Ireland,) and got over—What 
would follow this foretaste of the. 
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sweets of conquest? Would they 
treat us better than they do them- 
selves? Unquestionably they would 
not. The very best we could hope 
would be, that they would put us 
on their own level, and treat us in 
every respect the same. Now, the 
French all pay an impdt fonciére, or 
land-tax, which, as rated according 
to the cadastre or valuation, amounts 
to fully a property tax of fifteen, 
sometimes twenty, per cent; and the 
personal contribution, or income-tax 
on trades and professions, is five per 
cent. These charming burdens would 
at the very outset, and to a moral 
certainty, be instantly laid upon us. 
But perhaps the Manchester school 
would be consoled for their weight 
by seeing that odious thing Protec- 
tion entirely abolished? Undoubt- 
edly they would do so: it would be 
buried in this country alone, and 
kept up in all others. Att Prorec- 
TIVE DUTIES WOULD BE ABOLISHED. 
That of twelve or fifteen per cent, 
which, amidst all their declamations 
about universal Free Trade, the Man- 
chester gentlemen have contrived to 
keep on the articles of their own 
manufacture, would be at once swept 
away. They would be too happy if 
they could retain an ad valorem duty 
of two and a half per cent, with which 
they make the mockery of protecting 
the farmer. French silks, gloves, 
cotton goods and cambrics, jewellery 
and cutlery, would be sent in upon us 
ad libitum, with no protective duty ; 
while our exports to them would be 
saddled with a protective duty of at 
least thirty per cent. We think we 
see the faces of the Manchester gen- 
tlemen when, amidst this prostration 
of our own, and deluge of foreign 
industry, the tax-gatherer coolly calls 
for payment of the land-tax of 
fifteen, or the personal tax of five 
cent. 

What makes this insensibility to 
certain pecuniary danger (for, in argu- 
ing with these opponents, we lay all 
other considerations aside) the more 
extraordinary is, that it occurs at a 
time when, according to their account 
of the matter, the country is in a 
state of the most unbounded pros- 
perity, and better able to bear addi- 
tional taxation than in any former 
period of its history. Listen to the 
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Free-Traders when they are descant- 
ing on the state of the nation, the 
blessings of their system—not the 
expense requisite to insure their con- 
tinuance. Never was anything so 
prosperous ; never were the rich so 
affluent, the middle class so thriving, 
the working classes so contented, well 
fed, and happy. We are thriving on 
every side: the emigration of 300,000 
every year is nothing but a happy 
exodus, alike beneficial to the coun- 
try, the landlords, and the emigrants 
themselves. Be it so. We are all 
contented and happy. Agriculture is 
thriving, manufactures in full aetivity, 
commerce prosperous ; it is hard to 
say whether the profits made on our 
import or export trade are most con- 
siderable—whether our merchants are 
the most rich, our farmers the most 
prosperous, or our labourers the best 
fed and contented. Such being our 
fortunate condition, and such the 
boundless riches at our command, 
where is the ground for all this cry 
about the necessity of economy in 
the national expenditure? During 
the war, when the nation was under 
the ruinous systems of Protection 
and a plentiful currency, a popula- 
tion of eighteen millions in the 
British islands, without difficulty, and 
without driving more than a few 
hundreds or thousands a-year into 
exile, had a million of men in arms, 
of whom nearly 300,000 were regu- 
lar soldiers or regular militia; and 
the national expenditure rose to 
£72,000,000! How has it happened 
that then, when we were on all 
sides impoverished by bad govern- 
ment and a ruinous mercantile sys- 
tem, eighteen millions of British sub- 
jects raised such stupendous arma- 
ments, and provided, by taxation, for 
so immense an expenditure?—and 
now, when we have for twenty years 
been blessed with the good govern- 
ment of a reformed Parliament, and 
for six enriched by the true mer- 
cantile policy, a population of twenty- 
eight millions should have the utmost 
difficulty in raising fifty millions an- 
nually by taxes, and the most violent 
resistance should be made to adding 
80,000 militia to a regular army in the 
British islands of only 60,000 men, 
and adding only £400,000 to army 
estimates—the whole force on foot 
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not being a quarter of that which 
was then cheerfully voted ? 

The Manchester school, and whole 
Free-Trade party, are here on the 
horns of a dilemma, from which we 
do not see the possibility of an escape. 
Either their representations as to the 
beneficial effects of their system are 
fallacious and unfounded, or they are 
true and well founded. If they are 
fallacious, and they are aware that 
their system is rotten, and must ere 
long be blown up, on what principle 
do they defend their obstinate resis- 
tance to the restoration of Protection, 
or any adjustment of the public bur- 
dens which might put the agricultural 
class, in some degree, on a level with 
the commercial? If, on the other 
hand, their system is the true one, 
and nothing but general prosperity 
and affluence have followed its adop- 
tion, on what ground can they account 
for the impassioned resistance they 
have made, and are making, to the 
addition of 80,000 militia to our 
national armaments, and of an expen- 
diture of £400,000 a-year to our 
public estimates? Is the continua- 
tion of the incalculable blessings 
their policy has conferred upon the 
nation not worth purchasing at so 
trifling a cost? And is anything 
more certain than that, if we are 
subdued by our enemies, not only 
shall we immediately lose, by military 
contributions, direct taxation, and 
fall in value of property, all the 
wealth we have acquired; but the 
Free-Trade system, so far as we are 
concerned, will immediately be put 
an end to, by its being continued 
only against us by the free admission 
of all our enemy’s goods, and con- 
cluded so far as it was in our favour 
by our goods being loaded with pro- 
hibitory duties the moment they 
approach their harbours ? 

Persons unacquainted with the 
facts always tell us that Napoleon 
was baffled in his design of invading 
this country; that he was a greater 
general, and at the head of a greater 
military force, than his nephew; and 
that having escaped, when it was 
most imminent, so great a danger, it 
is chimerical to suppose that any real 
grounds for apprehension exist at 
this time. There never was a greater 
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mistake; and it shows the utmost 
ignorance of the facts ever to adduce 
such an argument. In every respect 
the parallel fails, or rather it holds in 
this sense, that our present position, 
so far as concerns our enemies’ means 
of attack, and ours of defence, is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what it then was. 
France in 1805 had 640,000 men 
under arms, and they had 600 guns 
ready for action ; but this great force 
was distracted by the threatening 
aspect of the European powers. 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia hung 
like a thunder-cloud on his rear, and 
it was only by taking advantage of 
the days, and even hours, that 
Napoleon could hope to dictate a 
peace on the Thames before he was 
called on to fight for his existence on 
the Danube. As it was, his camp at 
Boulogne was broken up at an hour’s 
warning, and his forces all defiled to 
the Rhine to combat Austria and 
Russia at Ulm and Austerlitz, before 
he had an opportunity of effecting his 
meditated descent on this country. 
Subsequent to that, the Prussian, 
Polish, Spanish, and Russian wars so 
completely absorbed his forces, and 
occupied his attention, that he had no 
opportunity of resuming his*® long 
matured, admirably conceived, and 
much cherished project. 

But have we any such diversion on 
the Rhine or the Danube to reckon on 
now, to draw off the forces of France 
from the glittering and tempting prize 
held out to their grasp on the banks 
of the Thames? Are the finances of 
the cabinet of Vienna so very 
flourishing, and the population of 
Hungary and Italy so entirely tran- 
quil, that they could venture on a 
war with the Tricolor Flag to effect 
a diversion in our favour? Is Russia 
so thoroughly cordial, and her jealousy 
of our influence in the East and else- 
where so completely allayed, that the 
Czar would pour down upon the 
Rhine to aid us, as he did on the 
Hungarian plains to crush the Magyar 
insurgents? Is it not next to certain, 
on the contrary, that both Austria 
and Russia would in secret be rejoiced 
at our downfall, and that no prospect 
would be so agreeable to the despotic 
powers of eastern Europe, as to see 
the great democratic states of western 
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Europe tearing their heart’s blood out, 
and materially weakening each other to 
such a degree as to render the ultimate 
subjugation of both, by the despotic 
powers of eastern Europe, a matter of 
comparative ease? Depend upon it, 
if we rely on another Ulm or Auster- 
litz to save us from invasion, we never 
were so deplorably mistaken. ‘The 
whole forces of France are now far 
more disposable against us than they 
were in 1805. They are not now, as 
they then were, distracted by the 
necessity of guarding against the hos- 
tility of the northern powers; and if 
we needed to be prepared against the 
600,000 regular troops of Napoleon at 
that time, much more do we require 
to be ready against his nephew’s 
500,000 at this. 

These considerations are so obvious 
that they must have occurred to every 
person even moderately acquainted 
with the subject. No one can be 
insensible to them, except such as 
are dead to every feeling of patriotism, 
national security, and honour, or are 
infatuated by the monomania of peace 
congresses, and the termination of 
war upon the earth. Accordingly, it 
is very remarkable, and worthy of 
partioular notice, that they have been 
familiar to ALL our leading statesmen, 
of whatever party, who have ruled 
the destinies of the country for the 
last fifteen years, and that they have 
only been prevented, one and all, 
from carrying them into effect by the 
insensibility of the nation on the sub- 
ject, and the difficulty of getting any 
additional supplies, how scanty so- 
ever, voted by Parliament. This was 
the case too before Sir John Burgoyne 
received the Duke of Wellington’s 
famous letter on the subject, and 
before the French Revolution of 1848, 
and the consequent universal arming 
of Europe, had doubled the previously 
existing danger. 

Sir Robert Peel was fully impressed 
with the danger, and before he went 
out of office in 1846, he had a bill 
prepared for putting the militia on a 
proper footing, which was only pre- 
vented from being passed into a law 
by the general distress which ensued 
from the railway crash. Lord Pal- 
merston was so thoroughly impressed 
with it, that he not only, as is 
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well known, dissented from every 
proposed reduction of our naval and 
military force, but in 1846 prepared 
a most lucid and admirable memorial 
on the subject, which, if published, 
would perhaps do more to open the 
eyes of the nation to a subject of such 
vital importance than any other 
document in existence. That noble 
lord has since, in his speeches in 
Parliament, given the clearest indica- 
tion of his convictions on the subject ; 
and well may he do so, for he himself 
has thrice over, during the last twenty 
years, seen us brought to the very 
edge of a war with France, or with 
Fraice and Russia united — once 
when we bombarded Acre in 1840; 
once when we were all but at war 
with France about Queen Pomare 
and the Otaheite affair; and once 
when the French ambassador had left 
London, and the Russian was prepar- 
ing to follow his example, in conse- 
quence of our blockade of Athens, 
and demands for satisfaction to Don 
Pacifico and Mr Finlay in 1850. 
Lord John Russell is fully impressed 


‘with the same views, as appears from 


the militia bill which he prepared and 
brought into the House of Commons 
in the present session of Parliament ; 
and which he deemed of such vital 
importance to the nation, that for the 
change of a word in it he resigned 
office for himself and all his friends. 
What Lord Derby and the present Go- 
vernment will do, who are enlightened 
by the great knowledge and experience 
of the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Hardinge on the subject, is well 
known from the measures they have 
brought forward in the House of 
Commons, and the great efforts they 
are making to put the national de- 
fences in the best state that circum- 
stances will admit. We leave it to 
Lord John Russell’s biographers to 
reconcile his firm and proved convic- 
tions of the necessity of an increase to 
our national defences, with his oppo- 
sition to the second reading of Lord 
Derby’s bill for a militia, which was to 
effect that very increase. At present, 
we merely point out this remarkable 
coincidence of the ablest leading 
statesmen of ALL PARTIES, who dur- 
ing the last twenty years have directed 
the councils of our country, as the most 
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decisive proof of the necessity of the 
addition to our defences which we 
advocate. As to the opinions of 
military and naval men, it is needless 
to say anything. From the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Hardinge down- 
ward in the one service, and Sir 
Charles Napier and Admiral Parker 
in the other, there is not a dissentient 
voice on the subject. 

It is not surprising that this re- 
markable unanimity among all our 
leading statesmen should exist, for in 
truth the facts regarding it, which are 
as well known to our enemies as 
ourselves, and hidden from the coun- 
try only because the Manchester 
school have succeeded in drawing a 
film before their eyes, are of so serious 
and appalling a description that it 
has become the first duty of every 
friend to his country to bring them in 
the most prominent possible way be- 
fore the public mind. We have stated 
the force of our nearest and most pro- 
bable enemy : it consists of 500,000 
men, of whom 70,000 are admirable 
cavalry, and 400 guns ready equipped 
and harnessed for the field. 


STATEMENT OF THE FORCE IN 
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Men. 
500,000 
Deducting for Algeria 70,000 


Men. 


Garrisons of Paris 70,000 
Other garrisons in 
France - 150,000 290,000 





There will remain for 

invasion of England 
And 200 guns. 
Now, such being the force of our 
enemies, and so pressing and cogent 
the reasons which will prompt them 
to use them for our destruction, let 
us consider the amount of the regu- 
lar force at our disposal to resist such 
an attempt. We shall afterwards 
consider what aid is to be relied on 
from the irregular auxiliaries whom 
we hear so much of, and what can, 
with their present means, be expected 
from the navy to ward off the terrible 
calamities of an invasion. The figures 
we give may be relied on: they coin- 
cide exactly with what was stated by 
Lord Hardinge, the War Secretary, 
and our best military authorities in 
Parliament, and we challenge the 
Free-Traders and peace advocates to 
detect any inaccuracy in our statement. 


210,000 ! 


GrReEaT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





Cavalry, ° ° 
Artillery, . P 
Sappers and Miners, 
Foot Guards, ‘. 
Infantry, . . 


Great Britain, 


Total Great Britain, nig 


Cavalry, . . 
Artillery, 

Sappers, &c., 
Infantry, 


Treland, . 


For Field Force—Total, 
Add Irish Pensioners, 


Total Ireland, . ° 





General total at Home, 


























Total of Deduct 1-5th| Effective 
rank and for non- Field Force 
file. effectives. in action. 
5,029 1,006 4,023 
6,025 1,205 4,820 
980 196 784 
4,544 909 3,635 
22,594 4,519 18,075 
- | 39,172 7,835 31,337 
7 2,096 419 1,677 
. 1,051 210 841. 
18,333 3,666 | 14,667 
. | 21,480 4,295 | 17,185 
‘ 5,392 1,078 4,314 
26,872 5,373 21,499 
. 66,044 13,208 52,836 














By the foregoing Return, the effective 
exclusive of Cavalry, is— 


Artillery, x 


Guards and Regular Infantry, 





Carry forward—total, . 


available Force in Great Britain, 


, 4,820 
21,710 





26,530 
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Brought forward, . 26,530 
Deduct Channel Island Garrisons, viz.— 
Men. 
Jersey, 5 . . 1,500 
Guernsey, . : 1,500 5,000 
Alderney and the New Harbour, 2,000 
Regular Force of Artillery and Infantry remaining in Great Britain, 21,530 
Add Pensioners fit for Garrisons, but not for Field Service, . 7,750 
29,280 
Next deduct Garrisons for the Forts and Arsenals, the Tower, 
London, Chatham, &c., viz.— 
On the Thames and Medway, including me 8,000 
Dover and its dependencies, , 2,0 
Portsmouth and do., . 5,000 23,000 
Plymouth and various do., . ‘ . 5,000 
Pembroke and do., - . é 3,000 
Force of Artillery and Infantry remaining for Field operations, 6,280 
Add 1-3d of the — and eae the ven 2-3ds wate in the 
Garrisons, 261 
Add Cavalry geoviensly detuned, : ‘ . 4,023 
Nett Force to oppose a landing, 10,564 
To show that the deductions made important military positions in any- 


on account of non-effectives is not ex- 
aggerated, we subjoin two returns, 
the first showing the actual force in 





thing like a posture of defence, and 
prevent the contest being instantly 
brought to a close by the imme- 

















Great Britain and Ireland on 27th 
April last, and the second the gar- 
risons requisite to put our more 


diate capture of all our arsenals 
and stores, military as well as 
naval. 


ComPaRIsON BETWEEN EFFECTIVES AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ARMY AT HOME. 






































| CavaLry, Foor Guarps, AND INFANTRY. 
EsTABLISHMENT. 1 EFFECTIVES. 
yl 

| j Z 1 | P j n 

| = 3 Rank All | = gE Rank All 

= Sergts. ER 4 = Ranks, | Officers.) Sergts. | = ‘ = Ranks. 

zz & . | zz 5 e. 

| Hee |B & 
England, . 11 3603 | 1,891 638 |30,549 |34,681 || 1,603 | 1,931 | 645 |29,747 |33,926 
India depots| 
inEngland, 111/ 189 44| 260] 604]! JIL] 182 39| 2,420) 2,752 
Ireland, .. + 1,067 | 1,234 | 408 |21,528 |24,237 | 1,067 | 1,244 | 412 |20,429 23,152 

2,871 | 3,314 | 1,090 |52,337 59,522 2,871 | 3,357 | 1,096 |52,596 |59,830 

































We subjoin a memorandum, which defend our various forts, in the event 
we have compiled from the best of the contest being at all pro- 
authority, of the forces required to longed:— 
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MemoranvvuM of the Mititary Stations 1n Great Britain and the CHANNEL IsLanps 
(exclusive of Ireland and the Colonies) that must be protected by troops, show- 
ing the number required to give them a moderate degree of security. 





No. of 

















STATION. ‘Troops. = OBSERVATIONS. 
Tower of London, 500 
Woolwich, ; : 1,000 
Purfleet, : . . 50 
Gravesend, . ‘ F 100 
Tilbury, ‘ : r 300 
Sheerness, . ‘ ; i 600 
Chatham would require a garrison 
of 3000 men ; but, being in se- 
Chatham, F ; 600 cond line, it is assumed would 
not be fully garrisoned in the 
first distribution. 
Dover, . 2,500 
110 castles, towers, ‘and batteries 2.500 
on the coast of Kent and Sussex, ? 
( Blockhouse Fort, 
Fort Monckton, 
Portsmouth, Gosport, and imme- hese cong i 
diate dependencies, including 5,000 | 2 Cal: a “ ® 
the forts and batteries of the ” Hurt ome ” 
> 
Isle of Wight and the Solent, Sandown Castle, 
Yarmouth Castle, 
\ Cowes Castle. 
Portland has hitherto been of little 
moment, but a very important 
harbour is in course of construc- 
Portland, oo | tion, that will require as many as 
600 men very early, and a much 
\ larger garrison eventually. 
Plymouth, Devonport, and de- 4.000 - 
pendencies, . “ ? 
Falmouth, 600 
( The Scilly Islands possess beauti- 
| ful anchorages, in a most influen- 
‘ | tial position to intercept our 
wey Sane, at 1 ienita, sak if taken possession of 
| in force by an enemy, would be 
most difficult to recover. 
Pembroke Dock and Milford 2.500 
Haven, ‘ 
Harwich "and its dependencies, 500 
21 towers and batteries on coast 450 
of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, " 
Coast batteries existing in the 
Northern counties of England, 1,000 
including Liverpool, Hull, &c. 
Weedon, Chester, and Carlisle, 
magazines and ordnance stores 300 
in the interior, 
Edinburgh, Leith, Fort ‘George, 
and other forts ‘and stations in 5,000 
Scotland, 
Jersey . 1,500 
Guernsey, . : ‘ . 1,500 
Alderney, 2,000 
Total, ; ; ‘ 33,500 
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The above includes only the leading existing military stations, but it is evident that 
many trading ports of great importance, in case of war, will urgently call for pro- 
tection, and must have detachments of more or less force ; it is also for consideration 
whether, to protect such vast property as is in London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other great towns, the police would not, in such times, require the support of some 
troops. 

If militia, volunteers, &c., are to form part of the occupation, they should exceed 
the numbers indicated, and be supported by one-fourth of regulars of those numbers 
as a minimum. 

It will be observed that these posts are of vast importance, and that, if assailed suc- 
cessfully by even a very temporary excursion of an enemy, it is not a mere plundering 
of property that will be the consequence, such as could be made good by a money com- 
pensation, but a crippling of resources that would require an immense outlay very 
many years to re-establish, and would lead to a succession of subsequent losses to the 
country of vital importance. 

Take the matter of seaports, as the most important of these items: without nume- 
rous heavy batteries, an enemy’s squadron, or a few cruisers, could penetrate into 
them, destroy dockyards, shipping stores, public and private magazines, &c., &c. 

If these batteries are not secured on the land side also, by landing a few thousand 
men they will be taken in reverse, and an opening made for the entrance of the ships, 
and the work of destruction may be effected by them and the troops. 

The latter (but not the former) evil may be prevented by an ample garrison of 
troops; but the great use of the fortifications is, that when so many forces are required 
in the field and everywhere, three-fourths of them may be spared at each place, by 
the construction of permanent works of defence ; and, what is of very great import- 
ance, the garrison in fortifications may be partly composed of a description of forces 




















that would be of very little service in the field. 


Now this is a simple, unvarnished 
account of our present military posi- 
tion drawn from the best authorities, 
and which may be fully relied on, and 
it must suggest to every reasonable 
and reflecting mind the most serious 
consideration. Here, it appears that, 
to oppose a landing, or defend London 
and Woolwich, (which, as it is well 
known, is wholly unfortified,) we could 
not—including the whole pensioners fit 
for service— muster above 10,000 
men! That is our force to resist 
200,000 men whom France, if she 
had the command of the Channel for 
three days, could pour upon us; or 
50,000 or 60,000 men, who, even 
if we retained our naval superiority, 
might by the aid of steam-vessels 
be suddenly landed any day on our 
shores! And as to guns, the whole 
ready for the field in the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland, taken 
together, are fifty-one; of which, 
beyond all question, not more, at 
the very utmost, than forty could 
by possibility be got together to 
meet an invader in the south of 
England. 

Mr Cobden and the Peace Congress 
party swell the numerical amount of 
this force considerably, by adding 
the dockyard battalions, coast-guard, 
yeomanry, and Irish police, to the 


sum total of disposable regulars. 
There never was so entire a delusion 
as this idea. To military men it will 
appear superfluous to attempt seri- 
ously to refute it; but, unfortu- 
nately, we have to deal not with 
military men, who do understand the 
subject, but with civilians who do 
not—and who, however able and well 
informed on other subjects, are, un- 
fortunately, quite at sea on this, and 
therefore the following considerations 
are necessary. 

As to the Irish police, who are the 
most numerous in amount, and the 
most efficient in quality of all these 
auxiliary troops—as they amount 
to 12,000 men, and are not only tho- 
roughly brave and disciplined, but 
perfectly equipped—we put them en- 
tirely aside for two reasons. Though 
admirably drilled and equipped for 
the service for which they are in- 
tended, they never have been drilled 
for field operations, and could not act 
with regular soldiers in the field. 
Neither the officers nor men are ac- 
quainted with those duties, nor have 
been trained to that species of ser- 
vice. They make a splendid appear- 
ance at a review or inspection ; but 
when have they been taught to exe- 
cute movements in large bodies in 
the field? They are the elements of 
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a gallant army, but not one as yet. In 
the next place, supposing they were 
all as thoroughly disciplined as our 
Foot Guards or crack regiments, they 
could not be of the least service to 
Great Britain in the event of an in- 
vasion, for this plain reason, that 
they, and double their number, 
would, in such an event, be required 
to keep Ireland quiet. We have sup- 
posed, in the preceding calculations, 
the whole regulars, above 21,000 ef- 
fective men, withdrawn from Ireland 
to join in the defence of the centre of 
the empire ;—could the whole police, 
or any part of them, be also brought 
over, leaving the whole of Ireland 
to the tender mercies of Ribandmen 
and Repealers? The thing is quite 
ridiculous, after the experience we 
have had of Irish Catholicism; and 
therefore nothing more need be said 
on that head. 

Nothing is more certain than that, 
in the event of a serious descent be- 
ing made by the French on Great 
Britain, not only would all the regu- 
lar troops now in Ireland, or nearly 
all, but the whole police, be required 
to keep down rebellion. Hear the 
Nation, of June 4, 1852, on this sub- 
ject, in an article on the Electric Tele- 
graph :—. 


“ It would be a fatal message, truly, 
for Ireland,” says the Nation, “ if we in- 
terpreted the first despatch of this new 
agent of intercourse (the Electric Tele- 
graph) as a decree of perpetual subjec- 
tion to our country. Suppose we look 
across the Straits of Dover. Is there not 
a scientific ligature binding England to 
France? And will any man pretend that 
by this concealed agency war between 
the two historic enemies is rendered im- 
possible for evermore? Why, England 
was in a panic of fear two short months 
ago; and even now she speculates and 
takes precautions against the designs of 
the successor of Napoleon. She trusts 
rather to her legions than to her tele- 
graphs, and enrols a militia in anticipa- 
tion of a message of war, which would be 
uttered as from the throats of cannon, 
not ingeniously symbolised by scientific 
mechanism. There are two termini to a 
telegraph; and it would be strange if we 
could not take possession of that on our 
own shores if this country were in arms, 
and an invading army in England. A tele- 
graph will threaten as well as compli- 
ment—will bear tidings of war as well as 
messages of peace. And if a war in 
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Europe gave Ireland an opportunity to 
revenge the hourly insults and tyrannies 
of England—if the convulsion which the 
prognostications of English statesmen 
teach us to expect bursts upon us—if, as 
we said last week, we be thrown upon 
our own resources, and have to choose 
our part in the struggle—this new fetter 
would be torn to pieces in an hour, or be 
the agent to announce to England that 
the subject she has scourged for centuries 
had abjured her authority and defied her 
will,” 


And, again, touching The Times’ 
recent criticism on Young Ireland’s 
renewed ‘‘ ferocity,” the Nation (June 
4) again explains its meaning in these 
terms :— 


* In the present state of this country, 
with public opinion in a trance, and the 
population marching to the hustings in- 
stead of the arsenal, it would be utter 
insanity to threaten England. We can- 
not give her blow for blow; but we can 
speculate on events as freely and as just- 
ly as our ancient enemy, The Times. And 
behind the clouds which portend trouble 
and danger to England, shall we not be 
permitted to proclaim that the sun still 
shines in whose light our country shall 
renew her liberty and strength? We do 
proclaim that Eingland’s danger is Ire- 
land’s opportunity. And we welcome 
that danger ; and trust that, when it comes, 
Ireland will turn it to her advantage. 
The fall of the tyrant is the emancipation 
of the slave.” 


Then, as to the yeomanry and dock 
battalions, the same observation ap- 
plies.. We are the last persons in the 
world who would throw a shadow of 
doubt on the loyalty of these men, or 
feel the slightest distrust in their 
courage, or even, in a certain degree, 
efficiency in the field. But every 
man acquainted with the rudiments 
even, of the military art, and none 
more than the most estimable and 
really efficient of those admirable 
corps, knows well that the business 
of a soldier, like every other trade or 
profession, is not learned either in a 
week or a month; and that many a 
corps which has gone through per- 
manent duty of ten days, and can 
pass muster on an inspection, and 
make a good figure on parade, would 
be sadly thrown out if required to 
move, in double-quick time, under a 
heavy cannonade or biting fire of 
Minié rifles, and would rapidly sink 
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or melt away under the ills of drip- 
ping bivouacs, night marches, and 
scanty rations. Admirable and ser- 
viceable as auxiliaries to regulars, they 
could never be placed in line with 
them, or relied on as a substantial 
addition to our effective force in the 
field. Add to this that the dockyard 
battalions would all, in the event of 
an invasion, be required to defend 
their own works, in addition to the 
regular forces assigned for that pur- 
pose ; and with them they would be 
few enough. And as to the yeo- 
manry, it must be recollected that 
they are, for the most part, composed 
of persons in rural life and scattered 
over an immense tract of country, 
and therefore they could not be imme- 
diately collected at a single point in 
the south of England to oppose a 
sudden landing and rapid march 
upon London, of a formidable con- 
centrated French army. Many days, 
probably weeks, must elapse before 
the yeomanry — how active, loyal, 
and courageous soever—could by pos- 
sibility assemble, and reach the south 
of England, from Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and the north, 
even supposing those great deposits 
of mercantile and manufacturing 
wealth could with safety be left un- 
protected, when every sabre and 
bayonet in the regular army was 
already drawn off to meet the in- 
vader near the metropolis. And in 
those few days or weeks, the greatest 
danger would be incurred, and the 
empire might be lost. 

Strong as the preceding statement 
is as to the urgency of the case, and 
the absolute necessity of adding to 
our national defences, if we would 
save the empire from subjugation, 
and ourselves from pillage, confisca- 
tion, and ruin, it becomes incompar- 
ably stronger when the state of our 
-colonial possessions is considered. 
All of them, even more than Great 
Britain and Ireland, are on the peace 
establishment. If a war broke out, 
and the centre of the empire was 
threatened, every one of them, so far 
from being able to furnish any suc- 
cour to the endangered metropolis, 
would be urgent in their demands for 
reinforcements to defend themselves. 
We speak not only of pacific colonies, 
as to which, whatever our own opi- 
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nion may be, we are well aware there 
may be a difference of views among 
many able and patriotic men. We 
speak of the great military posts we 
hold in many parts of the globe, and 
without the possession of which all 
attempts to maintain our maritime 
superiority, or prevent ourselves from 
being blockaded in our own harbours, 
and our independence and industry, 
even at home, utterly destroyed. 
Gibraltar, Malta, Corfu, the Bahama 
Isles, the Cape, Martinique, Aden, 
Ceylon, Hong-Kong, and a vast many 
others, are not so much colonies, in 
the proper sense of the word, as 
maritime fortresses, without pos- 
session of which our fleets would be 
unable to circumnavigate the globe, 
our means of sending out supplies 
and reinforcements to India would 
be cut off; and that magnificent pos- 
session would soon be lost, and with 
it all our other colonial possessions 
in the world. If we lose them, how 
is our revenue to be maintained, or 
ourindustry nourished ?—for, rely upon 
it, every one of them would, as soon 
as emancipated, imitate the example 
of the French, Prussians, and Ameri- 
cans, and lay an import duty of 30 
per cent on our manufactures. What 
would then come of our export trade 
to our colonies, now amounting to 
£19,000,000 annually? And yet how 
are they to be preserved against 
the wide-spread internal discontent 
which prevails in our colonial esta- 
blishments, or the open hostility of 
the foreign powers, who would has- 
ten to secure each a fragment of so 
mighty a dominion, if we have not 
the means from home of augmenting 
their present miserably insufficient 
garrisons ? 

If a disaster of a fatal description 
does befall the empire, no one can say 
that it has come upon us when not 
duly warned both by words and deeds 
of our dangers. Our greatest com- 
manders by sea and land, and the 
persons best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, concur in recommending it. The 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardinge, 
Sir John Burgoyne, Sir Charles 
Napier, Lord Palmerston, the late 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, 
Lord Derby, differing as far as the 
Poles are asunder on so many other 
subjects, are unanimous on this. But 
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great and deserving of the utmost 
respect and consideration as the opi- 
nions of these very eminent men are, 
there are considerations still more 
vital to be taken into view in esti- 
mating the weight due to their opi- 
nions. FACTS—RECENT UNDENIABLE 
FACTS—NOW SPEAK IN A VOICE OF 
THUNDER. The economical policy, 
_ the laissez-aller system, has been 

tried both in Asia and Africa, and 
what has been the result? Why, 
that we have been on the very verge 
of losing our dominions in both in 
consequence. Lord William Ben- 
tinck, it is well known, in conformity 
alike with the instructions and uni- 
form pacific policy of the Directors 
and his own disposition, adopted the 
pacific system to a considerable ex- 
tent: he reduced the Anglo-Indian 
army from 260,000 to 180,000 men ; 
and both he and his successors 
carefully abstained, by any warlike 
preparations, concentration of troops 
on the frontier, or accumulation of 
magazines, from giving umbrage or 
grounds for jealousy to the native 
powers. What ensued? Why, that 
which every man acquainted with 
history predicted, and every man un- 
acquainted with it denied—that we 
were brought to the very verge of 
ruin in consequence. Our disbanded 
sepoys enlisted with the Sikhs, and 
augmented their already formidable 
force. The power which had the re- 
sources of a population of 80,000,000 
at its command, was all but over- 
powered by one which had only the 
resources of 6,000,000; and nothing 
but the indomitable firmness and 
heroic courage of Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Gough, and their devoted fol- 
lowers, who emulated the three hun- 
dred Spartans at Thermopyle, pre- 
vented the Indian empire from being 
lost, from the previous adoption of 
the pacific system, on the field of 
Ferozeshah ! 

Turn to Africa, and see what a 
lesson the practical application of the 
pacific system has taught us in its 
southern extremity. Lord Glenelg, 
it is well known, adopted that policy 
in its full extent: he thought he 
would conciliate savages by retiring 
before them. He trusted, with the 
simplicity of ignorance, to the mis- 
sionaries causing the Caffre to change 
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his nature. The whole of the slaves 
were emancipated in 1834: we thought 
that gratitude for freedom in them 
would compensate the alienation of 
the Boors for the confiscation of their 
property, for a compensation not a 
fifth part of its value. Trusting to 
the effect of these decisive measures 
of conciliation and concession, and 
listening to the suggestions of the 
peace party, we withdrew our frontier, 
permitted the settlement of the Caffres 
on our dominions, disarmed the Boors, 
and intrusted the defence of a country 
as large as England, and a frontier 
1000 miles in length, to less than 
3000 British soldiers. What has 
been the result? Why, that we have 
been dragged into a long, bloody, 
and inglorious war. The Caffres have 
proved as hostile aud rapacious as 
ever, the Boors sullen and apathetic, 
the Hottentots rebellious and un- 
grateful. After sixteen months of 
painful and most harassing hostility, 
the war is still unfinished; several 
serious discomfitures have been sus- 
tained ; the enemy is still in posses- 
sion of the rocky fastnesses in our 
own territory, though assailed by 
ten thousand of the best troops in 
the British dominions ; and the most 
powerful empire, so far as wealth and 
resources go, on the face of the 
earth, is openly defied and insulted 
by a horde of naked savages. 

Are not these examples pregnant 
with instruction and propheticof warn- 
ing to Great Britain, considering how 
much more exposed to danger she is 
than either our Indian empire or Afri- 
can possessions. It is not the Sikhs, 
with a population of six millions—it 
is not the Caffres, with twenty or 
thirty thousand fighting men, that 
here threaten us: an enemy, a gigan- 
tic enemy, a foe of four centuries’ 
standing, is at our gates. There is 
close to our shores a nation of thirty- 
five millions of people, the leading 
portion of whom, it cannot be denied, 
are animated with a feeling of jealousy 
of England, as an old rival and formi- 
dable power, however kind and hospi- 
table they may be to us as individuals. 
The two countries have in every part 
of the world interests, commercial and 
political, which are constantly clash- 
ing, and the conflict of which may at 
any time of a sudden give rise to dis- 
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cussions of the most serious and em- 
barassing nature. Of the reality of 
this danger it is impossible to entertain 
a doubt, when it is recollected that 
three times during the last twenty 
years—viz., once on the Eastern ques- 
tion and the affair of Acre; once on 
the Otaheite question and Queen Po- 
mare; and once on the Hungarian re- 
fugees and Don Pacifico’s claims—we 
were on the very verge of a serious 
war with France, and on the last oc- 
casion with France and Russia united. 
On the second occasion, Lord Pal- 
merston has told us in the House of 
Commons, not only that we were on 
the verge of a war with France, but 
Louis Philippe’s generals had offered, 
in siz days, to put him in possession 
of London, and a squadron and the 
troops were ready at Cherbourg for 
that purpose. There can be no 
security for an independent and 
powerful nation holding out such 
prizes to the victor, but in such 
means of defence at home as enables 
it to set an enemy at defiance. 

The military stores of all kinds in 
France are immense, and not only all 
placed in citadels of approved strength 
and wholly beyond the reach of a 
coup-de-main, but they are so con- 
nected by a net-work of railways, 
constructed for the most part by the 
friendly aid of English capital, as to 
be capable of immediate transport to 
each other, or to the sea-coast for em- 
barkation. In this respect England 
presents a painful contrast to its more 
far-seeing and sagacious rival. By far 
the greater part of our military stores 
are'placed at Woolwich, a position ad- 
mirably adapted for embarkation, and 
tolerably defended by the batteries of 
Sheerness and Tilbury on the sea side, 
but entirely open on the land, and 
liable to instant capture by a corps of 
20,000 men, which might suddenly 
effect a landing on the coast of Kent, 
and assail it inrear. The remainder, 
or reserve stores, are for the most 
part at Weedon, a position farther in 
the interior, and on that account less 
liable to attack, and admirably chosen 
for railway communication with all 
parts of the country; but, like Wool- 
wich, it is wholly undefended by for- 
tifications, and would at once fall into 
the hands of any enemy who for a 
week together obtained the command 
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of the field in the neighbourhood of 
London. This glaring piece of im- 
prudence and frightful defect in our 
national defences has been frequently 
pointed out by our historians; and all 
our leaders, both civil, military, and 
naval, are well aware of and deeply 
lament it. But such is the apathy of 
the public mind, and the weakness of 
every Government since the masses 
were let into the direction by the 
Reform Bill, that no administration 
has yet had the courage to propose 
the fortification of these vital national 
depots, nor, in truth, have they had 
tle means, if they had hazarded the 
measure of carrying it through the 
House of Commons. So vast is its 
importance, however, so pressing the 
necessity of instantly adopting some 
efficient measure on the subject, that 
it is no exaggeration to say that the 
national existence is dependent on its 
success; and that if Lord Derby’s ad- 
ministration fails in bringing forward 
and obtaining the support of the Com- 
mons to some measure calculated to 
give us security, in this respect, our 
days are numbered, and the hand- 
writing on the wall has already pro- 
nounced our doom. 

If a war was to break out between 
France and England, as it has so often 
been on the very verge of doing of 
late years, it is by no means impro- 
bable that the former country, al- 
though upon the whole inferior as a 
naval power, and greatly inferior 
in the long run in nautical resources 
and experience, might, in consequence 
of her superior means of naval pre- 
paration, for a short time obtain the 
command in the Channel. Napoleon, 
it is well known, had matured a deep 
laid plan for this purpose, which 
failed, not in consequence of our hav- 
ing any naval force at home to dis- 
pute it, but solely because Admiral 
Calder accidentally fell in with and 
rudely handled the combined fleet on 
its return from the West Indies, and 
Villeneuve, after he had joined the 
Ferrol squadron, instead of steering 
with his thirty-three ships of the line 
for Brest, where Gantheaume awaited 
him with twenty-one, steered to Cadiz, 
in August 1805, where -he was cre 
long blockaded, and at length totally 
defeated by Nelson at Trafalgar. 
This extraordinary accident, or infa- 
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tuation, alone prevented the appear- 
ance of fifty-four ships of the line in 
the Channel, and the landing within 
a week of Napoleon, at the head of 
130,000 men, on the shores of Sussex. 
We had then 120,000 regular troops, 


-180,000 admirable militia, with 200. 


guns ready for the field in the British 
islands, besides 300,000 volunteers. 
With such means of defence the final 
issue of the contest at that time could 
not be considered as doubtful, with 
whatever damage, loss, and anxiety, 
it would unquestionably have been 
attended in the mean time. But what 
could be expected if the French, by 
the adoption of a similar plan jor de- 
coying our fleets away, or from having 
their naval forces better in hand and 
more ready, effected a landing with a 
similar force, or even one of half its 
amount, at this time, and we, without 
denuding our naval depdts, could not 
muster 10,000 men to oppose them, and 
preserve London from capture, and 
Woolwich, with the stores of an 
empire, from devastation ? 
Everything in such an emergency 
would depend, not upon the amount 
of force ultimately and in a prolonged 
contest at the disposal of either of the 
contending powers, but on the amount 
which either could immediately bring 
to bear upon the point of attack. 
Now, in this respect, there cannot be 
a doubt that the French, though in- 
ferior upon the whole in naval re- 
sources, would at first be greatly and 
to a most alarming degree our superi- 
ors. It is the maritime conscription 
which secures to them this great ad- 
vantage; and till we have some 
corresponding maritime reserve force, 
of somewhat equal amount, to fall 
back upon in the event of a war sud- 
denly breaking out with France, we 
never can be considered as in any de- 
gree secure from invasion, Louis 
Napoleon has 54,000 men on the 
coast of France enrolled in maritime 
corps, trained to gunnery and naval 
war, inured to the sea, and capable 
of being assembled in twenty-four 
hours, by orders sent down from Paris, 
at their different rallying points, from 
Bayonne to Dunkirk. What force 
have we, ready and at hand, to meet 
the ten or twelve sail of the line, 
twice as many war-steamers, and 
seventy ordinary steamers which 
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would be pressed into the service to 
transport troops from France into 
this country? Four or five guard- 
ships half-manned, and twice or thrice 
as many war-steamers, that could be 
immediately fitted out! How could 
they instantly withstand forces three 
times as great, which France at the 
moment could array against us? And 
if they got the command of the Chan- 
nel by this sudden start for one week, 
what would avail us our fifty sail of 
the line lying unmanned in ordinary, 
our noble Mediterranean squadron, 
our 280,000 sable warriors in Hindo- 
stan, our magnificent colonial settle- 
ments which encircle the globe? 
150,000 admirably disciplined troops 
would be landed on our shores, Lon- 
don taken, Woolwich captured, our 
credit ruined, the Queen and Govern- 
ment flying into Scotland, and the 
nation in unutterable consterna- 
tion—in sackcloth and ashes lament- 
ing its former supineness, and, it 
would almost seem, judicial blind- 
ness. But it would all be in vain:. 
the thing has been done, and cannot 
be undone; our empire has been taken- 
from us, and given to another people. 

If 30,000 or 40,000 French only, 
with seventy guns, were to be landed 
to-morrow on the coast of Sussex, it 
may be asserted, without the fear of 
contradiction, by any man capable of 
judging on the subject, that they 
might within a few days reach Lon- 
don, with or without a battle, and be- 
come masters of the seat of govern- 
ment, our treasuries and arsenals. 
Our generals, how determined and able 
soever, our soldiers, however resolute 
and patriotic, would be constrained to 
abandon the capital, as Kutusoff did 
Moscow, to preserve the nucleus of 
an army wherewith to contend, by the 
aid of the country, with the enemy in 
the interior. The Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Hardinge—the victors of 
Waterloo and Ferozeshah—the men 
whom nothing can daunt, would be 
forced to do this to save the empire 
from subjugation. The victors of 
Cressy and Azincour, those of Tala- 
vera and Vitoria if still alive, would be 
constrained, weeping and gnashing 
their teeth, to obey the terrible orders. 
Inferiority of force, produced by for- 
mer blindness and the sway of pacific 
ideas, would compel the grievous 
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alternative. And let any man, and 
most of all the members of the Peace 
Congress, figure to themselves the 
state of the country, with London 
taken, the Thames blockaded, Ports- 
mouth besieged, Woolwich plundered, 
the Bank pillaged, the Queen and 
Government taken to flight, and a 
war contribution of £20,000,000 laid 
and levied by the threat of military 
execution on the metropolis ! 

What then is to be done in this 
emergency, exposed to this frightful 
danger, and with these slender and 
wholly inadequate means to ward it 
off? France has troops enough on 
her seaboard, or within twelve hours’ 
transport of it, to embark 100,000 men. 
She has steam vessels in plenty to bring 
them over: one single night would 
suffice for the passage—a day for dis- 
embarkation. At Boulogne, in 1805, 
Marshal Ney repeatedly embarked 
his corps of 25,000 men, with all their 
horses and artillery, in ten minutes and 
a-half.* Our navy, on its present 
reduced Peace Establishment, can- 
not be relied on to prevent the 
enemy eluding their vigilance, or 
to resist them, in the first instance 
at least, (and there is no second in- 
stance here,) with success if their 
approach is descried. The risk of 
the most dreadful loss and suffering, 
in such an event, is certain: ultimate 
ruin to the empire, in the most 
favourable view for us, by no means 
improbable. What then is to be 
done to avert a calamity so dread- 
ful, and menacing, not only incalcul- 
able loss, if not total destruction, to 
the British empire, but irreparable 
injury to the interests of humanity in 
every part of the globe? 

No man of sense, or even in his 
senses, can make but one reply: A 
large addition to our armed force, 
capable of being brought immediately 
into action, both by sea and land, is 
the one thing needful. Without this 
all our resources, how great soever, 
are useless, or worse than useless, for 
they only invite seizure without giving 
us the means of averting it. Doubt- 
less, if Parliament could be prevailed 
on to vote the necessary supplies, and 
we could get money enough to raise 
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fifteen sail of the line and thirty war- 
steamers, perfectly manned, sailing in 
the Channel, and an army of 60,000 
regular troops, and 140,000 regular mi- 
litia, ready in the south of England to 
march to any point which might be 
seriously menaced, this would be by 
far the most effectual way of provid- 
ing for our safety. And if Mr Cobden 
and the Peace Congress can persuade 
their friends in Parliament to adopt 
these really efficient means to prevent 
the flames of war breaking out, we 
have no doubt the Dake of Northum- 
berland, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Lord Hardinge, will be too happy to 
adopt their plans, and abandon their 
own designs now and for ever. But if 
this is impossible, and if it is notorious 
that a majority in Parliament cannot 
be prevailed on by any consideration, 
however urgent, or any danger, how- 
ever pressing, to vote an addition of 
more than £400,000, or £500,000 for 
additions to our national defences— 
and since, despite all our boasted 
riches derived from Free Trade, we 
are constantly told that more cannot 
be afforded by 28,000,000 of British 
subjects, though during the war 
18,000,000 provided funds for the 
army and navy to three times the 
amount now annually voted—the 
only question that remains is, What 
is next best? We do not hesitate to 
say, in answer to this all-important 
question, that the next best is the 
Militia Bill which Government, on 
the advice of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Hardinge, have brought for- 
ward ; and that, unless the consti- 
tuencies return such a Parliament as 
will enable them to carry that mea- 
sure into full operation, our days as a 
people are numbered, and our empire 
is given over to the Medes and 
Persians. 

Much is said by persons unac- 
quainted with military matters, (but 
very little by such as are,) of the 
nation rising up en masse to crush an 
invader, if he should audaciously ap- 
pear amongst us; and of the needless- 
ness, in consequence, of making any 
preparations, or being at any expense 
in the mean time. We will answer 
this idea of the nation rising en masse 





* Mémoires du Maréchal Ney, ii. 274. 
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and crushing the invader if unprepared. 
They would rise up and most of them 
run away. They would do so, though 
possessing each individually the 
courage of Wellington or Hardinge, 
simply from being unacquainted with 
fighting, and destitute of the confidence 
which conscious skill and training in 
that art can alone confer. A few of 
the bravest would stand and be shot 
or cut down—the immense majority 
would seek to save themselves by 
flight. The first round of cannister, 
the first biting fire of Tirailleurs, the 
first thundering charge of horse, would 
send them, with the exception of a few 
gallant men, to the right about. It 
is no imputation on the courage of 
our countrymen to say they would, 
while unskilled, do this: all mankind 
in similar circumstances would do the 
same. The Romans of the Tenth 
Legion, the Old Guard of Napoleon, 
when undisciplined, would have acted 
in exactly the same manner. Self-con- 
fidence is the foundation of resolution 
in every crisis, civil or military, and 
it can only be acquired by conscious 
skill and prowess. Look how a mob 
of men, especially Englishmen, indi- 
vidually brave, stand the onset of a 
handful of disciplined soldiers. 
Sharpshooters or riflemen trained 
to the use of the Minié rifle, and 
practised in firing at the target, would 
be much more efficient than any levée 
en masse, and, as auxiliaries of regular 
troops, might be of considerable ser- 
vice; but it requires no serious argu- 
ment to show that it is as auxiliaries 
only they could be trusted to; they 
never could be trusted to stand the 
shock of regular troops in the field. 
In truth, although, if accumulated in 
sufficient numbers, they would, in a 
protracted campaign, prove a great 
impediment to the movements of an 
invading army, and might inflict a 
considerable loss upon him in desul- 
tory skirmishes ; yet to withstand a 
sudden forced march from the coast to 
London, which is the thing to be 
dreaded, they would be of little real 
service. Suppose ten or fifteen thou- 
sand of them could be assembled by 
beat of drum in the metropolis and 
counties immediately adjoining, to 
aid in repelling the invader, they 
would be immediately encountered 
by an equal number of the French 
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Tirailleurs or Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes, a8 individually brave, armed 
with as good rifles, at least as good 
marksmen, and far more experienced 
in their military duties. Supposing 
that our rifle clubs neutralised, by 
their fire, that of an equal number of 
French light troops—and that is 
surely the most favourable view to 
take of the case—what would remain 
to stop the advance of the main army 
of 80,000 men and 120 guns, which 
would advance under cover of the 
cloud of sharpshooters who preceded 
its columns? Nothing could do so 
but regular troops, nearly as numer- 
ous and as well disciplined as 
themselves. 

There is no doubt that the militia 
whom the bill of Lord Derby proposes 
to embody would be very different 
from regular soldiers, and could by 
no means be relied on to move under 
fire, or in presence of the enemy in 
the field. But the great advantage 
with which their organisation would be 
attended, would be that they might, 
like the Prussian Landwehr, be in- 
trusted with the garrison duty with 
the aid of a few regulars, and thus 
liberate the troops of the line now 
absorbed in that service. Three good 
artillerymen, with five militia moder- 
ately instructed in their duties, could 
work each gun. Twenty-five thou- 
sand men would be liberated from the 
fortresses by the marching an equal 
number of militia into them. For 
THE COST OF FIVE THOUSAND RE- 
GULAR SOLDIERS WE WOULD ADD 
THIRTY THOUSAND TO OUR EFFEC- 
TIVE FORCE. This is an immense, 
in fact an incalculable, advantage. 
It would raise the force available to 
cover London at once from ten thou- 
sand to forty thousand men;—a small 
force indeed to be turned out by so 
great an empire to defend its exist- 
ence, its glory, its wealth, its posses- 
sions, but still as much as in the 
present supine and infatuated state 
of the public mind it is possible to 
get Parliament to agree to. Certain 
it is, that in no other way than this 
bill proposes would it be possible, at 
80 little a cost, to produce so great 
an addition to our effective force. 

There is no soldier will doubt that 
he would rather, in the field, have 
fifty thousand men who had been 
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drilled for ninety days, than eighty 
thousand who had been drilled for 
fifty ; but that does not solve the 
question. The point is not which is 
most serviceable in the field and for 
the duties of a campaign, but, which 
is most likely to render the whole 
regular force in the country available 
against the enemy. The larger num- 
ber is indispensable for this. Eighty 
thousand men would be little enough 
to garrison the fortresses, keep quiet 
the manufacturing towns, guard the 
railway posts, keep up the communi- 
cations, and restrain rebellion in Ire- 
land. If, by discharging those vari- 
ous most important duties, they could 
enable nearly the whole of our regular 
force to be advanced to the front to 
meet the enemy, the country might be 
saved, even if sixty or seventy thou- 
sand invaders were landed on our 
shores. But as, at least, the whole of 
the eighty thousand would be required 
in such an event, for the duties of the 
fortresses or interior, any lesser force, 
though better disciplined, would com- 
pel the deduction of a large part of 
the regular army, and therefore more 
than neutralise all the service it could 
render. Every military man, every 
man even moderately acquainted with 
military affairs, knows that if forty 
thousand regular troops are to be 
assembled to meet the enemy in the 
field, in defence of a country, at least 
double that number must be stationed 
in garrisons or left behind to guard 
depdts, protect convoys, and keep up 
communications. Napoleon invaded 
Russia with five hundred thousand 
men, but he never had more than a 
hundred and thirty thousand men in 
any one field; and out of two hun- 
dred and forty thousand effective men 
who composed the military force of 
Louis XIV., he never was able to 
draw together above eighty thousand 
in the field to make head against the 
armies of Eugene and Marlborough, 
who, on their side, were equally weak- 
ened by the necessary garrisoning of 
fortresses and detachments to their 
rear. 

We cannot conclude without quot- 
ing the following admirable and just 
observations from a most able and 
experienced military officer, whose 
father taught British seamen the 
breaking of the line in Rodney’s 
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battle in 1784, and who himself has 
done so much to instruct his country 
and all Europe in gunnery. 


“What has been said above,” says Sir 
Howard Douglas, “relates only to the 
protection afforded by the naval forces of 
Great Britain ; to which alone, and irre- 
spective of the internal defence and secu- 
rity of the empire, the present work has 
been confined. The author is, however, 
fully aware that it would be unsafe to 
rely solely on either the naval or the 
military resources of the country for the 
preservation of her independence, in the 
event of her being threatened with foreign 
invasion, and that it can only be by 
means of both that we can, in all times 
and under all circumstances, maintain 
our position as a first-rate European power. 

“Tt would be out of place, in a work 
relating essentially to gunnery, to enter 
at large on the consideration of the insuffi- 
ciency of the military force of the nation, 
and the want of fortified positions, by 
which the progress of an invading army 
might be arrested, or even retarded. 
This may bea matter for future discussion. 
But the author is induced to touch inci- 
dentally upon this important subject by 
the perusal of a remarkable pamphlet 
which has just appeared, entitled ‘ De 
la Défense Nationale en Angleterre,’ 
by Baron Maurice (Paris, 1851 ;) in which 
that writer (an officer of Engineers in the 
service of the Swiss Confederation, ) after 
making an enumeration of the naval and 
military strength of Great Britain, and 
comparing the artillery of this country 
with that of France (pp. 58-60,) esti- 
mates briefly the chances of success for 
France in an invasion of England, (p. 68, 
&c.,) and gives a project for putting the 
invasion in execution ;—disclaiming at 
the same time any intention of predicting 
a fatal issue for this country, for which 
he professes the highest esteem. 

“Describing the fundamental principles 
on which the defence of a country depends, 
M. Maurice states, (page 115, &c.,) that 
if the country attacked be like France or 
England, one whose existence depends on 
the security of its capital, it is important 
that this metropolis should be protected 
at least from a coup-de-main after the 
loss of a battle ; and he repeats the fol- 
lowing observations by Napoleon in vol. ix. 
of his ‘ Memoirs :’—‘ If, in 1805, Vienna 
had been fortified, the battle of Ulm would 
not have decided the issue of the war ; 
the corps commanded by Kutusoff would, 
at Vienna, have waited for the other corps 
of the Russian army, which were then at 
Olmutz, and for the army of Prince 
Charles, which was advancing out of Italy. 
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If Berlin had been fortified in 1806, the 
army, which was defeated at Jena, would 
have rallied there, and the Russian army 
would have joinedit. If, in 1808, Madrid 
had been a fortified place, the French 
army, after the victories of Espinosa, 
Tudela, Burgos, and Sommosierra, would 
not have marched upon that capital, 
leaving in its rear Salamanca and Valla- 
dolid, the English army of Sir John 
Moore, and the Spanish army of Romana : 
and these Anglo-Spanish armies might, 
under the fortifications of Madrid, have 
united themselves to the armies of Aragon 
and Valencia ;’—and the author might 
have added what had been the fate of 
Lisbon as well as Madrid, and what, 
consequently, the issue of that righteous 
and retributive war in the Peninsula, 
which Great Britain undertook for the 
independence of the nations in that part 
of the world, had not the Great Duke 
ordered the construction of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, ‘ Lastly, if Paris, in 1814 
and 1815, had been fortified, so as to 
have been capable of holding out but one 
week, what an influence would it not have 
had on the destiny of Europe !? And what 
is now the state of the French metropolis 
in that respect ? 

“In conclusion, M. Maurice tells the 
world that England has reason to place 
confidence in her good fortune, and in the 
maritime supremacy which along struggle 
has given her ; but that it would be wise 
in her to consider that she is not invul- 
nerable. Steam-navigation, railroads, 
and the electrical telegraph, he continues, 
have powerfully increased her defensive 
resources; but at the same time they 
increase the means of attacking her, and 
prepare the way that leads to her shores. 
England, trusting to the prospect of a 
long peace, has enormously extended her 
commercial enterprises; but thirty-five 
years of peace have passed, and if a war 
should suddenly break out, is she pre- 
pared to mect it? Such, he adds, is the 
thought which has presented itself to the 
minds of some of the most eminent men 
of Great Britain.”—(P. 138.) 


It is often asked in Parliament, how 
it happens that, with the large sums 
annually voted in Parliament for the 
army, we have so few efficient men 
to produce; and how does it hap- 
pen that, while a French soldier costs 
£38 per annum, an English one 
costs, taking everything into view, 
£82? We answer in one ward, be- 
cause we are twice as rich as they, and 
therefore money will only go half as 
Jar. Long ages of peace and pro- 
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sperity —the last interrupted only 
within these few years—have inured 
the English to so much comfort, and 
such good living, that no one could be 
got to enter the army who was put 
on the Continental pay and fare. A 
Cossack gets 8s. 6d. a-year of pay, 
out of which he is obliged to furnish 
himself with white-starched neck- 
cloths. A French soldier’s pay is 
under 5d. a-day, and, after deducting 
whai is stopped off for rations, &c., 
he has somewhat about 3d. a-day to 
enjoy himself! What a temptation 
to such brave disciplined starving 
men, London with its £20,000,000 in 
the bank in solid gold! When Free 
Trade has made us as poor as the 
French, and money, in consequence, 
goes as far, we shall be able to raise our 
armies as cheaply, because our people 
will be reduced like them to the low- 
est point consistent with existence ; 
but we cannot hope for a similar re- 
duction till it has worked that melan- 
choly change upon our people. 

Let it not be supposed that there is 
any danger, in stating the facts we 
have now brought forward in regard 
to our unprepared state, of making the 
French acquainted with them. They 
know them perfectly already, as well 
as any of our officers at the Horse 
Guards or Ordnance Office. There 
is not a gun mounted, nor a battery 
traced out, nor a ditch cleared, nor a 
glacis levelled at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, or Sheerness, that information 
is not immediately forwarded to Paris 
by French officers or agents on the 
spot. The only people who are igno- 
rant of, or rather, though aware, in- 
sensible to them, are Mr Cobden and 
the Manchester school of politicians. 
They are so infatuated with the belief 
of universal peace that nothing will 
open their eyes till London is taken, 
or Plymouth in flames. Onur real 
danger is not in Paris, but in Man- 
chester ; it is not the strength of our 
neighbours, but our delusive idea of 
security, which is our real danger. 
The nation has within itself ample 
means of averting all danger, if it 
would only make use of them ; if it is 
ruined, it will not be from its want 
of strength, but from its want of 
foresight. 

To conclude, let the people of Eng- 
land reflect, and reflect deeply, on 
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this consideration. If Lord Derby’s 
Administration is driven from the 
helm by the results of the next elec- 
tion, this country may see what awaits 
them. A more vital interest than 
that of Free Trade, a more terrible 
fate than the re-establishment of Ro- 
manism, is involved in the issue of 
the contest. It will not be the 
Whigs and Lord John Russell who 
will in that event be called to the 
helm, The family clique of the Rus- 
sells and the Mintos is worn out. 
Their journals tells us what must 
be done. The new administration 
must be framed on an extended basis, 
and we know where the extension is 
to be sought. The Chesham Place 
meeting has prefigured it in the 
clearest colours. It is Mr Cobden, 
Mr Bright, and the Manchester 
school, who are to be taken into the 
Cabinet, and we know what their 
principles are—they have told us 
themselves repeatedly. They are to 
sell our ships of the line, disband 
our troops, cut off twelve millions of 
taxes, and trust in Europe to the 
tender mercies of the French, as we 
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have done in Asia to the tender mer- 
cies of the Sikhs, in Africa to the 


tender mercies of the Caffres. Un- 
deterred by the calamitous result of 
the principles of the Peace Congress 
in these two quarters of the globe, 
and which the resolution of our chiefs 
and heroism of our soldiers alone pre- 
vented from involving our Colonial 
Empire in ruin, they are prepared 
to pursue the same system in Europe 
in presence of Louis Napoleon, the 
recollection of Waterloo, and five hun- 
dred thousand men. Like all fanatics, 
whether in religion of politics, they 
are inaccessible to reason, and deaf 
to all arguments drawn from facts, 
how clear and convincing soever. Be 
itso. We have done our duty in 
unfolding the stake at issue in the 
next election, and the irreparable ruin 
which will threaten, and probably 
overtake the nation, if, from a passion 
for Free Trade, it loses all the wealth 
which that system is said to have 
created. Let it take its decision; but 
it cannot say it has done so unwarned 
or uninstructed as to the dangers 
which threaten it. 
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KATIE STEWART. 


A TRUE STORY, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Eu Lady Anne! The like of you 
yammering morning and night about 
wee Katie at the mill. What’s John 
Stewart? Naething but a common 
man, and you the Earl’s dochter. I 
wonder ye dinna think shame.” 

** Whisht, Nelly,” said the little 
Lady Anne. 

“Til no whisht. Didna Bauby 
Rodger speak for me to Lady Betty 
hersel to make me bairn’s-maid; and 
am I to give you your ain gate now 
that I’ve gotten the place? I'll do 
no such thing ; and ye shanna demean 
yoursel as lang as I can helpit. I’ve 
been in as grand houses as Kellie 
Castle. I’ve had wee ladies and 
wee gentlemen to keep before now; 
and there’s plenty o’ them, no that 
far off, to haud ye in company: 
what would ye do wi’ Katie Stew- 
art?” 

‘¢ T dinna like them ; and eh, Nelly, 
she’s bonnie!” answered little Anne 
Erskine. 

‘** She’s bonnie! Lady Anne, ye’re 
enough to gar onybody think shame. 
What’s ony lady’s business wi’ folk 
being bonnie ?—no to say that it’s a’ 
in your ain een, and she’s just like 
ither folk.” 

‘* Maybe, Nelly. She has rosy 
cheeks, and bonnie blue een, like you; 
but I like to look at her,” said Lady 
Anne. 

The despotic Nelly was mollified. 
‘* It’s a’ wi’ guid wholesome diet, and 
rising in the morning. Ye ken your- 
sel how I have to fleech ye wi’ cream 
before ye'll take your parritch ; and 
cream’s no guid for the like of you. 
If ye were brought up like common 
folk’s bairns, ye would have as rosy 
cheeks as Katie Stewart.” 

The little Lady Anne bent down 
by the burnside, to look at her own 
pale face in the clear narrow stream. 
** I'll never be like Katie,” said Anne 
Erskine with a sigh; ‘and Janet’s 
no like Isabell Stewart: we’re no so 
bonnie as them. Bring Katie up to 
the castle, Nelly ; there’s John Stew- 


art at the mill door—ask him to let 
Katie up.” 

“ But what will Lady Betty say ?” 
asked the nurse. 

‘“‘ Betty said I might get her if I 
liked. She’ll no be angry. See, Nelly, 
John Stewart’s standing at the door.” 

With reluctance the nurse obeyed ; 
and, leaving Lady Anne on the burn- 
side, advanced to John Stewart. 

The mill lay at the opening of a 
little uncultivated primitive-looking 
valley, through which the burn wound 
in many asilvery link, between banks 
of bare grass, browned here and there 
with the full sunshine, which fell over 
it all the summer through, unshaded 
by a single tree. There was little of 
the beautiful in this view of Kellie 
Mill. A grey thatched house, placed 
on a little eminence, down the side of 
which descended the garden—a very 
unpretending garden, in which afew 
bushes of southernwood, and one or 
two great old rose-trees, were the 
only ornamental features—was the 
miller’s dwelling; and just beyond 
was the mill itself, interposing its 
droning musical wheel and little rush 
of water between the two buildings : 
while farther on, the bare grassy 
slopes, among which the burn lost 
itself, shut out the prospect—very 
rural, very still, giving you an idea 
of something remote and isolated— 
‘‘ the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot”—but with scarcely any beauty 
except what was in the clear skies 
over it, and the clear running water 
which mirrored the skies. 

And on the burnside sits the little 
Lady Anne Erskine, the Earl of Kel- 
lie’s youngest daughter. She says 
well that she will never be pretty; 
but you like the quiet little face, 
though its features are small and in- 
significant, and its expression does 
not at all strike you, further than to 
kindness for the gentle owner, as she 
sits under the hot September sun, 
with her feet almost touching the 
water, pulling handfuls of grass, and 
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looking wistfully towards the mill. 
A dress of some fine woollen stuff, 
shapeless and ungraceful, distin- 
guishes her rank only very slightly ; 
for the time is 1735, when fashions 
travel slowly, and the household of 
Kellie practises economy. Like the 
scene is the little lady ; without much 
of even the natural beauty of child- 
hood, but with a clear, soft, uncloud- 
ed face, contented and gentle, think- 
ing of everything but herself. 

Turn round the paling of the gar- 
den to the other side of this grey 
house, and the scene ischanged. For 
the background you have a thick 
clump of wood, already brilliant in 
its autumn tints. Immediately strik- 
ding your eye is a gorgeous horse- 
chestnut, embosomed among greener 
foliage—a bit of colour for an artist 
to study. The trees grow on an ab- 
rupt green mound, one of the slopes 
of the little glen—the only one so 
becomingly sheltered; and from its 
‘steep elevation a little silvery stream 
of water falls down, with a continual 
tinkling, to the small pebbly bed be- 
low. Between this minstrel and the 
house spreads a ‘‘ green” of soft thick 
grass, with poppies gleaming in the 
dong fringes of its margin, and blue- 
eyed forget-me-nots looking up from 
the sod. One step up from the green, 
on the steep ascent, which has been 
cut into primitive steps, brings you 
on a level with the milldam, and its 
bordering willows ; and beyond shows 
you a wider horizon, bounded by the 
green swelling summit of Kellie Law, 
the presiding hill of the district, from 
which a range of low hills extends 
westward, until they conclude in the 
steep wooded front of Balcarras Craig, 
striking a bold perpendicular line 
across the sky. Rich fields and scat- 
tered farm-houses lie between you 
and the hills, and some of the fields 
are populous with merry companies 
of ‘* shearers,” whose voices, softened 
by the distance, touch the ear plea- 
santly now and then. These lands 
were well cultivated and productive 
even at that time ; and on this side of 
Kellie Mill, you could believe you 
were within the fertile bounds of the 
kingdom of Fife. 

And the little figures on the green 
contrast strikingly with the young 
watcher without. Foremost, seated 
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in the deep soft grass, which presses 
round her on every side, with its long, 
bending, elastic blades, sits a child of 
some eight years, with the soft cherub 
face which one sometimes sees in rural 
places, delicately tinted, beautifully 
formed. Round the little clear fore- 
head clusters hair paler than gold, 
not in curls, but in soft circlets, like 
rings. Just a little darker as yet are 
the long eyelashes and finely marked 
brows ; and the eyes are sunny blue, 
running over with light, so that they 
dazzle you. It is considerably brown- 
ed, the little face, with the sun of this 
whole summer, and, with perhaps just 
a shade too much of rosy colour, has 
a slightly petulant, wilful expression ; 
but when you look at Katie Stewart, 
you can understand the admiratiou of 
Lady Anne. 

Only a little taller is that staid sis- 
ter Isabell, who sits knitting a great 
blue woollen stocking by Katie’s side. 
Isabell is twelve, and her hair has 
grown a little darker, and she herself 
looks womanly, as she sits and knits 
with painful industry, counting the 
loops as she turns the heel, and paus- 
ing now and then to calculate how 
much she has to do before she may 
escape from her task. The stocking 
is for her father: he has an immense 
heel, Isabell thinks secretly, as she 
almost wishes that some such process 
as that severe one adopted by the sis- 
ters of Cinderella, could be put in 
operation with honest John Stewart. 
But yonder he stands, good man, his 
ruddy face whitened over, and his 
fourteen stone of comfortable sub- 
stance fully needing all the foundation 
it has to stand upon: so Isabell re- 
turns to her knitting with such energy 
that the sound of her “wires” is 
audible at the mill-door, and John 
Stewart, turning round, looks proudly 
at his bairns. 

Janet stands on the threshold of 
the house, peeping out ; and Janet by 
no means looks so well as her sisters. 
She has a heavier, darker face, a 
thick, ungainly figure, and looks any- 
thing but good-humoured. They are 
all dressed in a very primitive style, 
in home-made linen, with broad blue 
and white stripes; and their frocks 
are made in much the same form as 
the modern pinafore. But simple as 
its material is, Janet has the skirt of 
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her dress folded up, and secured round 
her waist—* kilted,” as she calls it— 
exhibiting a considerable stretch of 
blue woollen petticoat below; for 
Janet has been employed in the house, 
by reason of her superior strength, 
assisting her mother and the stout 
maid-servant within. 

Over Katie’s red lip come little 
gushes of song, as she bends over the 
daisies in her lap, and threads them. 
The child does not.know that she is 
singing; but the happy little voice 
runs on unconsciously, with quick 
breaks and interruptions like breath. 

‘“* Katie, I dinnaken what ye think 
ye’re gaun to be,” said the womanly 
elder sister. ‘* Ye never do a turn; 
and it’s no as if ye got onything hard. 
Woman, if I had the like of thae bon- 
nie thread stockings to work instead 
of thir, I would never stop till they 
were done!” 

‘** But I’m no you, Bell,” said Ka- 
tie, running on without a pause into 
her song. 

“ Threading gowans!—they’re of 
nae use in this world,” continued the 
mentor. ‘ What is’t for?” 

‘“* Just they’re bonnie,” said little 
Katie. 

‘* They’re bonnie!” Isabell re- 
ceived the excuse with as much con- 
tempt as Lady Anne’s attendant had 
just done. 

** Eh Bell, woman!—eh Katie!” 
exclaimed Janet, descending from 
the garden paling with a great leap, 
** there’s wee Lady Anne sitting on 
the burnside, and there’s Nelly speak- 
ing to my faither. She’s wanting 
something ; for, look at him, how he’s 
pointing here. Eh Bell, what will’t 
be?” 

‘Weel, Nelly, gang in-by, and ask 
the wife,” said the miller; “ it’s no 
in my hands. I never meddle wi’ the 
bairns.” 

“The bairns! she’s wanting some 
of us,” cried Janet. 

Isabell’s stocking dropped on her 
knee, and they watched Nelly into 
the house; but little Katie threaded 
her gowans, and sang her song, and 
was happily unconscious of it all. 

By and by, Mrs Stewart herself 
appeared at the door. She was a 
little fair-haired woman, rather stout 
now-a-days, but a beauty once; and 
with the pretty short-gown, held in 
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round her still neat waist by a clean 
linen apron, and her animated face, 
looked yet exceedingly well, and vin- 
dicated completely her claim to be 
the fountain-head and original of the 
beauty of her children. 

Isabell lifted her stocking, as her 
mother, followed by Nelly, came 
briskly towards the green, and began 
to knit with nervous fingers, making 
clumsy noises with her wires. Janet 
stared at the approaching figures 
stupidly with fixed eyes; while little 
Katie, pausing at last, suspended her 
chain of gowans over her round sun- 
burnt arm, and lifted her sunny eyes 
with a little wonderment, but no very 
great concern. 

‘‘T’m sure it’s no because she’s of 
ony use at hame, that I should scruple 
to let her away,” said Mrs Stewart, 
“for she’s an idle monkey, never 
doing a hand’s turn from morning till 
night; but ye see she never hauds 
hersel in right order, and she would 
just be a fash at the Castle.” 

At the Castle! Intense grows the 
gaze of Janet, and there is a glow on 
the face of the staid Isabell; but 
little Katie again unconsciously sings, 
and looks up with her sunny, won- 
dering, unconcerned eyes into her 
mother’s face. 

‘Nae fear; if she’s no content, 
Lady Betty will send her hame,” said 
the nurse; ‘* but ye see Lady Anne, 
she’s never done crying for little 
Katie Stewart.” 

There is a slight momentary con- 
traction of Isabell’s forehead, and 
then the flush passes from her face, 
and the wires cease to strike each 
other spasmodically, and she, too, 
looks up at her mother, interested, 
but no longer anxious. She is not 
jealous of the little bright sister— 
only Isabell yearns and longs for the 
universal love which Katie does by 
no means appreciate yet, and cannot 
well understand how it is that Katie 
is always the dearest—always the 
dearest! It is the grandest distinc- 
tion in the world, the other little 
mind muses unconsciously, and Isa- 
bell submits to be second with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Such a like sicht she is, trailing 
about the burnside a’ the hours of the 
day,” exclaimed the mother, survey- 
ing Katie’s soiled frock with dismay. 
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‘‘ Hout! Mrs Stewart,” said the 
patronising nurse, ‘‘ what needs ye 
fash about it. Naebody expects to 
see your little ane put on like the 
bairns that come about the Castle.” 

Mrs Stewart drew herself up. 
**Thank ye for your guid opinion, 
Nelly; but Dll hae naebody make 
allowances for my bairn. Gang in to 
the house this moment, Katie, and 
get on a clean frock. It’s Lady Anne 
that’s wanting ye, and no a common 
body ; and ye’ve forbears and kin of 
your ain as guid as most folk. Gang 
in this minute, and get yoursel sorted. 
Ye’re to gang to the Castle with 
Lady Anne.” 

Reluctantly Katie rose. ‘I’m no 
wanting to gang to the Castle! I’m 
no heeding about Lady Anne!” 

** Eh Katie!” exclaimed Isabell 
under her breath, looking up to her 
wistfully ; but the little capricious 
favourite could already afford to think 
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lightly of the love which waited on 
her at every turn. 

Mrs Stewart had a temper—a rather 
decided and unequivocal one, as the 
miller well knew. ‘* Yell do what 
you're bidden, and that this moment,” 
she said, with a slight stamp of her 
foot. ‘*Gang in, and Merran will 
sort ye; and see ye disobey me if ye 
daur !” 

Isabell rose and led the little pout- 
ing Katie away, with a secret sigh. 
No one songht or cared for her, as 
they did for this little petulant spoiled 
child; and Isabell, too, was pretty, 
and kind, and gentle, and had a sort 
of sad involuntary consciousness of 
those advantages which still failed to 
place her on the same platform with 
the favourite. Dull Janet, who was not 
pretty, envied little Katie; but Isabell 
did not envy her. She only sighed, 
with a blank feeling, that no one loved 
her, as every one loved her sister. 


CHAPTER II. 


“But Lady Betty never wears 
them, and what’s the use o’ a’ thae 
bonnie things,” asked little Katie, 
after the first burst of admiration 
was over, and she stood at leisure 
contemplating the jewels of the Ladies 
Erskine—not a very brilliant display, 
for the house of Kellie was anything 
but rich. 

“If we had had a king and queen 
o’ our ain, and no thae paughty Ger- 
mans—or even if it werena for that 
weary Union, taking away our name 
fiom us—wus that never were con- 
quered yet, and wadna be if the haill 
world joined to do it—Lady Betty 
wad wear the braw family diamonds 
in the queen’s presence-cha’mer,” said 
Bauby Rodger, Lady Betty’s maid; 
“but wha’s gaun to travel a lang 
sea-voyage for the sake of a fremd 
queen and a fremd court? And ye 
wadna hae ladies gaun glittering 
about the house wi’ a’ thae shining 
things on ilkadays, and naebody to 
see them. Na,na. Ye’re but a wee 
bairn, Katie Stewart; ye dinna ken.” 

“* But I think they’re awfu’ grand, 
Bauby, and I like that muckle ane 
the best. Do ye think the queen has 
as grand things as thae?” 


“Weel, I'll no say for this new 
queen,” said the candid Bauby. 
‘¢ She’s only come of a wee German 
family, wi’ lands no sae muckle, and 
naebody would daur‘to say half as 
rich and fruitful, as thir Kellie lands 
in Fife; but for our ain auld queens— 
didna they gang covered owre frae 
head to fit with pearls and rubies, and 
embroideries of gold, and diamonds in 
their croon as big as my twa nieves.” 

And Bauby placed these same 
clenched ‘‘nieves,” articles of the 
most formidable size, close together, 
and held them up to the admiring 
gaze of little Katie; for Bauby was 
an enthusiast, and would utterly have 
scorned the Koh-i-noor. 

“‘ Bauby,” inquired the little visi- 
tor, ‘am I to stay at the Castle?” 

““Ye’re up the brae, my woman,” 
was the indirect response. ‘* Nae 
doubt your faither’s a very decent 
man, and ye’re no an ill bairn your- 
sel, and come of creditable folk ; but 
there’s mony a wee Miss atween this 
and the sea would be blythe to come 
to Kellie, to be bred up with Lady 
Anne: and it’s to be naebody but 
you, Katie Stewart. My certy, ye’re 
a favoured bairn.” 
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It seemed that Katie was slightly 
inclined to dispute this proposition, 
for she twisted up the hem of her 
little blue linen apron, and held down 
her head and pouted—but she made 
no articulate reply. 

‘“Where’s little Katie?” cried 
Lady Anne, entering the room with 
a haste and eagerness which gave 
some colour to her small pale face. 
“Katie, your mother’s ben in the 
drawing-room, and she says you're to 
stay.” 

But Katie still pouted, and still 
made a roll of the hem of her apron. 

‘¢ You're no ill-pleased to stay with 
me, Katie?” whispered Lady Anne, 
stealing her arm round her little 
playmate’s neck. 

‘** But I'll never see my mother,” 
said Katie, gradually bursting into a 
little petulant fit of tears—“ nor Bell, 
nor the burn. I dinna want to stay 
at the Castle. I want to gang 
hame.” 

‘QO, Katie, will ye no stay with 
me?” cried poor little Lady Anne, 
tightening her grasp, and joining in 
the tears. 

But Katie, stoutly rebellious, strug- 
gled out of the grasp of her affec- 
tionate friend, and again demanded 
to go home. 

‘* Hame, indeed! My certy, ye 
wad get plenty of hame if I had the 
guiding of ye,” said Bauby Rodger. 
“Gang hame!—just let her, Lady 
Anne—-to work stockings, and learn 
the Single Carritch, and sleep three 
in a bed. She was to have gotten 
the wee closet wi’ the grand wee bed, 
and red curtains, and to have learned 
to dance and play the spinnet, and 
behave hersel, and see the first folk 
in the land. But let her gang hame. 
J wadna stop her. She’ll never be a 
lady ; she’ll learn to milk the cow, 
and gather the tatties, and marry a 
weaver out of Arncreoch !” 

Katie had been gradually drying 
her tears. ‘ T’ll no marry a weaver,” 
exclaimed the child indignantly, with 
an angry flush on her face. ‘I'll no 
milk cows and work stockings. I will 
be a lady;. and i dinna like ye, 
Bauby Rodger!” 

‘* Weel, my woman, I’m no heed- 
ing,” said Bauby with a laugh ; ‘ but 
though ye dinna like me, ye canna 
hinder me doing what my lady bids. 
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There’s nae use fechting noo; for 
your face maun be washed, and ye 
maun gang in to Lady Betty’s draw- 
ing-room and see your mother.” 

It was by no means an easy 
achievement, this washing of Katie’s 
face; and the mild Lady Anne looked 
on in awe and wonder as her wilful 
playfellow struggled in those great 
hands of Bauby’s, to which she was 
wont to resign herself as into the 
hands of a giant—for Bauby was 
nearly six feet high, and proportion- 
ably thick and strong, with immense 
red hands, and an arm nearly as 
thick as Katie’s waist. At last, with 
this great arm passed round Katie’s 
neck, securing the pretty head with 
unceremonious tightness, the good- 
humoured Glumdalca overpowered 
her struggling charge, and the feat 
was accomplished. 

Glowing from the fresh clear water, 
and with those soft rings of hair a 
little disordered on her white temples, 
this little face of Katie’s contrasted 
very strangely with Lady Anne’s, as 
they went together through the great 
stately gallery to Lady Betty’s draw- 
ing-room. Lady Anne had the ad- 
vantage of height, and promised to be 
tall; while Katie’s little figure, plump 
and round as it already was, gave no 
indication of ever even reaching the 
middle stature ;—but the small dark 
head of the Earl’s daughter, with its 
thoughtful serious expression, looked 
only like the shadow beside the sun- 
shine, in presence of the infant beauty 
whose hand she held. Neither of 
them were tastefully dressed — the 
science was unknown then, so far as 
regarded children ; but the quaint 
little old- woman garments pleased no 
less than amused you, when you saw 
the bright child’s face of Katie, while 
they only added to the gravity and 
paleness of the quiet Lady Anne. 

This long, gaunt, dreary gallery— 
how the little footsteps echo through 
it! There is a door standing ajar. 
Who has dared to open the door of 
the great drawing-room ?—but as it is 
open, quick, little Katie, look in. 

Only once before has Katie had a 
glimpse of this magnificent apart- 
ment. It looks very cold — sadly 
dreary and deathlike, especially as 
you know that that little black speck 
just appearing at the corner window 
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is the point of the mournful escut- 
cheon put up there, not a very long 
time ago, when Lady Kellie died; 
and somehow the room looks, with 
its dismal breathless atmosphere, as 
if solemn assemblies took place in it 
every night. Look at those couches, 
with their corners inclined towards 
each other, as if even now spectral 
visitants bent over to whisper in 
each other’s ears; and here, beside 
this great, stiff, high-backed chair, is 
a little low one, with embroidered 
covers, looking as if some fair antique 
lady, in rustling silk and lace, had 
drawn it close to a stately matron’s 
side, and was talking low and ear- 
nestly, craving or receiving counsel. 
Here some one, with heavy chair 
drawn apart, has been looking at that 
portrait. Has been looking !— one 
feels with an involuntary thrill, that, 
leaning back on these velvet cushions, 
some presence to whom the fair 
Erskine, whose pictured face he con- 
templates upon the wall, was dear in 
the old times, may be looking now, 
though we see him not; and the fair 
Erskine perchance leans on his shoul- 
der too, and smiles to see her por- 
trait. Close the door reverently, 
children, and leave it to the dead. 

In now through this matted pas- 
sage to a room of much smaller 
dimensions, with windows looking 
over a fair green country to the far 
away sea; and this is a living room, 
cheerful to see after the awe of the 
great drawing-room. At the side of 
the great hearth, in which a bright 
fire is burning, Lady Betty sits in a 
large arm-chair. She is not much 
above twenty, but seems to think it 
necessary that she should look very 
grave and composed in her capa- 
city of head of the house—feminine 
head of the house, for Lord Kellie 
still lives and rules his household. 
Lady Betty’s dress is of dark silk, 
not the newest, and over it she wears 
a handkerchief of delicate white mus- 
lin, with a narrow embroidered bor- 
der. A white muslin apron, with 
corresponding embroideries, covers 
the front of her dress, which has deep 
falling ruffles of lace at the elbows, 
and a stiff stomacher which you 
scarcely can see under those folds of 
muslin. Over her arms are drawn 
long black silk gloves without fingers, 
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and she wears a ring or two of some 


value. Her head is like a tower 
with its waves of dark hair combed 
up from the brow, and her stature 
scarcely needs that addition, for all 
the Erskines are tall. Little Katie is 
really awed now, and feels that there 
is something grand in sheltering under 
the shadow of Lady Betty’s wing. 
Mrs Stewart stands before Lady 
Betty engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with her. Not because Mrs 
Stewart is humble, and chooses this 
attitude as the most suitable, but be- 
cause Mrs Stewart is earnest, and 
being in the habit of using the instru- 
ment of gesture a good deal, has 
risen to make it more forcible. One 
of her hands is lifted up, and she 
holds out the other, on which now 
and then she taps with her substan- 
tial fingers to emphasise her words. 
‘You see, my lady, we have nae 
occasion to be indebted to onybody 
for the upbringing of our bairns. My 
man, I am thankful to say, isa de- 
cent man, and a well-doing, and, if 
we're spared, we'll have something to 
leave to them that come after us; but 
I dinna dispute the advantage of 
being brought up at the Castle. The 
Castle’s ae thing, the mill’s anither ; 
but I must have my conditions, or 
Katie Stewart must come hame.” 
‘Well, Mrs Stewart, let me hear 
your conditions,” said Lady Betty, 


graciously. ‘*I have no doubt they 
are very sensible; let me _ hear 
them.” 


‘** She’mustna be learned to lightlie 
her ain friends—they’re a creditable 
kindred, no to be thought shame of. 
She’s no to think hersel better than 
Isabell and Janet, her ain sisters. 
She’s to come to the mill aye 
when she can win, to keep her from 
pride she has nae right to. I'll not 
suffer the natural band to be broken, 
my lady; though she zs to be brought 
up with Lady Anne, she’s still just 
little Katie Stewart of Kellie Mill. 
That’s my most special condition.” 

‘“‘ Very right; no one could possibly 
object to it,” said Lady Betty. 

‘‘And she’s to get to the kirk. 
Your ladyship’s maid could leave her 
at Arncreoch, and we'll meet her 
there on the road to Carnbee kirk, 
Lady Betty. She’s at no hand to 
gang down to Pittenweem to the 
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English chapel. 
that.” 

“ T will not ask you, Mrs Stewart,” 
said Lady Betty, gently. 

‘“‘ And she’s to get nae questions 
but the right question-book. It’s 
easy bending the minds of bairns, 
and I canna have her turned to the 
English way, my lady. I couldna do 
with that; but, granting a’ thae con- 
ditions, and as lang as she’s happy 
and keeps in her health, and behaves 
hersel, I’ve nae objection to her 
staying at the Castle.” 

‘‘Eh, Mrs Stewart, I’m glad!” 
exclaimed Lady Anne. 

‘* But ye dinna say a word your- 
sel, you monkey,” said the mother. 
drawing Katie forward. ‘Are you 
no proud of being asked to stay wi’ 
Lady Anne at the Castle?” 

Katie made a long pause though 
the anxious questioning eyes of Anne 
were upon her, and her mother’s im- 
perative fingers were beginning to 
tighten on her shoulder; for Katie 
was wilful, and would neither be 
coaxed nor coerced. At last her 
mingled feelings gained utterance 
slowly. 

“*T would like to be a lady,” said 
Katie, stoutly resisting her mother’s 
endeavour to pull her a step forward; 
“‘ but I like Bell, and I like the burn- 
side—and you, mother.” 

Well for Katie that she added the 
last clause—it touched her mother’s 
heart, and interrupted the anathema 
which she was about to launch at the 
unoffending burn. 

*¢ Bell will be better without ye— 
ye did nothing but keep her idle; and 
the burnside winna rin away — ye 
can come and see it and me, Katie. 
We'll miss ye at hame, for a’ the 
little mischief ye are.” 

There was a slight quaver in Mrs 
Stewart’s voice; but now Lady Betty 
rose, with that magnificent rustling 
sound which to Katie seemed so 
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grand and awful, to offer, with her 
own hand, a very little glass of 
wine. 

In a corner near one of the win- 
dows, at an elaborately-carved escri- 
toire, sat another young lady, so very 
silent that it was some time before 
you became aware of her presence. 
Materials for some of the “fancy” 
works of the time lay on a little table 
beside her, but at present Lady 
Janet was writing, painfully copying 
some measured paragraphs out of 
one manuscript - book into another. 
Lady Betty, the young head and 
ruler of the house, was super-careful 
in ‘* doing her duty” to her sisters ; 
so Janet, now too old for writing 
copies, conscientiously spent an hour 
every day, under Lady Betty’s own 
superintendence, in copying medicinal 
recipes to improve her hand. 

One end of the room was filled 
with a great book-case of carved 
oak. On the other side stood a spin- 
net with fragile legs and ornaments 
of ivory. The middle of the apart- 
ment was carpeted, but round the 
sides you still saw the beautifully 
clear waxed floor, in which the light 
glimmered and unwary walkers slid. 
Great window-seats, with heavy soft 
cushions covered with dark velvet, 
lined the three windows at the other 
end, and an elaborate embroidered 
screen stood in the corner beside 
Lady Janet’s escritoire. The walls 
were wainscoted, polished and glim- 
mering like the floor, and some 
family portraits darkened rather than 
enlivened the sombre colouring of the 
room. But still it was a very grand 
room, and little Katie Stewart trem- 
bled, even when bidden, to draw that 
tremendous lumbering velvet foot- 
stool, which looked like a family- 
coach, to the fireside, and to sit down 
on it, with her pretty head almost 
touching Lady Betty’s knee. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the west room, which opens off 
this long dim gallery, Lady Anne 
Erskine sits busied with some em- 
broidery. This apartment, too, is 
wainscoted, and has a_ slippery 
waxed floor, only partially carpeted, 





and the window is high up in the 
wall, and gives a singular prison-like 
aspect to the room. The light slants 
full on the dark head of Lady Anne, 
as she bends it very slightly over the 
embroidery frame, which has . been 
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_ raised so high that she may have light 
enough to work without much stoop- 
ing. Quite in shadow lies this space 
under the window; but, near the 
middle of the room, the sunshine, 
streaming in from the western sky, 
makes a strong daguerreotype of the 
heavy massive frame and little panes 
of the casement. In this shady place 
stands Katie Stewart, holding a book 
high up in both her hands to reach 
the light. She is fourteen now, and 
as-tall as she will ever be, which is 
not saying much; but those blue 
sunny eyes, earnestly lifted to the 
elevated book, are as exuberant in 
light and mirth as ever, and are, in- 
deed, such overflowing dancing eyes 
as one seldom sees in any other than 
an Irish face. Her hair has grown a 
little longer, and is no more permitted 
to stray about her white brow in 
golden rings, but is shed behind her 
ears, and put in ignoble thraldom. 
And, with all its infant beauty undi- 
minished, the face has not lost the 
petulant wilful expression of its ear- 
lier childhood —the lips pout some- 
times still, the soft forehead con- 
tracts—but tall, awkward, good Lady 
Anne looks down from her high seat 
upon little Katie, and watches the 
pretty changeful features with the 
quick observation of love. 

The dress of both is considerably 
improved, for Katie now wears a fine 
woollen stuff called crape, and Lady 
Anne’s gown is silk. With a point 
before and a point behind, the dresses 
fit closely round the waist, and the 
sleeves are short, and terminate at the 
elbow with a cuff of fine snow-white 
linen. Lean and unhandsome are the 
arms of the quick-growing tall Lady 
Anne ; but Katie’s are as round and 
white as Anne’s are angular, and look 
all the better for want of the long black 
lace gloves which her friend wears. ' 

It is a very elaborate piece of em- 
broidery this, over which Lady Anne 
bends, and has been the burden and 
oppression of four or five years bygone, 
for Lady Betty, who has had her full 
share in spoiling Katie Stewart, 
rigidly “‘ does her duty” to her own 
young sister; and Anne has been 
forced to do her duty, and her em- 
broidery too, many a fair hour, while 
= did little more than idle by her 
side. 
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But now hold up higher still, that 
it may catch the receding, fainter- 
shining light, this precious quarto, 


little Katie. Not very many books 
are to be had in Kellie Castle which 
the young ladies much appreciate— 
all the dearer is this Gentle Shepherd; 
and Lady Anne’s embroidery goes on 
cheerfully as the sweet little voice at 
her side, with a considerable fra- 
grance of Fife in its accent, reads 
aloud to her the kindly old-fashioned 
obsolete book. It was not old- 
fashioned then; for Lady Betty’s 
own portrait, newly painted, repre- 
sents her in the guise of a shep- 
herdess, and little Katie sings songs 
about crooks and reeds, and Amintas 
and Chloes who ‘ tend a few sheep,” 
and the sentiment of the time sees 
poetry only in Arcadia. So the two 
girls read their Allan Ramsay, and 
fancy there never was a story like 
the Gentle Shepherd. 

Now it darkens, and higher and 
higher little Katie holds her book ; 
but that daguerreotype on the floor 
of the bright window-panes, and 
strong marked bars of their frame, 
fades and grows faint;—and now 
Lady Anne not unwillingly draws 
her needle for the last time through 
the canvass, and little Katie elevates 
herself on tiptoe, and contracts her 
sunny brows with earnest gazing on 
the great dim page. Softly steps the 
Lady Anne from her high seat— 
softly, lest she should interrupt the 
reader, stirs the slumbering fire, till 
half-a-dozen dancing flames leap up 
and fill the room with ruddy, waver- 
ing light. So linger no longer to 
catch that dubious ray from the win- 
dow, little Katie, but, with one light 
bound, throw yourself by the side of 
this bright hearth, and slant your 
great Allan Ramsay in the close em- 
brace of your soft arms; while the 
good Lady Anne draws a low chair 
to the other side of the fire, and, 
clasping her hands in her lap, peace- 
fully listens, and looks at the reader 
and the book. . 

You need no curtain for that high 
window—and now the strong bars of 
the casement mark themselves out 
against the clear frosty blue of the 
March sky, and stars begin to shine in 
the panes. A strange aspect the 


room has with those dark glimmering 
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ruddy and bright. Lady Anne, with 
her thin long arms crossed on her 
knee, sits almost motionless, reclining 
on her high-backed chair, and looking 
at Katie; while Katie, with one 
hand held up to shield her flushed 
face, embraces Allan Ramsay closely 
with the other, and reads. Neither 
of them, were they not absorbed in 
this wonderful book, would like to sit 
in the dark room alone with those 
mysterious shadowy corners, and that 
glimmering door slightly swaying to 
and fro with the draught from the 
windy gallery. But they are not here, 
these two girls; they are out among 
the summer glens and fields, beside 
the fragrant burnside with Peggie, or 
ou the hill with the Gentle Shepherd. 

But -there is a heavy foot in the 
passage, pacing along towards the 
west room, and immediately the 
glimmering door is thrown open, and 
with a resounding step enters Bauby 
Rodger. 

‘Save us! are ye a’ in the dark, 
my lady ?” exclaimed Bauby ; “‘ never 
dune yet wi’ that weary book; but 
I'll tell ye something to rouse ye, 
Lady Anne. I’ve laid out Lady 
Betty’s wedding gown in the state 
cha’mer, and it’s the grandest-looking 
thing ever ye saw. Lady Betty her- 
sel is in the drawing-room wi’ my 
lord. If ye want to see’t afore it’s 
on, ye maun gang now.” 

Lady Anne was docile, and rose at 
once. ‘*Come, Katie,” she said, 
holding out her hand as Bauby pro- 
ceeded to light the lamp. 

But Katie contracted her brows, 
and clung to her book. ‘*I want to 
see about Peggie. Never mind Lady 
Betty’s gown; we'll see it the morn, 
Lady Anne.” 

“Do what you're bidden, Miss 
Katie,” advised Bauby Rodger in an 
imperative tone. 

** What I’m bidden! I’m no Lady 
Anne’s maid like you,” retorted Katie. 

‘‘ Nobody means that; never mind 
Bauby,” said Lady Anne entreatingly. 
“*T would do anything you asked me, 
Katie; will you come now for me?” 
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walls, and this uncurtained window. 
Deep gloomy corners shadow it all 
round, into which the fire sends fitful 
gleams, invading the darkness; and 
the centre of the room, between 
the hearth and the opposite wall, is 
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Again the sunny brows contracted 
—the little obstinate hand held fast 
by the book—and then Katie sud- 
denly sprang to her feet. ‘I'll do 
what you want me, Lady Anne—TI’il 
aye.do what you want me—for you 
never refuse me.” 

The lamp was lighted by this time, 
and fully revealed Katie’s flushed 
face to the scrutiny of Bauby Rodger. 

** Oh, Miss Katie, the like o’ that!” 
exclaimed the careful guardian ; ‘‘such 
a face wi’ sitting on the fire! And 
what would Lady Betty say to me, 
think ye, if she saw it, for letting ye 
get sae muckle o’ your ain way?” 

Katie made no answer; she only 
pulled, half in mirth, half in anger, a 
lock of very red hair which had 
escaped from under Bauby’s close 
cap, and then, taking Lady Anne’s 
hand, hurried her away at quite an 
undignified pace, singing as she went, 
“To daunton me, to daunton me,” 
in defiance. 

“Ane canna be angry at that 
bairn,” said Bauby to herself, as she 
bundled up the stray tress unceremo- 
niously under her cap ; ‘‘ she has mair 
spunk in her little finger than Lady 
Anne has in a’ her buik, and she’s a 
mischievous ill-deedy thing; but yet 
a body canna but like the little ane. 
Pity them that have the guiding 0’ 
her when she comes to years, for 
discreet years she’ll never see.” 

Whereupon Bauby, to console her- 
self, caught up the distant music 
which she heard passing through the 
long gallery ; and being a desperate 
Jacobite, and traitor to the esta- 
blished government, sang with energy 
the concluding verse— 


“To see King James at Edinburgh cross 
Wii’ fifty thousand foot and horse, 
And the usurper forced to flee, 
Oh that is what maist would wanton me! ” 


In the chamber of state a lamp 
was burning, which revealed Lady 
Betty’s wedding gown, radiant in its 
rich stiff folds, spread at full length 
upon the bed for the inspection of the 
new comers. But at the foot of the 
bed, leaning upon the heavy massy 
pillar which supported the faded 
splendour of its canopy, stood a 
figure very unlike the dress. It was 
Lady Janet Erskine, now a tall, pale, 
rather graceful young woman of two- 
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and-twenty—of a grave, kind temper, 
whose quietness hid very deep feel- 
ings. Lady Janet’s arms were 
clasped about the pillar on which 
she leaned, and her slight figure 
shook with convulsive sobs. As the 
girls entered, she hurriedly untwined 
her arms, and turned away, but not 
before the quick observant Katie had 
seen her eyes red with weeping, and 
discovered the uncontrollable emo- 
tions, which could scarcely be coerced 
into absolute silence, even for the 
moment which sufficed her to hasten 
from the room. 

“Eh, Katie, is it not bonnie?” 
said Lady Anne. 

Katie replied not, for her impa- 
tient, curious, petulant mind burned 
to investigate the mystery ; and the 
sympathies of her quick and vivid 
nature were easily roused. Katie 
did not care now for the wedding 
gown; the sad face of Lady Janet 
was more interesting than Lady 
Betty’s beautiful dress. 

But a very beautiful dress it was. 
Rich silk, so thick and strong that, 
according to the vernacular descrip- 
tion, it could “stand it’s lane;” and 
of a delicate colour, just bright and 
fresh enough to contrast prettily with 
the elaborate white satin petticoat 
which appeared under the open robe 
in front. At the elbows were deep 
graceful falls of rich lace ; but Katie 
scarcely could realise the possibility 
of the grave Lady Betty appearing in 
a costume so magnificent. She was 
to appear in it, however, no later 
than to-morrow ; for to-morrow the 
wise young head of the household 
was to go away, and to be known no 
more as Lady Betty Erskine, but as 
Elizabeth, Lady Colville. The inti- 
mation of this approaching change 
had been a great shock to all in 
Kellie; but now, in the excitement of 
its completion, the family forgot for 
— how great their loss was 
to be. 

*“ And to-morrow, Katie, is Lor- 
die’s birthday,” said Lady Anne, as 
they returned to the west room. 

On the low chair which Lady Anne 
had left by the fireside, the capacious 
seat of which contained the whole of 
his small person, feet and all, reposed 
a child, with hair artificially curled 
round his face, and a little mannish 
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formal suit, in the elaborate fashion 
of the time. 
** The morn’s my birthday,” echoed 


the little fellow. ‘*‘ Mamma’s to gie 
me grand cakes, and I’m to wear a 
braw coat and a sword, and to be 
Lord Colville’s best man; for Lord 
Colville will be my uncle, Katie, 
when he marries Auntie Betty.” 

‘**Whisht, Lordie, you're no to speak 
so loud,” said Katie Stewart. 

‘What way am I no to speak so 
loud? Mamma never says that—just 
Auntie Anne and Auntie Janet; but 
I like you, Katie,- because you're 
bonnie.” 

‘** And Bauby says you’re to marry 
her, Lordie, when you grow a man,” 
said Lady Anne. 

‘““ Ay, but mamma says no; for 
she says Katie’s no a grand lady, 
and I’m to marry naebody but a 
grand lady; but I like Katie best 
for all that.” 

‘*T wouldna marry you,” retorted 
the saucy Katie; “for I'll be a big 
woman, Lordie, when you're only a 
bairn.” 

‘* Bauby says you'll never be big. 
If you were as old as Auntie Betty, 
you would aye be wee,” said the lit- 
tle heir. 

Katie raised her hand menacingly, 
and looked fierce. The small Lord 
Erskine burst into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter. He, too, was a spoiled child. 

‘¢T’ll be five the morn,” continued 
the boy; ‘‘and I’m to be the best 
man. I saw Auntie Janet greeting. 
What makes her greet ?” 

** Lordie, I wish you would speak 
low!” exclaimed Lady Anne. 

‘‘Mamma says I’m to be Earl of 
Kellie, and I may speak any way I 
like,” returned the heir. 

‘* But you shanna speak any way 
you like!” cried the rebellious Katie, 
seizing the small lord with her soft 
little hands, which were by no means 
destitute of force. ‘You shanna say 
anything to vex Lady Janet!” 

‘‘ What for?” demanded Lordie, 
struggling in her grasp. 

‘“‘ Because I'll no let you,” said the 
determined Katie. 

The spoiled child looked furiously 
in her face, and struck out with his 
clenched hand; but Katie grasped 
and held it fast, returning his stare 
with a look which silenced him. The 
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boy began to whimper, and to appeal 
to Lady Anne; but Lady Anne, in 
awe and admiration, looked on and 
interfered not, fervently believing 
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that never before had there been 
such a union of brilliant qualities as 
now existed in the person of Katie 
Stewart. 


. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘ But what makes Lady Janet 
greet?” Katie could not answer the 
question to her own satisfaction. 

Poor Lady Janet! A certain Sir 
Robert had been for a year or two a 
constant visitor at Kellie; his resi- 
dence was at no great distance ; and 
he had lost no opportunity of recom- 
mending himself to the quiet, intense 
Janet Erskine. He was a respect- 
able, average man; handsome enough, 
clever enough, attractive enough, to 
make his opportunities abundantly 
sufficient for his purpose; and for a 
while Lady Janet had been very 
happy. But then the successful Sir 
Robert began to be less assiduous, to 
come seldom, to grow cold ; and Janet 
drooped and grew pale uncomplain- 
ingly, refusing, with indignation, to 
confess that anything had grieved 
her. The Earl had not noticed the 
progress of this affair, and now knew 
no reason for his daughter’s depressed 
spirits and failing health ; while Lady 
Betty, sadly observing it all, thought 
it best to take no open notice, but 
rather to encourage her sister to 
overcome an inevitable sorrow. 

But the Lady Erskine, Lordie’s 
widowed mother, thought and decided 
differently. At present she was rather 
a supernumerary, unnecessary person 
in Kellie; for Lady Betty’s judicious 
and firm hand held the reins of go- 
vernment, and left her sister-in-law 
very little possibility of interference. 
This disappointment of Janet’s was 
quite a godsend for Lady Erskine— 
she took steps immediately of the 
most peremptory kind. 

For hints, and even lectures, had 
no effect on Sir Robert, when she 
applied them. Less and less frequent 
became his visits—paler and paler 
grew the cheeks of Janet, and Lady 
Erskine thought she was perfectly 
justified in her coup- de-main. 

So she wrote to an honourable mi- 
litary Erskine, who, knowing very 
little about his younger sister, did 
perfectly agree with his brother’s 
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widow, that a good settlement for 
Janet was exceedingiy desirable, and 
that an opportunity for securing it 
was by no means to be neglected. 
She wrote—he came, and with him 
the crisis of Janet Erskine’s fate. 

For the faithless Sir Robert and the 
belligerent brother had some private- 
conversation ; and thereafter Sir Ro- 
bert sought his forsaken lady, and, by 
his changed manner, revived for a 
little her drooping heart ; but then a» 
strange proposal struck harshly on~ 
Lady Janet’s ear. Her brother had: 
interfered. To escape from his inter- 
ference, Sir Robert proposed that 
their long-delayed marriage should 
be hurried—immediate—secret ; and 
that she should leave Kellie with him 
that very night, ‘‘ that there may be 
no collision between your brother and 
myself.” Fatal words these were, 
and they sank like so many stones - 
into Janet Erskine’s heart. 

And for this the little loud spoiled: 
Lordie had seen her weeping—for this,. 
Katie had observed those terrible 
sobs. The poor fated Lady Janet !|— 
thus compelled to take the cold and 
reluctant hand which only under com- 
pulsion was offered to her, now feel- 
ing more than ever that the heart was 
lost. To elope too—to mock the wild 
expedient of passion with these hearts. 
of theirs—the one iced over with in- 
difference, the other paralysed with» 
misery. It was a sad fate. 

And if she hesitated—if she re- 
fused—then, alas! to risk the life of 
the belligerent brother—the life of 
the cold Sir Robert—to lose the life 
of one. So there was no help or rescue 
for her, wherever she looked; and,- 
with positive anguish throbbing in 
her heart, she prepared for her flight. 

It is late at night, and Katie 
Stewart is very wakeful, and cannot 
rest. Through her little window look 
the stars, severe and pale, for the sky 
is frosty, clear, and cold. Katie has 
lain long, turning to meet those un- 
wearying eyes her own wide open 
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wakeful ones, and feeling very eerie, 
and just a little afraid—for certainly. 
there are steps in that gallery without, 
though all the house has been hushed 
and at rest for more than one long 
hour. 

So, in a sudden paroxysm of fear, 
which takes the character of boldness, 
Katie springs from her little bed, and 
softly opens the door. There are in- 
deed steps in the gallery, and Katie, 
from her dark corner, sees two stealthy 
figures creeping towards the stair, 
from the door of Lady Janet’s room. 
But Katie’s fright gradually subsides, 
and melts into wonder, as she per- 
ceives that Bauby Rodger, holding a 
candle in her hand, and walking with 
such precaution as is dreadful to see, 
goes first, and that it is quite impos- 
sible to prevent these heavy steps of 
hers from making some faint impres- 
sion on the silence. 

And behind her, holding up with 
fingers which tremble sadly the 
heavy folds of that long riding-skirt, 
is not that Lady Janet? Very sad, 
as if her heart were breaking, looks 
Lady Janet’s face; and Katie sees 
her cast wistful, longing glances to- 
wards the closed door of Lady Betty’s 
room. Alas! for there peacefully, 
with grave sweet thoughts, unfearing 
for the future, untroubled for the 
past, reposes the bride who shall go 
forth with honour on the morrow ; 
while here, with her great grief in her 
face, feeling herself guilty, forsaken, 
wishing nothing so much as to close 
her eyes this night for ever, pauses 
her innocent unhappy sister—a bride 
also, and a fugitive. 

And so the two figures disappear 
down the stair. Cold, trembling, and 
afraid, Katie pauses in her corner. 
But now the gallery is quite dark, 
and she steals into her room again, 
where at least there are always the 
stars looking in unmoved upon her 
vigils ; but it is a very restless night 
for Katie. 

Very early, when the April morning 
has not fairly dawned, she is up again. 
Still interested, still curious, eager to 
discover what ails Lady Janet, and 
where she has gone. 

The hall below is quite still; no 
one is yet up in the castle, important 
as this day is ; and Katie steals down 
the great staircase, on a vague mis- 


sion of investigation. Upon a little 
table in the hall, under those huge 
antlers which frown so ghost-like in 
the uncertain morning light, stands 
the candlestick which Bauby Rodger 
carried last night; and, as Katie’s 
curiosity examines the only tangible 
sign that what she saw was real, and 
not a dream, and sees that the candle 
in it has burnt down to the socket 
and wasted away, she hears a step 
behind her—although Katie recoils 
with some fear when she beholds 
again the omnipresent Bauby. 

‘* What gars ye rise sae early?” 
exclaimed Bauby, with some impa- 
tience. ‘ It’s no your common way, 
Katie Stewart. Eh me! eh me!” 
added the faithful servant of Kellie, 
looking at the candlestick, and wring- 
ing her great hands. 

“ What ails ye, Bauby ?” 

“ It’s been loot burn down to the 
socket—and it’s a’ my wyte! Gude 
forgie me!—how was I to mind a’ 
thing? The light’s burnt out ; but ye 
dinna ken what that means. And 
what gars ye look at me, bairn, wi’ 
sic reproachfu’ een ? ” 

“* What does’t mean, Bauby?” 
asked Katie Stewart. 

“* It’s the dead of the house—this 
auld house of Kellie,” said Bauby 
mournfully. ‘‘ When a light’s loot 
waste down to the socket, and die of 
itsel’, it’s an emblem of the house. 
The race maun dwine away like the 
light, and gang out in darkness. Oh 
that it hadna been my blame!” 

‘* But Bauby, I couldna sleep last 
night, andI saw ye. Where were ye 
taking Lady Janet?” 

“« The bairn’s in a creel,” said Bau- 
by, starting. ‘* Me take Lady Janet 
ony gate! It’s no my place.” 

‘* Ay, but ye were, though,” re- 
peated Katie; ‘* and she lookit sweard, 
sweard to gang.” 

‘* Weel, weel, she bid to gang; 
ye'll hear the haill story some time,” 
said Bauby, lifting her apron to her 
eyes. ‘* That I should be the ane to 
do this—me that have eaten their 
bread this mony a day—that it should 
be my blame!” 

And Bauby, with many sighs, lifted 
away the unfortunate candlestick. 

They went up stairs together to the 
west room, where Bauby began to 
break up the “ gathered” fire for 
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Katie’s benefit, lamenting all the 
time, under her breath, * that it 
should be me!” At last she sat down 
on the carpet, close to the hearth, 
and again wrung her great hands, and 
wiped a tear from either eye. 

‘** There’s naething but trouble in 
this world,” sighed Bauby ; and what 
is to be, maun be; and lamenting 
does nae good.” 

* But, Bauby, where’s Lady Ja- 
net?” asked little Katie. 

Bauby did not immediately answer. 
She looked into the glowing caverns 
of the newly awakened fire, and 
sighed again. 

* Whisht, Miss Katie, “‘ said Bau- 
by Rodger, ** there’s naething but 
trouble every place, as I was saying. 
Be thankful ye’re only a bairn.” 

But indeed the little curious palpi- 
tating heart could be anything but 
thankful, and rather beat all the 
louder with eagerness and impatience 
to enter these troubles for itself. 

That day was a day full of excite- 
ment to all in Kellie, household and 
guests, and anything but a happy 
one. Many tears in the morning, 
when they discovered their loss—a 
cloud and shadow upon the following 
ceremony, which Katie wonderingly, 
and with decided secret antagonism, 
and a feeling of superiority, saw per- 
formed by a surpliced Scottish bishop ; 
and a dreary blank at night, when, all 
the excitement over, those who were 
left felt the painful void of the two 
vacant places. But the day passed, 
and the next morning rose very 
drearily ; so Katie, glad to escape 
from the dim atmosphere of Kellie, 
put on the new gown which Lady 
Betty had given her, with cambric 
ruffles at the sleeves, and drew her 
long gloves over her arms, and put 
her little ruffled hooded black silk 
mantle above all; and with shoes of 
blue morocco, silver buckled, on her 
little feet, went away to Kellie Mill to 
see her mother. 

Down the long avenue, out through 
that coroneted gate; and the road 
now is a very commonplace country 
road, leading you by and by through 
the village of Arncreoch. This vil- 
lage has very little to boast of. The 
houses are all thatched, and of one 
story, and stand in long shabby par- 
allel rows, on each side of the little 
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street. No grass, nor flowers, nor 
other component of pretty cottages, 
adorns these habitations. Each has a 
kailyard at the back, it is true; but 
the aspect of that is very little more 
delightful than this rough causeway, 
with its dubs in front. A very dingy 
little primitive shop, where is sold 
everything, graces one side, and at 
the other is the Kellie Arms. Chil- 
dren tumble about at every open door; 
and through many of the uncurtained 
windows you see a loom; for Arn- 
creoch is a village of weavers, on 
which the fishing towns on the coast, 
and the rural people about it, look 
down with equal contempt. Little 
Katie, in her cambric ruffles and silk 
mantle, rustles proudly through the 
plebeian village ; and, as she daintily 
picks her steps with those resplendent 
shoes of hers, remembers, with a blush 
of shame, that it had been thought pos- 
sible that she should marry a weaver ! 

But no weaver is this young rural 
magnate who overtakes her on the 
road. It is Philip Landale, a laird, 
though his possessions are of no great 
size, and he himself farmsthem. He 
is handsome, young, well-mannered, 
and a universal favourite ; but little 
Katie’s face flushes angrily when he 
addresses her, for he speaks as if she 
were a child. 

And Katie feels that she is no 
child; that already she is the best 
dancer in the parish, and could com- 
mand partners innumerable ; not to 
speak of having begun to taste, in a 
slight degree, the delights of flirta- 
tion. So Katie scorns, with her whole 
heart, the good-humoured condescen- 
sion of young Kilbrachmont. 

But he is going to Kellie Mill, and 
the young coquette has to walk with 
dignity, and with a certain disdain, 
which Landale does not notice, being 
little interested in the same, by his 
side. Softly yonder rises Kellie Law, 
softly, rounded by the white clouds 
which float just over the head of the 
green gentle hill; and there the long 
range of his lower brethren steal off 
to the west, where Balcarras Craig 
guards them with his bold front, and 
clothes his breast with foliage, to save 
him from the winds. There is nothing 
imposing in the scene ; but it is fine, 
and fresh, and fruitful—vivid with the 
young verdure of the spring. 
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But you look at your blue morocco 
shoes, little Katie, with their silver 
buckles glancing in the sun, and settle 
your mantle over the white arm 
which shines through its black lace 
glove, and have no eyes for the coun- 
try ; and Philip Landale strikes down 
the thistles on the roadside, with the 
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heavy end of the whip he carries, and 
smiles good-humouredly, and does not 
know what to say; and now on this 
rough, almost impassable road, worn 
into deep ruts by the carts which con- 
stantly come and go, bringing gain 
to the miller, they have come in sight 
of Kellie Mill. 


CHAPTER V. 


Isabell Stewart is nineteen now, 
and one of the beauties of Fife. Her 
eyes and her hair are darker than 
Katie’s, her graceful figure a little 
taller, her manner staid and grave, 
as it used to be when she was a 
child ; and though every one speaks 
kindly of Isabell, and she is honoured 
with consideration and respect more 
than belong to her years, she seems 
to lack the power, somehow, of grasp- 
ing and holding fast the affection of 
any. Isabell has no young friends— 
no wooers : thoughtful, gentle, serious, 
she goes about alone, and still in her 
heart there is the old sad conscious- 
ness, the old vague yearning for dearer 
estimation than falls to her lot. She 
does not envy any one, nor grudge 
her little sister Katie the universal 
love which attends her; but Isabell 
thinks she is incapable of creating this 
longed-for affection, and sometimes 
in quiet places, over this thought, 
sheds solitary tears. 

Janet’s looks, too, have improved ; 
still heavier, thicker, and less graceful 
than her sisters, Janet, in her ruddy, 
boisterous health, is a rural belle—has 
already, now being seventeen, troops 
of ‘‘joes,” and rather triumphs over 
the serious Isabell. The beauties of 
the Milton, the three are called ; and 
they deserve the title. 

The house door is open. Without 
any intervention of hall or passage, 
this straightforward door introduces 
you to the family apartment, which is 
no parlour, but a kitchen, tolerably 
sized, extending the whole length of 
the house. It is the afternoon, and 


everything looks well-ordered and 
“‘redd up,” from the glittering plates 
and china which you see through the 
open doors of the oak “ aumrie” in the 
corner, to the white apron and shining 
face of Merran, the servant at the Mill. 
The apartment has a window at each 


end—a small greenish window of thick 
glass, which sadly distorts the world 
without when you look through. But 
it is very seldom that any one looks 
through, for the door is almost always 
open, admitting the pure daylight and 
unshadowed sun. 

At the further window Janet stands 
before a clean deal table, making cakes 
—oat-cakes, that is; for all manu- 
factured of wheaten flour are scones 
or bannocks. Janet has a special 
gift for this craft, and her gown is 
still tucked up, and so are her sleeves, 
that the ruddy round arms may be 
used with more freedom. The girdle 
is on the bright fire, and Merran 
superintends the baking, moving 
almost incessantly between the fire- 
place and the table. Much talk, not 
in the lowest tone, is carried on be- 
tween Merran and Janet. They are 
decidedly more familiar than Mrs 
Stewart approves. 

At the other window the staid 
Isabell sits knitting stockings. Now 
and then you hear her, in her quiet 
voice, saying something to her mo- 
ther, who bustles in and out, and 
keeps up a floating stream of remark, 
reproof, and criticism on everything 
that is going on. But Isabell takes 
little part in Janet’s conversation: a 
slight cloud shades her brow some- 
times, indeed, as the long laugh from 
the other end of the room comes 
harshly on her ear; for these two 
sisters are little like each other. 

It is again a great woollen stocking 
which Isabell knits; and fastened to 
her waist is a little bunch of feathers, 
which she calls her ‘‘ sheath,” and in 
which she secures her wire. Her 
gown is made of dark-striped linen, 
open in front, with a petticoat of the 
same material appearing below ; and 
of the same material is the apron, 
neatly secured about her round slen- 
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der waist. Her soft brown hair is 
bound with a ribbon just a little 
darker than itself, and her eyes are 
cast down upon her work, so that 
you cannot perceive how dark their 
blue has grown, until, suddenly 
startled by a voice without, she lifts 
them to throw a hurried glance to- 
wards the door, where even now 
appears the little splendid Katie, with 
Philip Landale and his riding-whip 
close behind. 

Over Isabell’s lip there escapes a 
half-audible sigh. Little Katie, then, 
is first with Philip Landale too. 

‘““And were ye at the marriage, 
bairn? ” inquired Mrs Stewart ; ‘‘ and 
was’t awfu’ grand ?—and how did the 
prelatic minister do?” 

“And eh, Katie!” exclaimed 
Janet, pressing forward with her 
mealy hands, ‘what a’ had Lady 
Betty on?” 

‘She had on a grand gown, a’ 
trimmed wi’ point-lace, and a white 
satin petticoat, and th€ grandest 
spangles and gum-flowers on her 
train; but oh, mother,” said little 
Katie, ‘* Lady Janet’s run away!” 

- Run away! What are ye mean- 
ing, ye monkey ?” said Mrs Stewart. 

‘The night before last, when it 
was dark, and a’body in their beds, 
I saw Lady Janet gang down through 
the gallery, out of her ain room; and 
she had on her riding-skirt, and was 
looking awfu’ white, like as if her 
heart would break ; and no lang after 
the haill house was up, and she was 
away.” 

‘“* Keep me ! — the night before her 
sister was married! Was she in her 
right mind, think ye?” said Mrs 
Stewart. 

“Had she cast out with them? 
Where would she go, Katie?” said 
Isabell. 

‘Eh, wha did she rin away with?” 
asked the experienced Janet. 

“Tt was with Sir Robert. She’s 
married now, mother, as well as Lady 
Betty,” said Katie; ‘* but I dinna 
think she was glad.” 

Janet laughed, but no one else ven- 
tured to join her. 

** Glad! it would ill set her, leay- 
ing her faither’s house in such a like 
manner. Gae way to your baking, 
Janet, ye haverel,” said Mrs Stewart. 
“‘ My certy, Katie, lass, but you're a 
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grand lady, wi’ your white ribbons 
and your new gown. I'll no have 
ye coming to my quiet house, to 
set Isabell and Janet daft about the 
fashions.” 

** But Isabell has as braw a cloak 
as me, mother,” said Katie, compla- 
cently looking down upon her ruffled 
black silk mantle as she took it off. 

‘** And cambric ruffles, nae less !— 
dead-fine cambric ! Weel, my woman, 
see ye guide them weel; for, except 
ye hae a man o’ your ain to work for 
ye, yell no get mony cambric frills 
out of Kellie Mill.” 

“The beauties of the Milton have 
less need than most folk of ruffles or 
braws,” modestly said the young 
laird. 

“Eh, Kilbrachmont, haud your 
peace, and dinna pit havers in their 
heads. There’s plenty pride in the 
nature o’ them, without helping’t out 
wi’ flattery. Beauties 0’ the Milton, 
said he! I mind twa lassies ance— 
ay, just mysel and Maisdry, my sister, 
if ye will hae’t, Katie—that were as 
weel-favoured as ever stood in your 
shoon; and didna want folk to tell us 
that, either, ony mair than our neigh- 
bours ; but ne’er a body beautied 
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** No for want o’ will,” insinuated 
the young yeoman; ‘‘and if they 
ca’ed ye not beauty, it might be be- 
cause they had a bonnier word.” 

‘** Weel, I'll no say,” said the little 
comely house-mother, with a slight 
elevation of her head. ‘ Sit down to 
the wheel, Katie, and gie it a ca’ the 
time I’m in the aumrie. What's to 
come of this lassie, I ken not; for 
ne’er a decent-like thing is she learned 
to do. Na, Lady Anne hersel is 
never held in such idleset ; and what 
will ye do, ye monkey, if ye ever get 
a man and a house of your ain?” 

“Til gar him keep maids to me, 
and buy me bonnie things,” retorted 
little Katie, taking her seat at the 
wheel. 

“Keep maids to ye? Set ye up! 
If ye’re e’en as weel off as your mo- 
ther was before ye, I'll say it’s mair 
than ye’ve ony right to expect; for 
I'll wad ye a pair of new ruffles, I was 
worth half-a-dizzen hired women the 
first day I steppit on my ain hearth- 
stane, baith to my man and mysel; 
and ye’ll ne’er be worthy o’ the like o’ 
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your faither, John Stewart, Katie, or 
else I’m sair mista’en.” 

Little Katie turned the wheel with 
petulant haste, and pouted. John 
Stewart |—yonder he stands, honest 
man, with his broad bonnet shading 
his ruddy face, newly returned from 
the market—spruce, and in his Sab- 
bath dress. But Katie thinks of the 
Honourable Andrew Colville, and the 
grand English Sir Edward, who had 
been at Lady Betty’s marriage the 
day before; and instinctively the 
little beauty draws herself up, and 
thinks of Peggie in the Gentle Shep- 
herd, and many a heroine more; for 
Katie now knows, quite as well as 
Lady Anne, that the Erskines, though 
they are an earl’s daughters, will 
never look a twentieth part so well 
as the three sisters of Kellie Mill. 

“T think some ane has sent Kil- 
brachmont here on an errand, and the 
puir lad has lost mind o’t on the 
road,” said Janet, now coming for- 
ward with her dress smoothed down, 
and her hands no longer covered with 
meal. ‘ Maister Philip Landale, let 
a-be that clue; and Isabell there, 
she never sees that she’s lost it out of 
her lap.” 

Young Landale started from his 
reverie. ‘*Troth, I saw nae clue, 
Janet: ye’ve quicker e’en than me.” 

** There it is, and the guid yarn a’ 
twisted in that lang whip o’ yours. 
What gars ye bring such things into 
the house? Isabell, canna ye mind 
your ain wark, and no hae folk aye 
needing to look after ye? There, its 
broken ! and ye’ll need anither fasten- 
ing in that heel.” 

** Weel, Janet, I'll fash naebody,” 
said Isabell, quietly gathering up into 
vac lap the clue, with its long ravelled 
end. 

“Tt ought to be me that got the 
trouble,” said young Landale, shyly, 
looking at the elder sister; ‘for I 
hear mair folk than Janet say my 
whip’s aye in the gait; but it’s just a 
custom, ye see.” 

*‘ When ye dinna ken what to say,” 
suggested the malicious Janet. 

‘** Weel, maybe ye’re no far wrang,” 
said young Kilbrachmont, again cast- 
ing a sidelong glance at Isabell, whom 
he had not yet directly addressed. 
**T’m no that ill at speaking in most 
houses ; but for a’ the minister says, 
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ye'll no convince me that the fairy 
glamour is clean gane from this world, 
or ever will be; for ane can speak 
ready enough when ane doesna care 
twa straes what folk think o’t; while 
in anither place we make fuils o’ 
oursels beyond remeid, out of pure 
anxiousness to look weel in some- 
body’s een. It just maun be, I would 
say, a witchcraft somegate in the 


Isabell had never looked up; for 
this turning of the heel, be it known 
to the ignorant, is a crisis in the his- 
tory of a stocking; but her usually 
pale forehead was crimson to the hair, 
and her eyelids drooped heavily as 
she bent over her work, which was 
particularly complicated just now, as 
several loops had dropt, and it was 
no easy job, with those nervous fingers 
of hers, to gather them up again. 

‘““T see the guidman, Kilbrach- 
mont,” said Mrs Stewart, at last 
emerging from behind the carved 
door of the aumrie with a large 
square bottle in her hand. ‘It’s 
weel he’s come in time to counte- 
nance ye with your dram, amang a’ us 
womenfolk ; and it’s real Hollands— 
grand stuff, they tell me, though I’m 
nae judge mysel.” 

** No that ill—no that ill, guidwife,” 
said the miller, as he entered. “I 
would take a guid stoup on your war- 
ranty, though ye are naething but a 
woman. Guid e’en to ye, Kilbrach- 
mont ; but is this a’ ye’re to gi’e us to 
our fourhours, Bell?” 

“I’m gaun to make some tea for 
the bairns and me; but ye’ll no heed 
about that,” said the house-mother. 
‘“* And, man, John, do ye no see Katie 
in a’ her braws?” 

‘“*How’s a’ wi’ ye, lassie?” said 
the father kindly. ‘“ But I wadna 
ken ye to be a bairn of mine, if I 
didna see the bit face. 
if onybody says ye're owre braw to 
be the Miller of Kellie’s daughter, 
aye do you tell them you're owre 
bonnie to be onybody’s else.” 

‘“‘ Hear to his vanity! As if ony- 
body could see a feature of him in 
the bairn’s haill face!” cried Mrs 
Stewart. 4 

But little Katie sat in meditative 
silence, and turned her wheel. The 
wheel was a light one, and hand- 
somely made—a chef-d’euvre of the 
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country wright, who, among many 
more, was a candidate for the favour 
of Janet Stewart. This pretty wheel 
was the musical instrument of Kellie 
Mill. Enter the room when you 
would—at early morning, or when 
the maker of it and his rivals stole in 
at night, to form a lingering group 
round the ruddy centre of the kitchen, 
made bright by the light from the 
fireplace—you always heard the soft 
whirr of the wheel, brought to a 
climax now and then by the sharp 
slipping of the band, or lengthened 
hum with which it rebounded when 
all the yarn was spun. In silence 
now at the wheel sits little Katie, 
passing the thread dreamily through 
her fingers, and taking in all they 
say, only half-conscious that she does 
80, into her mind the while. 

‘*'There’s nae news, Janet—nae 
news. particular I hear o’ in Anster,” 
said the miller, in answer to several 
inquiries; ‘‘but I saw Beelye Oli- 
phant doun-by; he was asking 
kindly for ye a’, and special for 
Isabell.” 

There was no answer; the flush 
fled in a moment from Isabell’s cheeks, 
and other loops were dropt in her 
stocking. Janet alone ventured to 
laugh, and again the long cord of 
young Kilbrachmont’s whip began to 
curl uneasily about the floor. 

‘* The like of that man for sense is 
no to be found, I'll take my aith 
o’t, in the haill kingdom of Fife,” 
said John Stewart with emphasis. 

‘“* Weel, miller, weel,” said young 
Landale hastily, ‘‘ naebody says ony- 
thing against it. No mony thanks to 
him ; he’s as auld as Kellie Law, and 
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what should ail him to be sensible ? 
Its the special quality folk look for in 
auld men.” 

“They dinna aye get it, though,” 
said the miller. ‘ They’re selling 
that tea-water, Isabell, for sixpence a 
cup in Sillerdyke, and muckle the 
fisher lads yonderawa’ think o’t for a 
treat, ye may suppose; but I didna 
think you would thole such wastry in 
this house.” 

‘¢ Mind you your mill, guidman— 
Tll mind the house,” said his wife 
significantly, ‘‘and we'll see whilk 
ane of us has the maist maistry owre 
our dominions at the year’s end. I 
got the tea in a present, and Katie 
comesna ilka day. Make your toddy, 
John Stewart, and haud your peace.” 

*¢ Aweel, aweel—nocht’s to be won 
at woman’s hand,” said the miller. 
‘¢ Draw in your chair, Kilbrachmont, 
and gi’e us your news. Hout, man, 
ye’re in nae hurry ?” 

‘* Weel,” said Landale, with very 
indifferently assumed reluctance, “ if 
ye will keep me, I can give Katie a 
convoy to Kellie gate.” 

Katie! A cloud fell again, dimly, 
sadly, over the face of Isabell. A 
moment before there had been a 
tremulous happiness upon it, not 
usual to see there. Now she cast a 
wistful affectionate look at the little 
pretty sister musing over the wheel, 
and drawing the thread slowly 
through her hand. There is no envy 
in the look, and Katie, suddenly 
glancing up, meets it with wondering 
eyes—sorrowful, inquiring—Whence 
have you this magic, little sister? 
How is it that they all love you? 


CHAPTER VI. 


“*T think he’s courting our Isa- 
bell,” said Katie softly to herself, as 
the young laird of Kilbrachmont left 


her at Kellie gate. The night was 
frosty and the stars clear. Faint light 
and faint shadow fell across that 
homeward path of hers, for there was 
no moon to define the great trees on 
either side of the way; but a very 
little mysterious wind went whisper- 
ing in and out among the boughs, 
with a faint echoing sigh, as though 
it said, ‘Poor me!” Katie was 


used to those long, still, solitary 
roads ; but a little thrill of natural 
timidity made her hurry through the 
dark avenue, and long to see the 
light from the uncurtained window of 
the west room ; and the same feeling 
prompted her anxious endeavour to 
occupy her mind and thoughts with 
something definite, and so keep away 
from her memory the eerie stories 
which abounded then about all rural 
places even more than they do now. 
‘¢ He’s courting our Isabell,” re- 
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peated Katie, under her breath, la- 
pouring to fix upon this proposition 
those discursive thoughts which would 
bring back to her mind the popular 
ghost of one of the little coast towns 
in the neighbourhood. Only a month 
ago, Davie Steele, Bauby Rodger’s 
sister’s husband, had seen the Red 
Slippers in Pittenweem ; and Katie’s 
heart leaped to her lips as something 
rustled on the ground a little way 
before her, and she paused in terror 
lest these very Red Slippers should 
be taking their ghostly exercise by 
her side; but it was only a great, 
stiff, red oak leaf, which the new bud 
had thrust forth from the branch 
to which all the winter it had clung 
with the tenacious grasp of death ; 
and, quickening her pace still a little, 
Katie hurried on. 

But the fact that young Kilbrach- 
mont had designs on Isabell was not 
of sufficient interest to keep her mind 
engaged, and Katie began to sing to 
herself softly as she went, half-run- 
ning, over the solitary way. The 
song was about Strephon and Chloe, 
after the fashion of the time; but the 
air was a sweet Lowland one, and 
there were pretty lines in the verses, 
though they did come too distinctly 
from Arcadia. As she sang, her heart 
beat placidly, and usual fancies re- 
turned again to her mind—the grand 
English Sir Edward, the Honourable 
Andrew ; but a grander Sir Edward 
—a more accomplished, handsomer, 
dlither, loftier gentleman—was yet 
to come, attended by all imaginary 
splendours, to make a lady of little 
Katie Stewart. 

There now is the light from the 
west room, cheering the young way- 
farer ; and now Bauby Rodger’s very 
real and unsentimental voice calls 
from a little side-entrance to Mally, 
one of the maids in the kitchen, sus- 
pected at present to be keeping tryst 
pehind the garden hedge with a 
fisher lad, who has walked a dozen 
miles to-night for sake of this same 
tryst, and has not the slightest in- 
tention of suffering it to be disturbed 
so soon. Within sight and hearing 
of home, little Katie ventures to 
linger on her way, and again she 
‘thinks of young Kilbrachmont and 
Beelye Oliphant and Isabell. 

Beelye or Bailie Oliphant is a dig- 
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nitary of the little town of Anstruther, 
on the coast—a man of substance and 
influence in his sphere; and John 
Stewart has been for some time 
coquetting with him about another 
Mill-town, very near Anstruther, of 
which the bailie is landlord, and 
which the miller thinks would be a 
better speculation than this mill at 
Kellie. Unfortunately, in the course 
of these transactions about the mill, 
the respectable bailie has seen Isa- 
bell Stewart, and the old man thinks 
she would make a ‘*douce” dignified 
wife, worthy the lands and tenements 
with which he could endow her. So 
also thinks the miller; and Isabell 
has heard so much on the subject, that 
her heart is near the breaking some- 
times, especially when Philip Landale 
steals in, in the evening, and hears 
it all, and plays with his whip, and 
speaks to no one. . 

But it is only for a few minutes 
that Katie can afford to think of, or 
be sorry for, the pale face of her elder 
sister; and now she has emerged 
from the avenue, and Bauby Rodger, 
springing out from the side-door and 
the darkness, pounces upon the little 
wanderer like a great lion upon a 
mouse. 

“Is this you, Mally? Ye little 
cuttie! to have lads about the house 
at this hour at e’en, as soon as ever 
Lady Betty’s away.” 

“It’s me, Bauby,” indignantly in- 
terrupted the little belle. 

“It’s you? Bless me, Miss Katie, 
wha was to ken in the dark? Come 
in-by, like a guid bairn. Lady 
Anne’s been wearying sair, and so 
has Lordie—but that cutty Mally !” 

“‘ She canna hear ye—never heed 
her. Bauby, is the Lady in the west 
room ?” 

‘“‘ Na—nae fears of her; she’s in 
her bed—the best place for her,” said 
Bauby, who by no means admired 
the Lady Erskine. ‘* And here’s me, 
that might have been Lady Colville’s 
ain woman, serving an unthankfo’ 
mistress, that doesna ken folk’s value; 
but I did it a’ for you, bairns—a’ for 
Lady Anne and you, Katie Stewart— 
or I wouldna have bidden a day at 
Kellie, and my ain guid mistress 
away.” 

“But didna Lady Betty ask ye, 
Bauby?” 
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‘‘ Ay, she asked me; but I didna 
behove to do it, for a’ that, unless I 
had likit; and weel Lady Betty kent 
I didna like ; but for the sake of Lady 
Anne and you”—And Bauby lifted 
her apron to her eyes—** Lady Janet 
away, and Lady Betty away, and no 
a body loot do their ain pleasure in 
a’ the house. Here’s me, stayed for 
nae ither reason but to mind her, and 
Tm no to be Lady Anne’s maid after 
a’! 

‘¢ Eh, Banby!” 

“It’s as sure as I’m living; and 
Lady Anne’s that quiet a thing her- 
sell, that ane never kens whether she 
wants ane or no; and she hasna the 
spunk to say right out that she’ll hae 
naebody but me!” 

“‘ But she has, though,” said Katie 
Stewart; ‘‘ yes, she has—or if she 
hasna, I’ll make her, Bauby.” 

“ Weel, dinna get up wi’ that bit 
passion of yours. Ye’re a guid bairn 
—ye make folk do what you like, 
Miss Katie; but. gang away up the 
stair now, and ye’ll get milk sowens 
to your supper, and I'll serve ye in 
the west room mysel.” 

Eagerly Katie sprang up stairs, 
and went bounding along the dark 
gallery, full of her commission, and 
determined that Bauby Rodger, and 
none but she, let Lady Erskine strug- 
gle as she would, should be Lady 
Anne’s maid. 

Little Lord Erskine (whose name 
of Lordie had its origin in Bauby’s 
exclamation, uttered when she carried 
him up the great staircase on his 
arrival at Kellie, that he was a wee 
wee Lordie, without doubt) sat again 
on the low chair in front of the fire 
in the west room. The seat was so 
large, that as the child leaned back 
on it, his small feet in their silver- 
buckled shoes were just on a level 
with the edge of the chair. By his 
side, in a corner, sat the quiet Lady 
Anne, vainly trying to reduce his 
tone, and preserve her hair and dress 
from his hands; but Lordie set him- 
self firmly on his seat, and tugged at 
her lace ruffles, and threatened in- 
stant destruction to the hair, which 
the tall, full-grown girl already began 
to have combed up into a tower, as 
mature people wore it at the time. 
A faint remonstrance now and then 
was all that Lady Anne could utter: 
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the young gentleman kept up the 
conversation himself. 

‘“* What way is Katie Stewart 
staying so long? What way do you 
let her stay, Aunt Anne? Mamma 
wouldna let her; and I want Katie 
Stewart—I dinna like you—I want 
Katie Stewart !” 

‘* And you've gotten Katie Stewart, 
Lordie,” exclaimed Katie, out of 
breath, as she laid her hands on his 
shoulders, and shook him slightly; 
‘* but I couldna be so good to you as 
Lady Anne is; for if I was Lady 
Anne, I would lick you.” 

‘“* Naebody daur lick me—for I'll be 
the Earl of Kellie,” said Lordie. 

‘* You're only a little bairn,” said 
Katie Stewart. 

** Ay, but he will be the Earl of 
Kellie, Katie,” said Lady Anne, draw- 
ing herself up with a little family 
pride. ‘* Lordie will be the sixth 
Earl, and the chief of the house.” 

‘* But if he’s no a good bairn, he'll 
be an ill man,” said Katie medita- 
tively, leaning upon the back of the 
chair, and looking down upon the 
spoiled child; ‘‘ and a’ the grand 
gentlemen in books are grand in 
their manners, and aye speak low, 
and bow; and the Master of Colville 
did that when Lady Betty was mar- 
ried, and so did the English gentle- 
man; but Lordie aye speaks as loud, 
and makes as muckle noise, as Robert 
Tosh’s bairns in Arncreoch.” 

‘You forget who you're speak- 
ing to, Katie Stewart,” said Lady 
Anne. 

Katie was flushed with her walk, 
and her hooded mantle hung half off 
her little handsome figure, as she 
bent her head over Lordie’s chair, 
with her face bright, animated, and 
full of expression ; but withdrawn in 
the corner sat the pale Lady Anne, 
her tall thin figure drawn up, and her 
homely features looking less amiable 
than ordinary, through the veil of 
this unusual pride. Brightly the 
firelight sparkled in Katie’s sunny 
hair and shining eyes, but left in the 
shadow, cold and pale, the colourless 
face of her young patroness. 

Katie looked up, as children do 
when they cannot understand that 
you mean to reprove them—with a 
half wondering smile; a check of any 
kind was so unusual to her. Lady 
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Anne’s face was averted, and the 
little favourite began to comprehend 
that she had offended her. But 
Katie did not flinch—she fixed her 
eyes full on the face of her noble 
friend. 

** Lady Anne! Banby Rodger says 
she’s no to be your maid, though she 
stayed at Kellie for naething else but 
because she wanted to serve you; 
but the Lady winna let her, unless 
you take it up, and say it your- 
sel,” 

Slowly Lady Anne’s head turned— 
slowly her eyelids rose to meet the 
bright kindly gaze fixed upon her, 
and her pride melted like mist. 

“TI never meant to be angry, 
Katie,” said the penitent. 

“* But will ye speak to the Lady 
about Bauby, Lady Anne? For Bauby 
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will leave the Castle, if she’s no to 
serve you.” 

‘“* I never thought Bauby cared for 
me: they’re all like Lordie,” said 
Lady Anne. ‘ Lordie says he wants 
you, Katie—it’s never me: they all 
want Katie Stewart.” 

*“* No me,” cried little Katie, slid- 
ing down to the carpet at her friend’s 
feet. ‘* Whiles I would like no to be 
aye with mysel, but I could aye be 
with you—if you wanted me, Lady 
Anne.” 

The good Lady Anne! She laid her 
hand caressingly on Katie’s pretty 
head, and smoothed the hair in which 
the light shone as in gold; for Lady 
Anne did not require so much as 
Isabell Stewart: she was content 
with the kindliness of this little simple 
heart. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“IT wouldna say but it may be 
dark before we’re hame, Isabell,” said 
Mrs Stewart. ‘ I ha’ena been in 
Colinsburgh mysel, ye see, this year ; 
and your faither has twa-three odd 
things to look after; and Janet—she'll 
be in some fuilishness before we get 
within sight of biggit land; but Ill 
make Merran be back by six or seven, 
and we'll no be very late oursels.” 

The little house-mother stood at the 
door, equipped for her journey to the 
market-town of Colinsburgh, which 
was some three or four miles off. The 
day was a cold November one, and 
there were various mists about the 
sky, prophesying very probable rain ; 
but it was the day of the half-yearly 
market, and scarcely “ an evendown 
pour” could have kept back Janet. 
Very bright and picturesque looked 
Mrs Stewart’s comfortable warm 
dress. The gown was of thick linsey- 
wolsey—the waft blue wool—the warp 
white linen, every thread of which 
had been spun on these several 
wheels, big and little, in the family 
room. As usual, the gown was open, 
and displayed an under petticoat of 
the same material, which gave as 
much bulk and substance to the little 
woman’s skirts as if she had been a 
modern belle. But the skirts of that 
period were short enough to make 
visible a pair of neat feet clothed in 


white woollen stockings and silver- 
buckled high-heeled shoes. A black 
velvet hood, snugly and closely encir- 
cling her comely face, and covering 
all but the edge of the snow-white 
lace which bordered her cap, and a 
plaid of bright crimson, completed her 
dress. It was her Sabbath-day’s 
dress, and Mrs Stewart felt that it 
was handsome, and became her. 

Janet and Merran had gone on be- 
fore. John, with the broad bonnet of 
black cloth, which, as an elder, and, 
moreover, as a man of substance 
making pretensions to something 
‘“aboon the common,” he wore on 
Sabbaths and festivals, stood at the 
mill-door giving directions to his 
man, and waiting for his wife. Mrs 
Stewart left the door slightly ajar as 
she went away; but, bethinking her 
when she was half-way down the 
garden path, suddenly stepped back 
on the broad flat stone which lay be- 
fore the threshold, and looked in to 
say a parting word to her daughter. 

“ Tsabell! keep the door shut, my 
woman. Let in nae gangrel folk; and 
see ye hae naebody standing here 
havering nonsense when your faither 
and me come hame.” 

So saying, and this time peremp- 
torily closing the door after her, Mrs 
Stewart joined her husband, and they 
went away. 
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The fire is made up—the hearth as 
clean as Merran’s hands could make 
it; and a dim glimmer on the oppo- 
site wall shows you the little dark- 
complexioned mirror, at which Mer- 
ran has just equipped herself for the 
fair. The window at the other end 
of the apartment, with the clean well- 
scoured deal-table before it, and a 
wooden chair standing primly on 
either side, leoks cold and remote, 
and like another apartment; while the 
arrangements of the rest of the kitchen 
give you the impression that every- 
body is ont, and that the house is 
vacant. A great piece of coal, calcu- 
lated to burn till they all come back, 
and only surrounded with a border of 
red, fills the grate; and the cat winks 
so Close to the lowest bar, that you 
see there can be no great heat on the 
hearth. The glistening doors of the 
oak aumrie are closed—every stool, 
every chair, is in its proper place; and 
only one sound disturbs the surround- 
ing silence without or within. 

A low, humming, musical sound— 
at present somewhat slow and languid 
—the soft dbirr of the wheel at which 
Isabell sits, drawing the fine yarn 
through her hand, and with her slight 
figure swaying forward now and then 
a little, as she turns the wheel with 
her foot. There is very little colour, 
very little light in her face, as she 
droops it, with a melancholy grace, 
over her graceful work. You can 
discern, at first, that there is any- 
thing living at all in the apartment, 
only by the soft lulling sound of the 
wheel ; and so she knows the pain in 
her heart only by the murmur it 
sends—a low inarticulate cry, which 
rather expresses, than complains of, 
the pang within—sighing through all 
her thoughts. 

They have left her alone—she is 
alone in all the world, this poor 
Isabell. They have no intention of 
neglect—no wish to wound or slight 
her; but they think she should claim 
pleasures for herself—should boldly 
take consideration like Janet, or laugh 
at the lack of it. But the shy Isabell 
can do none of these. She has come 
to think herself of so little account, 
that if she had stretched out her 
hand to receive some envied gift, and 
any other claimant did but appear, 
she would shrink back and lose it. 
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They think she does not care for the 
usual pleasures of youth—they can- 
not understand how she should care, 
and yet hold back with that shy re- 
serve continually. So they leave her 
alone, and think it is her choice, and 
are not concerned about the sadness 
which they do not comprehend ; and 
Isabell, feeling like old Matthew—she 
was no poet, or she might have said 
these touching words, long before 
Wordsworth said them— 


“ Many love me, yet by none 
Am I enough beloved”— 


remains alone continually, and bears 
it as she may. 

At present there is a quiet, sad 
wonder in this veiled and secret heart 
of hers. She cannot tell how it is. 
that she has been put back from the 
warm tide of life, and made a lay 
figure in the scene where every other 
one has some part to play. She 
thinks—and as she thinks, the tears 
gather slowly into her eyes—that she 
herself, left here alone, is as loveable 
as the loud Janet, now gaily on her 
way to the town. It is not either 
vanity or envy which prompts these 
thoughts ; nor do they utter the weak 
sighs of self-pity: only a painful con- 
sciousness that she has the qualities. 
which, in ordinary cases, produce 
affection and regard, makes Isabell’s 
heart heavy within her. She wants 
something—some strange, mysterious 
faculty of being loved, which others 
have ; and there is a yearning in her, 
which will not be persuaded into con- 
tent. 

And so, as she sits and spins, the 
afternoon wears on. Now and then 
a fragment of some plaintive song 
steals over her lip, half said, half 
sung; for the rest, Isabell sits mo- 
tionless and silent, while the yarn 
grows on the pirn, and the wheel 
hums softly under her hand. But 
the room begins to brighten as the 
grey sky grows darker without, for 
the mass of coal has reddened, and 
sends off flashes of cheery light, which 
glimmer in Merran’s little glass on the 
wall, and in the glistening aumrie 
doors; and unconsciously Isabell 
moves her seat into the brighter 
circle which the happy fire en- 
lightens, and the warm glow casts 
a ruddy shadow on her cheek, and 
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the wheel hums with a quicker sound; 
while darker and darker, towards the 
evening, grows the eastern sky, and 
even in the west you can see little 
trace that the sun there has gone 
down into the sea. 

She has paused for a moment in 
her work, and the wheel ceases to 
hum. What sound is that, which 
seems to wander about the house— 
now nearer, now more distant? ‘* The 
East Neuk of Fife” very certainly, 
whistled by some one whose whistling 
powers are by no means inconsider- 
able; and suddenly Isabell’s fingers 
fall again on the wheel, and it almost 
shrieks under her touch as it flies 
round and round. 

A shadow on the further window! 
A head bending under the great 
boughs of the apple tree, to look in; 
and now, the whistling suddenly 
ceases, and a footstep begins to make 
itself audible, hastily approaching ; 
and over the quick song of her 
wheel, and over this other sound 
without, Isabell hears the beating of 
her heart. 

Lift the latch, neighbour; there are 
mo envious keys or bolts to bar the 
entrance to this peaceful house; and 
now it is well, with natural delicacy, 
to leave the door a little ajar, so that 
sometimes the voice of the man at the 
mill may assure the young dweller 
at home that some one is very close 
at hand. Pleasantly now the sounds 
dlend and mingle in this place, which 
was so still an hour ago; the burn 
without, ringing soft silvery bells into 
the night; the mill-wheel rustling, 
not too swiftly; the spinning-wheel 
adding its lady’s voice; and on the 
threshold, the hasty foot—the eager, 
shy hand upon the latch of the opened 
door. 

Just within the firelight now stands 
Philip Landale, and again his hands 
are busy with his riding-whip, and 
his eyes cast down upon it, as he 
says those tremulous usual words 
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of greeting—usual words; but they 
might be Arabic for anything either 
of the two know of them. 

But by and by Philip Landale 
lays down his whip, and strangely 
hums the wheel of Isabell—now vio- 
lent and swift—now low and trem- 
bling, like a breeze at night in spring 
—and now altogether it has ceased. 

Ceased; and there is no sound in 
the apartment but the words of one 
hurried voice —the beating of two 
loud hearts. The firelight flickers 
on Isabell’s cheek,. which of itself 
now, dim as it was before, could 
make the darkness radiant, and her 
idle arm leans on the wheel, so that 
its support shakes under it; and the 
whip has fallen from the hand of 
young Kilbrachmont, as he stands 
before her, speaking those wonderful 
words. 

The first — the best — the most 
dear ;—there is one in the world, 
then, who thinks her so; and the 
tears fall heavy from her eyes upon 
her leaning arm, and her heart is sick 
for very joy. 

Is it true? Look up again, and 
hear it; and the darkness passes out 
of your eyes, Isabell, and you begin 
to trust in the tenderness of others. 
Thus feels one—one whom you 
doubted—and now your heart grows 
brave in its new warmth, and you 
can trust all the world—can trust 
yourself. 

The darkness grows, but these two 
do not see it. The mill-wheel rustles 
on; the burn sings to itself in the 
darkness; and loudly now whistles 
the miller’s man, as he stands at the 
mill-door, looking out over the Co- 
linsburgh road, in the vain hope of 
seeing the flitting lantern, or hear- 
ing voice or step to warn him of his 
master’s return. But no sound sa- 
lutes the listening ears of Robert 
Moulter; no sound—not even those 
near and kindly ones—disturbs the 
blessedness within. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


BY AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 


Unirep Stares, 6th May 1852, 

Srr,—Here, as in England, we are 
in all the bustle of preparation for an 
election; but no two scenes can be 
more different than those presented 
by the two countries. Without at- 
tempting to contrast them, however, 
I will endeavour to give you some 
notion of what is going on here. 

At first sight, American politics 
present nothing but a chaos of con- 
fused elements struggling with each 
other. Thirty-three State Legislatures 
are just bringing, or have brought, 
their sessions to an end, each having 
thrown some apple of discord into the 
general scene of turmoil ; and Congress 
has struggled, and snarled, and quar- 
rclled nearly to the end of its labours 
for this year. A dozen different 
candidates are striving secretly and 
openly for the Presidency or Vice- 
Presidency, on what they call here a 
dozen different platforms ; and a crowd 
of different influences are brought for- 
ward by their friends or opponents to 
affect their success. Political parties 
are split up into numerous factions, 
and a multitude of citizens are hold- 
ing aloof to go with the strongest, and 
take their chance of recompense. 
Each State has some peculiar crotchet 
or some peculiar principles for which 
it affects to fight; and there are, be- 
sides, other objects which band two 
or three States together in one cause. 
The east and the west, the north and 
the south, have each their several in- 
terests to serve; and in no country 
upon earth does selfishness rule more 
completely in political matters than 
here. 

Such is the first aspect of things ; 
but, gradually, a little light comes 
in, and a few leading facts appear. 
To these I shall address myself, and 
leave you to draw your own deduc- 
tions. 

One of the prime questions of the 
day in most of the northern, and 
some of the southern States, has 
lately been what is called ‘‘ The Maine 
Liquor Law Question,”—that is tosay, 
whether a law shall be passed—as in 





Maine—prohibiting entirely the sale 
of all fermented liquors. This seems, 
on the first view, merely a ridiculous 
burst of fanaticism. Every one ex- 
cept the most ignorant is well aware 
that no sumptuary law has ever been 
carried into effect: every one knows 
that such a law could not be really 
put in force in any State—that it has 
not been so in Maine; and that 
although the attempt to execute it 
has caused ruch strife, some blood- 
shed, and great general detriment to 
that State, it has only served to de- 
prive the poor of intoxicating liquors, 
and not the rich. Yet this law, un- 
reasonable, tyrannical, and unconsti- 
tutional as it is, has been struggled 
for with a fierceness that smacks of 
old Puritanical fanaticism. Neverthe- 
less, fanaticism is not the great mover 
in the business. The advocates of 
this law have, it is true, many fanatics 
amongst them ; but the great body of 
the liquor-law men are needy poli- 
ticians, who are striving to make a 
little political capital out of a popular 
cry, or timid politicians who dare not 
oppose a loud-tongued faction : for the 
tyranny of opinion here is worse than 
that of Eastern despotism. Under 
this aspect the question has some sig- 
nificance, otherwise I shou!d not have 
noticed it at all; but that significance 
is not half as great as one would be- 
lieve, from the pledges given to sup- 
port noone who will not advocate the 
‘‘Law;” for when the real struggle 
comes, all those pledges will go to the 
wind, and, at most, will only affect 
State elections. 

A much more important question is 
the Tariff; and it is one which will 
enter more or less into every political 
combination. It has not of late been 
put very prominently forward ; but it 
is not the less important on that ac- 
count. The manufacturers of America 
cannot exist under competition with 
England without a higher tariff; and 
the simple question is, whether manu- 
facture shall cease or not. I may re- 
turn to the subject in a subsequent 
letter; but I shall now remark only, 
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that while the East, as the great 
manufacturing district, has been gene- 
rally in favour of higher duties, the 
West and the South have been ad- 
verse. A change, however, is taking 
place in this respect. Manufacture 
is increasing in the West, especially 
since large mines have been operated 
upon, and has sprung up in the South. 
Neither is so exclusively agricul- 
tural as it was; and there has been 
hardly a President-making speech for 
the last six months which has not had 
some allusion to the necessity of an 
increased tariff. This is significant. 
The great question, however, is 
Southern Slavery. On it hangs the 
fate of the United States. I shall not 
enter into the general question here, 
though I may treat of it hereafter; 
but I shall proceed to show only how 
it affects the country at the present 
moment. It has broken up all the 
old combinations. The great desi- 


deratum in constructing this republic, 
was so to unite numerous separate 
commonwealths in one general bond, 
as to leave to each separate State full 
freedom of action within itself, and 
yet create a power by the concur- 


rence of all, by which questions 
affecting the whole might be decided. 
The balance required very nice ad- 
justment between the separate power 
of each State and the central power of 
the whole. Those who would attri- 
bute greater authority to the federal 
government obtained the name of 
Whigs, and those who would leave 
the utmost possible separate power to 
each State took the name of Demo- 
crats. It would seem from this that 
the Democratic party were bound to 
leave the South to deal with the 
question of slavery as each separate 
State might think fit; but, neverthe- 
less, the great, able, and unscrupulous 
body who are actively striving for 
the utter extinction of slavery in the 
United States, by whatever name 
they choose to call themselves, Free- 
soilers or Abolitionists, number 
amongst them both Democrats and 
Whigs ; and, regardless both of com- 
pacts and consequences, push forward 
with a persevering eagerness which 
is full of peril to the Union itself. 
They avowedly consider no settle- 
‘ment as final, and practically show 
that they look upon no contract 
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between the States as binding, which 
may stand in the way of what they 
call a Higher Law. This body has 
hitherto been in a minority in Con- 
gress; but they make every effort 
to obtain a majority by endeavouring 
to exclude slavery from any new 
State applying for admission to the 
Union. This is, perhaps, a legitimate 
mode of carrying out their views; 
but they have recourse to other means, 
which only tend to exasperate the 
Southern States, and, beyond doubt, 
produce very evil results as regards 
the slaves themselves. The denial of 
education to the slaves in many 
Southern States, and the expulsion 
from some of all free negroes, were, 
undoubtedly, motived upon self-pre- 
servation, as the direct tendency of 
the efforts of the Abolitionists was to 
produce a servile war. The pam- 
phlets and pictures which they circu- 
lated were only calculated to excite a 
general rising of the black population, 
and a massacre of the whites. Slav- 
ery is, undoubtedly, a great eVil; but 
it exists, and has existed for years; 
and no feasible scheme—although 
several have been circulated — for 
abolishing it by degrees, which im- 
plies any great sacrifice upon the 
part of the Abolitionists themselves, 
has met with any favour at their 
hands. They would cast all the loss 
and burden upon the South, which 
would still suffer even if they pur- 
chased for emancipation every slave 
at his estimated value. 

In this state of things, a measure 
was lately passed, which has obtained 
the name of the Compromise, the 
most objectionable portion of which 
was the concession to the Southern 
States of a right, by means of some- 
what questionable legality, to pursue 
a fugitive slave into non-slavehold- 
ing States, and, upon very slight evi- 
dence of the identity, to remove him 
without trial into the jurisdiction of 
the State in which his sworn master 
may reside. This measure was in- 
tended evidently only to give real 
effect to a provision of the original 
compact between the States, though 
it.is very faulty in many of its pro- 
visions, and in the general wording 
of the Act.. Upon these faults the 
Abolition party have seized as a 
point of attack; and this is the great 
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bone of contention. Besides the 
divisions between North and South, 
the North being generally Abolition- 
ist, and the South compelled to be, 
for self-preservation, opposed to Abo- 
lition, each great party, the Whig 
and the Democrat, is divided between 
Abolitionist and Compromise parties. 
A majority of the Whigs in the North, 
and a small minority in the South, 
are, I believe, Abolitionists. The 
entire Democrats of the South, and a 
great proportion of the Democrats in 
the North, are in favour of the Com- 
prowise measure. Many who abhor 
slavery, and would sacrifice much to 
see it abolished, both of the Whig 
and Democrat party, strongly sup- 
port the Compromise, as the only 
practical measure which could be 
devised to satisfy the Southern States 
in regard to their independent rights, 
and to guard against a complete dis- 
ruption of the Union. The proba- 
bility of such a disruption has, I be- 
lieve, been very much over-estimated ; 
for the safety of the States, their 
power, their progress, and their glory, 
depends entirely upon their union ; 
and Jonathan is not a man to under- 
estimate its advantages. Besides, 
this is a land of bluster; and much 
sound is continually followed by very 
small results. Nevertheless, very 
menacing symptoms were lately dis- 
played in the South; and no calcula- 
tion can reach the consequences of 
the secession, or even attempted 
secession, of one single State from the 
Union. To sum up, the result is, the 
population is divided really into 
Unionists, or Compromise-men, and 
Disunionists, or Abolitionists. Each 
body is split into a thousand different 
factions; and although the preponder- 
ance is really with the Democrats, 
upon the operation of these factions 
within their several great bodies the 
result of the coming elections will 
greatly depend. Should the event 
be the election of a thorough Union- 
ist candidate to the office of President, 
supported by a Unionist Congress, 
the peaceful progress of the United 
States will be immense. Should an 
Abolition candidate be elected, which 
I think is improbable, there may be 
peril; but unless too deeply pledged 
to his party, he will probably be 
coerced into a moderate course. 
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Such is the political aspect of 
affairs. In regard to mere feeling, 
the great majority of the people, as 
far as I can discover, are exceedingly 
indifferent to the question of Slavery. 
The Abolition enthusiasm has worn 
itself out; and even in the State of 
New York, the attempt to get up 
mass meetings, general petitions, 
&c. &e. &e., has been given up, or 
proved a failure. Nevertheless, upon 
such pr‘nciples the election will be 
tried, and men will vote for Cass, 
Butler, Buchannan, Webster, Fill- 
more, Scott, Douglass, as they have 
come out or drawn back upon the 
Compromise measure ; and yet those 
men will, nine out of ten of them, 
care not .a straw for Slavery or Abo- 
lition. These two words are merely 
rallying cries. The great body of 
the people in all lands requires some 
countersign, which is generally with- 
out any tangible meaning to those 
who use it. The great distinction of 
parties in this country is the ims and 
the outs—those who have the loaves 
and fishes, and those who have 
not. Dollar, dollar, dollar, is at 
the bottom of it all. Not that I 
mean to say some are not most sin- 
cere and honest in all their opinions 
and all their acts, but it is not so 
with the mass; nor will it ever be 
so, even in a degree, so long as the 
smallest official appointments—even 
that of postmaster in the most petty 
village—are held, not upon good ser- 
vice, but upon good pleasure; and 
officers receiving from ,twenty to one 
hundred dollars are, without fault or 
blame, displaced as often as the Exe- 
cutive changes. 

This is a great evil; but perhaps 
morally not so bad in its consequences 
as the election of judges. Where a 
seat upon the bench is made to de- 
pend upon popular favour, magis- 
trates must be always amenable to 
popular influences, or be more than 
men; they must administer the evils 
of the populace, rather than the laws 
of the people. I am told that the 
system works well in those States 
which have adopted it; but the Ame- 
ricans are very vain of all their insti- 
tutions — too vain to judge quite 
sanely. I have watched somewhat 
narrowly the operation of the law 
regarding the election of judges, and, 
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as far as I have seen, it works very 
ill; nothing could work worse, wher- 
ever popular prejudices, popular pas- 
sion, or popular folly was concerned. 
Who may be the new President, 
selected from this bag of accidents, I 
cannot take upon myself to say ; but 
the tendency of the States is demo- 
cratic; and unless some great mistake 
is made by that party, they will‘elect 
him. Fillmore, Webster, Scott, and 
Cass, are the most prominent candi- 
dates; but the most prominent are 
not always the most successful; and 
it would not at all surprise me to find 
some man almost unheard of in the 
contest, stepping quietly into the 
Presidential chair. The more a man 
has done for the country, the less 
likely is the country to choose him. 
It is not for what a man has done, 
but for what he has not done, that he 
is elected; for each eminent political 
man makes more enemies than friends. 
He offends a hundred where he gra- 
tifies one. 

Whoever may be the President, 
however, the United States will hold 
on the even tenor of their way—in- 
creasing every day and every hour 
in material prosperity—augmenting 
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in population and resources. They 
will not interfere in the affairs of Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding all Kossuth can 
say; they will not again attempt to 
surprise Cuba, under cover of a Creole 
revolution, till a more favourable op- 
portunity. They will coquet with the 
Sandwich Islands; push their feelers 
into the open oyster-shell of Mexico, 
and as far as the narrowest part of 
the Isthmus, feeling a destiny which 
impels them thither. They will flat- 
ter and court the Canadians, who hate 
them ; construct railroads and canals 
as highways for enterprises of all 
kinds; settle, populate, cultivate, de- 
velop wild districts and undiscovered 
resources; display many of the best, 
and many of the worst, features of 
the Anglo-Saxon character, with here 
and there a touch of all the different 
nations which they are absorbing into 
themselves; and in the end, I believe, 
before magnitude causes disjunction, 
or corruption produces decay, will 
become, what they believe themselves 
to be now, one of the greatest people 
that the earth has ever seen.—Your 
obedient servant, 
AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


BOOK XI. CONTINUED—CHAPTER XIII. 


WE have seen Squire Hazeldean, 
(proud of the contents of his pocket- 
book, and his knowledge of the mer- 
cenary nature of foreign women,) set 
off on his visit to Beatrice di Negra. 
Randal, thus left, musing lone in the 
crowded streets, revolved with astute 
complacency the probable results of 
Mr Hazeldean’s bluff negotiation ; 
and, convincing himself that one of 
his vistas towards Fortune was be- 
coming more clear and clear, he 
turned, with the restless activity of 
some founder of destined cities in a 
new settlement, to lop the boughs 
that cumbered and obscured the 
others. For truly, like a man in a 
vast Columbian forest, opening en- 
tangled space, now with the ready 
axe, now with the patient train, that 
kindles the slower fire, this child of 
civilised life went toiling on against 
surrounding obstacles, resolute to de- 
stroy, but ever scheming to construct. 
And now Randal has reached Levy’s 
dainty business-room, and is buried 
deep in discussion how to secure to 
himself, at the expense of his patron, 
the representation of Lansmere, and 
how to complete the contract which 
shall reannex to his forlorn inherit- 
ance some fragments of its ancient 
wealth. 

Meanwhile, Chance fought on his 
side in the boudoir of May Fair. The 
Squire had found the Marchesa at 
home—briefly introduced himself and 
his business—told her she was mis- 
taken if she had fancied she had taken 
in a rich heir in his son—that, thank 
Heaven, he could leave his estates to 
his ploughman, if he so pleased, but 
that he was willing to do things 
liberally ; and whatever she thought 
Frank was worth, he was very ready 
to pay for. 

At another time Beatrice would 
perhaps have laughed at this strange 
address; or she might, in some 
prouder moment, have fired up with 
all a patrician’s resentment and a 
woman’s pride; but now her spirit 
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was crushed, her nerves shattered : 
the sense of her degraded position, of 
her dependence on her brother, com- 
bined with her supreme unhappiness 
at the loss of those dreams with 
which Leonard had for a while 
charmed her wearied waking life—all 
came upon her. She listened, pale 
and speechless ; and the poor Squire 
thought he was quietly advancing 
towards a favourable result, when 
she suddenly burst into a passion of 
hysterical tears; and just at that 
moment Frank himself entered the 
room. At the sight of his father, of 
Beatrice’s grief, his sense of filial 
duty gave way. He was maddened 
by irritation—by the insult offered to 
the woman he loved, which a few 
trembling words from her explained 
to him; maddened yet more by the 
fear that the insult had lost her to 
him—warm words ensued between 
son and father, to close with the 
peremptory command and vehement 
threat of the last. 

“Come away this instant, sir! 
Come with me, or before the day is 
over I strike you out of my will!” 

The son’s answer was not to his 
father; he threw himself at Beatrice’s 
feet. 

‘“‘ Forgive him—forgive us both—” 

‘““ What! you prefer that stranger 
to me—to the inheritance of Hazel- 
dean!” cried the Squire, stamping 
his foot. 

“Leave your estates to whom you 
will; all that I care for in life is 
here!” 

The Squire stood still a moment 
or so, gazing on his son, with a 
strange bewildered marvel at the 
strength of that mystic passion, which 
none not labouring under its fearful 
charm can comprehend, which creates 
the sudden idol that no reason justi- 
fies, and sacrifices to its fatal shrine 
alike the Past and the Future. Not 
trusting, himself to speak, the father 
drew his hand across his eyes, and 
dashed away the bitter tear that 
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sprang from a swelling indignant 
heart ; then he uttered an inarticu- 
late sound, and, finding his voice gone, 
moved away to the door, and left the 
house. 

He walked through the streets, 
bearing his head very erect, as a 
proud man does when deeply wound- 
ed, and striving to shake off some 
affection that he deems a weakness ; 
and his trembling nervous fingers 
fumbled at the button of his coat, 
trying to tighten the garment across 
his chest, as if to confirm a resolution 
that still sought to struggle out of the 
revolting heart. 

Thus he went on, and the reader, 
perhaps, will wonder whither; and 
the wonder may not lessen when he 
finds the Squire come to a dead 
patise in Grosvenor Square, and at 
the portico of his ‘‘ distant brother’s” 
stately house. 

At the Squire’s brief inquiry whe- 
ther Mr Egerton was at home, the 
porter summoned the groom of the 
chambers; and the groom of the 
chambers, seeing a stranger, doubted 
whether his master was not engaged, 
bat would take in the stranger’s card 
and see. 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered the Squire, 
“ this is true relationship—my child 
prefers a stranger to me. Why should 
I complain that I am a stranger in a 
brother’s house? Sir,” added the 
Squire aloud, and very meekly—“ Sir, 
please to say to your master that I 
am William Hazeldean.” 

The servant bowed low, and with- 
out another word conducted the visi- 
tor into the statesman’s library, and, 
announcing Mr Hazeldean, closed the 
door. 

Audley was seated at his desk, the 
grim iron boxes still at his feet, but 
they were now closed and locked. And 
the ex-minister was no longer looking 
over Official documents; letters 
spread open before him, of far dif- 
ferent nature; in his hand there lay 
a long lock of fair silken hair, on 
which his eyes were fixed sadly and 
intently. He started at the sound of 
his visitor’s name, and the tread of 
the Squire’s stalwart footstep; and 
mechanically thrust into his bosom 
the relic of younger and warmer 
years, keeping his hand to his heart, 
which beat loud with disease, under 
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the light pressure of that golden 
hair. 

The two brothers stood on the 
great man’s lonely hearth, facing each 
other in silence, and noting uncon- 
sciously the change made in each 
during the long years in which they 
had never met. 

The Squire, with his portly size, his 
hardy sun-burnt cheeks, the partial 
baldness of his unfurrowed open fore- 
head, looked his full age—deep into 
middle life. Unmistakably he seemed 
the pater familias—the husband and 
the father—the man of social domes- 
tic ties. But about Audley, (really 
some few years junior to the Squire, ) 
despite the lines of care on his hand- 
some face, there still lingered the 
grace of youth. Men of cities retain 
youth longer than those of the coun- 
try—a remark which Buffon has not 
failed to make and to account for. 
Neither did Egerton betray the air of 
the married man; for ineffable soli- 
tariness seemed stamped upon the 
man, whose private life had long been 
so stern a solitude. No ray from the 
focus of Home played round that re- 
served, unjoyous, melancholy brow. 
In a word, Audley looked still the 
man for whom some young female 
heart might fondly sigh; and not the 
less because of the cold eye and com- 
pressed lip, which challenged interest 
even while seeming to repel it. 

Audley was the first to speak, and 
to put forth the right hand, which he 
stole slowly from its place at his 
breast, on which the-lock of hair stiil 
stirred to and fro at the heave of the 
labouring heart. ‘ William,” said 
he, with his rich deep voice, * this 
is kind. You are come to see me, 
now that men say I am fallen. The 
minister you censured is no more ; 
and you see again the brother.” 

The Squire was softened at once 
by this address. He shook heartily 
the hand tendered to him ; and then, 
turning away his head, with an honest 
conviction that Audley ascribed to 
him a credit which he did not deserve, 
he said, ‘‘No, no, Audley; I am 
more selfish than you think me. I 
have come—I have come to ask your 
advice—no, not exactly that—your 
opinion. But you are busy ?—” 

“ Sit down, William. Old days 
were coming over me when you 
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entered; days earlier still return 
now—days, too, that leave no sha- 
dow when their suns are set.” 

The proud man seemed to think he 
had said too much. His practical 
nature rebuked the poetic sentiment 
and phrase. He re-collected himself, 
and added, more coldly, ‘* You would 
ask my opinion? Whaton? Some 
public matter—some Parliamentary 
bill that may affect your property ?” 

** Am I such a mean miser as that ? 
Property — property? What does 
property matter, when a man is struck 
down at his own hearth? Property, 
indeed! But you have no child— 
happy brother!” 

“* Ay, ay ; as yousay, I am a happy 
man; childless! Has your son dis- 
pleased you? I have heard him 
spoken of well, too.” 

** Don’t talk of him. Whether his 
conduct be good or ill is my affair,” 
resumed the poor father with a testy 
voice—jealous alike of Audley’s praise 
or blame of his rebellious son. Then 
he rose a moment, and made a strong 
gulp, as if for air; and laying his 
broad brown hand on his brother’s 
shoulder, said—‘' Randal Leslie tells 
me you are wise—a consummate man 
of the world. No doubt you are so. 
And Parson Dale tells me that he is 
sure you have warm feelings—which 
I take to be a strange thing for one 
who has lived so long in London, and 
has no wife and no child—a widower, 
and a Member of Parliament—for a 
commercial city, too. Never smile; 
it is no smiling matter with me. You 
know a foreign woman, called Negra 
or Negro—not a blackymoor, though, 
by any means—at least on the out- 
side of her. Is she such a woman as 
a plain country gentleman would like 
his only son to marry—ay or no?” 

‘* No, indeed,” answered Audley, 
gravely ; “‘ and I trust your son will 
commit no action so rash. Shall I 
see him, or her? Speak, my dear 
William. What would you have me 
do?” 

‘“* Nothing; you have said enough,” 
replied the Squire gloomily ; and his 
head sank on his breast. 

Audley took his hand, and pressed 
it fraternally. ‘‘ William,” said the 
Statesman, ‘‘ we have been long es- 
tranged; but I do not forget that 
when we last met, at—at Lord Lans- 
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mere’s house, and when I took you 
aside, and said * William, if I lose 
this election, I must resign all chance 
of public life; my affairs are em- 
barassed ; I may need—I would not 
accept money from you—I would 
seek a profession, and you can help me 
there,’ you divined my meaning, and 
said—* Take orders; the Hazeldean 
living is just vacant. I will get some 
one to hold it till you are ordained.’ 
I do not forget that. Would that I 
had thought earlier of so serene an 
escape from all that then tormented 
me. My lot might have been far 
happier.” 

The Squire eyed Audley with a 
surprise that broke forth from his 
more absorbing emotions. ‘ Hap- 
pier! Why, all things have pros- 
pered with you; and you are rich 
enough now; and—you shake your 
head. Brother, is it possible! do you 
want money? Pooh, not accept 
money from your mother’s son !— 
stuff.” Out came the Squire’s poc- 
ket-book. Audley put it gently 
aside. 

‘* Nay,” said he, “* I have enough 
for myself; but since you seek and 
speak with me thus affectionately, 
I will ask you one favour. Should I 
die before I can provide for my wife’s 
kinsman, Randal Leslie, as I could 
wish, will you see to his fortunes, so 
far as you can, without injury to 
others—to your own son?” 

‘* My son! He is provided for. 
He has the Casino estate—much 
good may it do him. You have 
touched on the very matter that 
brought me here. This boy, Randal 
Leslie, seems a praiseworthy lad, and 
has Hazeldean blood in his veins. 
You have taken him up because he is 
connected with your late wife. Why 
should not I take him up, too, when 
his grandmother was a Hazeldean? 
I wanted to ask you what you meant 
to do for him; for if you did not 
mean to provide for him, why, I 
will, as in duty bound. So your 
request comes at the right time; I 
think of altering my will. I can 
put him into the entail, besides a 
handsome legacy. You are sure he 
is a good lad—and it will please you 
too, Audley!” 

** But not at the expense of your 
son. And stay, William—as to this 
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foolish marriage with Madame di 
Negra, who told you Frank meant 
to take such a step?” 

“* He told me himself; but it is no 
matter. Randal and I both did all 
we could to dissuade him; and 
Randal advised me to come to you.” 

‘* He has acted generously, then, 
our kinsman Randal—I am glad to 
hear it”—said Audley, his brow 
somewhat clearing. ‘ I have no in- 
fluence with this lady ; but, at least, 
I can counsel her. Do not consider 
the marriage fixed because a young 
man desires it. Youth is ever hot 
and rash.” 

“* Your yonth never was,” retorted 
the Squire bluntly. ‘You married 
well enough, I’m sure. I will say 
one thing for you: you have been, 
to my taste, a bad politician—beg 
pardon—but you were always a gen- 
tleman. You would never have 


disgraced your family and married 
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*“ Hush!” interrupted Egerton 
gently. ‘“ Do not make matters 
worse than they are. Madame di 
Negra is of high birth in her own 
country ; and if scandal”— 

** Scandal!” cried the Squire, 
shrinking and turning pale. ‘ Are 
you speaking of the wife of a Hazel- 
dean? At least she shall never sit 
by the hearth at which now sits his 
mother ; and whatever I may do for 
Frank, her children shall not succeed. 
No mongrel cross-breed shall kennel 
in English Hazeldean. Much obliged 
to you, Audley, for your good feel- 
ing—glad to have seen you; and 
harkye, you startled me by that 
shake of your head, when I spoke 
of your wealth; and, from what you 
say about Randal’s prospects, I guess 
that you London gentlemen are not 
so thrifty as we are. You shall let 
me speak. I say again, that I have 
some thousands quite at your service. 
And though you are not a Hazel- 
dean, still you are my mother’s son ; 
and now that I am about to alter 
my will, I can as well scratch in the 
name of Egerton as that of Leslie. 
Cheer up, cheer up ; you are younger 
than I am, and you have no child; 
so you will live longer than I shall.” 

‘My dear brother,” answered 
Audley, ‘* believe me I shall never 
live to want your aid. And as to 
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Leslie, add to the £5000 I mean to 
give him, an equal sum in your will, 
and I shall feel that he has received 
justice.” 

Observing that the Squire, though 
he listened attentively, made no 
ready answer, Audley turned the 
subject again to Frank; and with 
the adroitness of a man of the world, 
backed by cordial sympathy in his 
brother's distress, he pleaded so well 
Frank’s lame cause, urged so gently 
the wisdom of patience and delay, 
and the appeal to filial feeling rather 
than recourse to paternal threats, 
that the Squire grew mollified in 
spite of himself, and left his brother's 
house a much less angry, and less 
doleful man. 

Mr Hazeldean was still in the square, 
when he came upon Randal him- 
self, who was walking with a dark 
whiskered, showy gentleman, towards 
Egerton’s house. Randal and the 
gentleman exchanged a hasty whis- 
per, and the former then exclaimed— 

** What, Mr Hazeldean, have you 
just left your brother’s house? Is if 
possible ?” 

‘Why, you advised me to go there, 
and I did. I scarcely knew what I 
was about. I am very glad I did go. 
Hang politics! hang the landed in- 
terest! what do I care for either 
now ?” 

‘Foiled with Madame di Negra?” 
asked Randal, drawing the Squire 
aside. 

“ Never speak of her again !” cried 
the Squire fiercely. ‘* And as to that 
ungrateful boy—but I don’t mean to 
behave harshly to him—he shall have 
money enough to keep her if he 
likes—keep her from coming to me— 
keep him, too, from counting on my 
death, and borrowing post-obits on 
the Casino—for he’ll be doing that 
next—no, I hope I wrong him there ; 
I have been too good a father for 
him to count on my death already. 
After all,” continued the Squire, 
beginning to relax, ‘‘as Audley says, 
the marriage is not yet made; and 
if the woman has taken him in, he 
is young, and his heart is warm. 
Make yourself easy, my boy. I 
don’t forget how kindly you took 
his part; and before I do anything 
rash, I'll at least take advice with his 
poor mother.” 
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Randal gnawed his pale lip, and 
a momentary cloud of disappointment 
passed over his face. 

‘“* True, sir,” said he gently; “‘ true, 
you must not be rash. Indeed, I 
was thinking of you and poor dear 
Frank at the very moment I met 
you. It occurred to me whether we 
might not make Frank’s very em- 
barrassments a reason to induce 
Madame di Negra to refuse him; 
and I was on my way to Mr Egerton, 
in order to ask his opinion, in com- 
pany with the gentleman yonder.” 

‘** Gentleman yonder! Why should 
he thrust his long nose into my family 
affairs? Who the devil is he?” 

“Don’t ask, sir. Pray let me 
act.” 

But the Squire continued to eye 
askant the dark-whiskered personage 
thus thrust between himself and his 
son, and who waited patiently a few 
yards in the rear, carelessly re- 
adjusting the camelia in his button- 
hole. 

‘* He looks very outlandish. Is he 
a foreigner too?” asked the Squire 
at last. 

‘* No, not exactly. However, he 
knows all about Frank’s embarrass- 
ments; and”— 

‘¢ Embarrassments! what, the debt 
he paid for that woman? How did 
he raise the money ?” 

**T don’t know,” answered Randal, 
‘and that is the reason I asked Baron 
Levy to accompany me to Egerton’s, 
that he might explain in private what 
I have no reason—” 

“* Baron Levy!” interrupted the 
Squire. ** Levy, Levy—I have heard 
of a Levy who has nearly ruined my 
neighbour Thornhill—a money-lender. 
Zounds! is that the man who knows 
my son’s affairs? I'll soon learn, sir.” 

Randal caught hold of the Squire’s 
arm: ‘* Stop, stop; ifyou really insist 
upon learning more about Frank’s 
debts, you must not appeal to Baron 
Levy directly, and as Frank’s father: 
he will not answer you. But if I 
present you to him as a mere acquain- 
tance of mine, and turn the conversa- 
tion, as if carelessly, upon Frank— 
why, since, in the London world, such 
matters are never kept secret except 
from the parents of young men—I 
have no doubt he will talk out 
openly.” 
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“* Manage it as you will,” said the 
Squire. 

Randal took Mr Hazeldean’s arm, 
and joined Levy—“ A friend of mine 
from the country, Baron.” Levy 
bowed profoundly, and the three 
walked slowly on. 

‘* By the by,” said Randal, pressing 
significantly upon Levy’s arm, “‘ my 
friend has come to town upon the 
somewhat unpleasant business of set- 
tling the debts of another—a young 
man of fashion—a relation of his own. 
No one, sir, (turning to the Squire,) 
could so ably assist you in such 
arrangements, as could Baron 
Levy.” 

Baron, (modestly, and with a 
moralising air.)—‘‘I have some ex- 
perience in such matters, and I hold 
it a duty to assist the parents and 
relations of young men who, from 
want of reflection, often ruin them- 
selves for life. I hope the young 
gentleman in question is not in the 
hands of the Jews ?” 

Ranpa..—* Christians are as fond 
of good interest for their money as 
ever the Jews can be.” 

Baron.—“ Granted, but they have 
not always so much money to lend. 
The first thing, sir, (addressing the 
Squire, )—the first thing for you to do 
is to buy up such of your relation’s 
bills and notes of hand as may be in 
the market. No doubt we can get 
them a bargain, unless the young 
man is heir to some property that may 
soon be his in the course of nature.” 

RaNnDAL.—“ Not soon—heaven for- 
bid! His father is stilla young man— 
a fine healthy man,” leaning heavily 
on Levy’s arm; “and as to post- 
obits ”»— 

Baron.— Post-obits on sound 
security cost more to buy up, how- 
ever healthy the obstructing relative 
may be.” 

Ranvat.— I should hope that 
there are not many sons who can 
calculate, in cold blood, on the death 
of their fathers.” 

Baron.—* Ha, ha—he is young, 
our friend Randal; eh, sir?” 

RanpDAL.—* Well, I am not more 
scrupulous than others, I daresay ; 
and I have often been pinched hard 
for money, but I would go bare- 
foot rather than give security upon a 
father’s grave! Ican imagine nothing 
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more likely to destroy natural feeling, 
nor to instil ingratitude and treachery 
into the whole character, than to press 
the hand of a parent, and calculate 
when that hand may be dust—than 
to sit down with strangers and reduce 
his life to the measure of an insurance 
table—than to feel difficulties gather- 
ing round one, and mutter in fashion- 
able slang, ‘ But it will be all well if 
the governor would but die.’ And he 
who has accustomed himself to the 
relief of post-obits must gradually 
harden his mind to all this.” 

The Squire groaned heavily; and 
had Randal proceeded another sen- 
tence in the same strain, the Squire 
would have wept outright. ‘* But,” 
continued Randal, altering the tone of 
his voice, ‘‘I think that our young 
friend of whom we were talking just 
now, Levy, before this gentleman 
joined us, has the same opinions as 
myself on this head. He may accept 
bills, but he would never sign post- 
obits.” 

Baron, (who with the apt docility 
of a managed charger to the touch of 
a rider’s hand, had comprehended and 
complied with each quick sign of 
Randal’s.)—** Pooh ! the young fellow 
we are talking of? Nonsense. He 
would not be so foolish as to give 
five times the percentage he other- 
wise might. Not sign post-obits! 
Of course he has signed one.” 

Ranvat.—‘“ Hist—you mistake, 
you mistake.” 

SquirE, (leaving Randal’s arm and 
seizing Levy’s.)—‘* Were you speak- 
ing of Frank Hazeldean?” 

Baron.—“ My dear sir, excuse me; 
I never mention names before stran- 
gers.” 

Squrre.—“ Strangers again! Man, 
Iam the boy’s father! Speak out, 
sir,” and his hand closed on Levy’s 
arm with the strength of an iron 
vice. 

Baron.—“ Gently; you hurt me, 
sir ; but I excuse your feelings. Ran- 
dal, you areto blame forleading me into 
this indiscretion ; but I beg to assure 
Mr Hazeldean, that though hisson has 
been a little extravagant” — 

RanpaL.—“ Owing chiefly to the 
arts of an abandoned woman.” 

Baron.— Of an abandoned wo- 
man ;—still he has shown more pru- 
dence than you would suppose ; and 
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this very post-obit is a proof of it. A 
simple act of that kind has enabled 
him to pay off bills that were running 
on till they would have ruined even the 
Hazeldean estate ; whereas a charge 
on the reversion of the Casino” — 

Squrre.—“ He has done it then ? 
He has signed a post-obit ?” 

RanpDAt.—“ No, no; Levy must be 
wrong.” 

Baron.— My dear Leslie, a man 
of Mr Hazeldean’s time of life cannot 
have your romantic boyish notions. 
He must allow that Frank has acted 
in this like a lad of sense—very good 
head for business has my young friend 
Frank! And the best thing Mr 
Hazeldean can do is quietly to buy 
up the post-obit, and thus he will 
place his son henceforth in his own 
power.” 

SqurrE. —“‘ Can I see the deed 
with my own eyes?” 

Baron.—* Certainly, or how could 
you be induced to buy it up? But on 
one condition ; you must not betray 
me to your son. And, indeed, take 
my advice, and don’t say a word to 
him on the matter.” 

Squrre.—' Let me see it, let me 
see it, with my own eyes. His 
mother else will never believe it— 
nor will 1.” 

Baron.—'I can call on you this 
evening.” 

Squrre.—' Now—now.” 

Baron.—“ You can spare me, Ran- 
dal; and you yourself can open to Mr 
Egerton the other affair, respecting 
Lansmere. No time should be lost, 
lest L’Estrange suggest a candi- 
date.” 

RanDaAL, (whispering.) — *‘ Never 
mind me. This is more important. 
(Aloud)—Go with Mr Hazeldean. My. 
dear kind friend, (to the Squire,) do 
not let this vex you so much. After 
all, it is what nine young men out of 
ten would do in the same circum- 
stances. And it is best you should 
know it ; you may save Frank from 
farther ruin, and prevent, perhaps, 
this very marriage.” 

“We will see,” exclaimed the 
Squire hastily. ‘*‘ Now, Mr Levy, 
come.” 

Levy and the Squire walked on, 
not arm in arm, but side by side. 
Randal proceeded to LEgerton’s 
house. 
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‘“*T am glad to see you, Leslie,” 
said the ex-minister. ‘‘ What is 
it I have heard? My nephew, 
Frank Hazeldean, proposes to marry 
Madame di Negra against his father’s 
consent? How could you suffer him 
to entertain an idea so wild? And 
how never confide it to me?” 

RanpDaL.—‘* My dear Mr Egerton, 
it is only to-day that I was informed 
of Frank’s engagement. I have al- 
ready seen him, and expostulated 
in vain; till then, though I knew 
your nephew admired Madame di 
Negra, I could never suppose he har- 
boured a serious intention.” 

Ecerton.—‘' I must believe you, 
Randal. I will myself see Madame 
di Negra, though I have no power, 
and no right, to dictate to her. I 
have but little time for all such 
private business. The dissolution of 
Parliament is so close at hand.” 

RanpDaL, (looking down.)—‘“ It is 
on that subject that [ wished to speak 
to you, sir. You think of standing for 
Lansmere. Well, Baron Levy has 
suggested to me an idea that I could 
not, of course, even countenance, till 
I had spoken to you. It seems that 
he has some acquaintance with the 
state of parties in that borough! 
He is informed that it is not only as 
easy to bring in two of our side, as to 
carry one; but that it would make 
your election still more safe, not to 
fight single-handed against two oppo- 
nents ; that if canvassing for yourself 
alone, you could not carry a sufficient 
number of plumper votes ; that split 
votes would go from you to one or 
other of the two adversaries ; that, in 
a word, it is necessary to pair you 
with a colleague. If it really be so, 
you of course will learn best from 
your own Committee; but should they 
concur in the opinion Baron Levy has 
formed—do I presume too much on 
your kindness—to deem it possible 
that you might allow me to be the 
second candidate on your side? I 
should not say this, but that Levy 
told me you had some wish to see me 
in Parliament, amongst the support- 
ers of your policy. And what other 
opportunity can occur? Here the 


cost of carrying two would be scarcely 
And 


more than that of carrying one. 
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Levy says, the party would subscribe 
for my election ; you, of course, would 
refuse all such aid for your own; and 
indeed, with your great name, and 
Lord Lansmere’s interest, there can 
be little beyond the strict legal ex- 
penses.” 

As Randal spoke thus at length, 
he watched anxiously his patron’s 
reserved unrevealing countenance. 

EGERTON, (drily.)—I will consider. 
You -may safely leave in my hands 
any matter connected with your am- 
bition and advancement. I have be- 
fore told you I hold it a duty to do all 
in my power for the kinsman of my 
late wife—for one whose career I un- 
dertook to forward—for one whom 
honour has compelled to share in my 
own political reverses.” 

Here Egerton rang the bell for his 
hat and gloves, and walking into the 
hall, paused at the street door. There 
beckoning to Randal, he said slowly, 
“You seem intimate with Baron 
Levy; I caution you against him—a 
dangerous acquaintance, first to the 
purse, next to the honour.” 

Ranpau.—I know it, sir; and 
am surprised myself at the acquaint- 
ance that has grown up between us. 
Perhaps its cause is in his respect for 
yourself.” 

Ecerton.—* Tut.” 

RanpaLt.—‘' Whatever it be, he 
contrives to obtain a singular hold 
over one’s mind, even where, as in my 
case, he has no evident interest to 
serve. How is this? It puzzles me!” 

EcertTon.—“ For his interest, it is 
most secured where he suffers it to be 
least evident ; for his hold over the 
mind, it is easily accounted for. He 
ever appeals to two temptations, 
strong with all men—Avarice and 
Ambition. Good day.” 

RanpaL. — “Are you going to 
Madame di Negra’s? Shall I not ac- 
company you? Perhaps I may be 
able to back your own remonstrances.” 

Ecrerton.— No, I shall not re- 
quire you.” 

Ranpat.— I trust I shall hear 
the result of your interview? I feel 


so much interested in it. Poor 
Frank !” 

Audley nodded. ‘Of course, of 
course.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


On entering the drawing-room of 
Madame di Negra, the peculiar charm 
which the severe Audley Egerton 
had been ever reputed to possess with 
women, would have sensibly struck one 
who had hitherto seen him chiefly in 
his relations with men in the business- 
like affairs of life. It was a charm in 
strong contrast to the ordinary manners 
of those who are emphatically called 
‘* Ladies’ men.” No artificial smile, 
no conventional hollow blandness, no 
frivolous gossip, no varnish either of 
ungenial gaiety or affected grace. 
The charm was in a simplicity that 
unbent more into kindness than it 
did with men. Audley’s nature, 
whatever its faults and defects, was 
essentially masculine; and it was the 
sense of masculine power that gave 
to his voice a music when addressing 
the gentler sex—a sort of indulgent 
tenderness that appeared equally void 
of insincerity and presumption. 

Frank had been gone about half-an- 
hour, and Madame di Negra was 
scarcely recovered from the agitation 
into which she had been thrown by 
the affront from the father and the 
pleading of the son. 

Egerton took her passive hand 
cordially, and seated himself by her 
side. 

“*My dear Marchesa,” said he, 
‘are we then likely to be near con- 
nections? And can you seriously con- 
template marriage with my young 
nephew, Frank Hazeldean? You 
turn away. Ah, my fair friend, there 
are but two inducements to a free 
woman to sign away her liberty at 
the altar. I say a free woman, for 
widows are free, and girls are -not. 
These inducements are, first, worldly 
position; secondly, love. Which of 
these motives can urge Madame di 
Negra to marry Mr Frank Hazel- 
dean?” 

“There are other motives than 
those you speak of—the need of pro- 
tection—the sense of solitude—the 
curse of dependence—gratitude for 
honourable affection. But you men 
never know women !” 

“T grant that you are right there— 
we never do; neither do women ever 


know men. And yet each sex con- 
trives to dupe and to fool the other} 
Listen to me. I have little acquaint- 
ance with my nephew, but I allow he 
is a handsome young gentleman, with 
whom a handsome young lady in her 
teens might fall in love in a ball-room. 
But you who have known the higher 
order of our species—you who have 
received the homage of men, whose 
thoughts and mind leave the small 
talk of drawing-room triflers— so 
poor and bald—you cannot look me 
in the face and say that it is any 
passion resembling love which you 
feel for my nephew. And as to posi- 
tion, it is right that I should inform 
you that if he marry you he will have 
none. He may risk his inheritance. 
You will receive no countenance from 
his parents. You will be poor, but 
not free. You will not gain the in- 
dependence you seek for. The sight 
of a vacant discontented face in that 
opposite chair will be worse than 
solitude. And as to grateful affec- 
tion,” added the man of the world, 
“it is a polite synonym for tranqui} 
indifference.” 

‘““ Mr Egerton,” said Beatrice, 
‘‘ neople say you are made of bronze. 
Did you ever feel the want of a 
home ?” 

‘ T answer you frankly,” replied the 
statesman, ‘if I had not felt it, do 
you think I should have been, and 
that I should be to the last, the joy- 
less drudge of public life? Bronze 
though you call my nature, it would 
have melted away long since like wax 
in the fire, if I had sat idly down and 
dreamed of a Home!” 

‘* But we women,” answered Bea- 
trice, with pathos, ‘have no public 
life, and we do idly sit down and 
dream. Oh,” she continued, after a 
short pause, and clasping her hands 
firmly together, ‘‘ you think me world- 
ly, grasping, ambitious ; how different 
my fate had been had I known a 
home !—known one whom I could love 
and venerate— known one whose 
smiles would have developed the good 
that was once within me, and the. 
fear of whose rebuking or sorrowful 
eye would have corrected what is evil.” 
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‘* Yet,” answered Audley, ‘ nearly 
all women in the great world have 
had that choice once in their lives, 
and nearly all have thrown it away. 
How few of your rank really think of 
home when they marry—how few ask 
to venerate as well as to love—and 
how many, of every rank, when the 
home has been really gained, have 
wilfully lost its shelter; some in ne- 
glectful weariness—some from a mo- 
mentary doubt, distrust, caprice—a 
wild fancy—a passionate fit—a trifle 
—a straw—a dream! ‘True, you 
women are ever dreamers. Common 
sense, common earth, is above or 
below your comprehension.” 

Both now were silent. Audley first 
roused himself with a quick, writhing 
movement. ‘We two,” said he, 
smiling half sadly, half cynically— 
‘we two must not longer waste time 
in talking sentiment. We know both 
too well what life, as it has been made 
for us by our faults or our misfortunes, 
truly is. And once again, I entreat 
you to pause before you yield to the 
foolish suit of my foolish nephew. 
Rely on it, you will either command 
a higher offer for your prudence to 
accept; or, if you needs must sacri- 
fice rank and fortune, you, with your 
beauty and your romantic heart, will 
see one who, at least for a fair holiday 
season, (if human love allows no 
more,) can repay you for the sacrifice. 
Frank Hazeldean never can.” 

Beatrice turned away to conceal 
the tears that rushed to her eyes. 

‘¢ Think over this well,” said Aud- 
ley, in the softest tones of his mellow 
voice. ‘*Do you remember that 
when you first came to England, I 
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told you that neither wedlock nor 
love had any lures for me. We grew 
friends upon that rude avowal, and 
therefore I now speak to you like 
some sage of old, wise because stand- 
ing apart and aloof from all the affec- 
tions and ties that mislead our wis- 
dom. Nothing but real love—(how 
rare it is; has one human heart in a 
million ever known it!)—nothing but 
real love can repay us for the loss of 
freedom—the cares and fears of po- 
verty—the cold pity of the world that 
we both despise and respect. And 
all these, and much more, follow the 
step you would inconsiderately take— 
an imprudent marriage.” 

‘*‘ Audley Egerton,” said Beatrice, 
lifting her dark, moistened eyes, ‘‘ you 
grant that real love does compensate 
for an imprudent marriage. You speak 
as if you had known such love—you! 
Can it be possible?” 

** Real love—I thought that I knew 
it once. Looking back with re- 
morse, I should doubt it now but for 
one curse that only real love, when 
lost, has the power to leave evermore 
behind it.” 

“ What is that ?” 

‘¢ A void here,” answered Egerton, 
striking his heart. ‘* Desolation !— 
Adieu !” 

He rose and left the room. 

‘*Ts it,” murmured Egerton, as he 
pursued his way through the streets 
—‘tis it that, as we approach death, 
all the first fair feelings of young 
life come back to us mysteriously ? 
Thus I have heard, or read, that in 
some country of old, children, scatter- 
ing flowers, preceded a funeral bier.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


And so Leonard stood beside his 
friend’s mortal clay, and watched, in 
the ineffable smile of death, the last 
gleam which the soul had left there; 
and so, after a time, he crept back tothe 
adjoining room with a step as noiseless 
as if he had feared to disturb the dead. 
Wearied as he was with watching, he 
had no thought of sleep. He sate 
himself down by the little table, and 
leaned his face on his hand, musing 
sorrowfully. Thus time passed. He 
heard the clock from below strike the 





hours. In the house of death the 
sound of a clock becomes so solemn. 
The soul that we miss has gone so far 
beyond the reach of time! A cold, 
superstitious awe gradually stole over 
the young man. He shivered, and 
lifted his eyes with a start, half scorn- 
ful, half defying. The moon was gone 
—the grey, comfortless dawn gleamed 
through the casement, and carried its 
raw, chilling light through the open 
doorway, into the death-room. And 
there, near the extinguished fire, 
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Leonard saw the solitary woman, 
weeping low, and watching still. He 
returned to say a word of comfort— 
she pressed his hand, but waived him 
away. He understood. She did not 
wish for other comfort than her quiet 
relief of tears. Again, he returned to 
his own chamber, and his eye this 
time fell upon the papers which he 
had hitherto disregarded. What made 
his heart stand still, and the blood 
then rush so quickly through his veins? 
Why did he seize upon those papers 
with so tremulous a hand—then lay 
them down—pause, as if to nerve 
himself—and look so eagerly again ? 
He recognised the handwriting— 
those fair, clear characters—so peculiar 
in their woman-like delicacy and grace 
—the same as in the wild, pathetic 
poems, the sight of which had made an 
_era in his boyhood. From these pages 
the image of the mysterious Nora rose 
once more before him. He felt that 
he was with a mother. He went 
back, and closed the door gently, as 
if with a jealous piety, to exclude each 
rader shadow from the world of spirits, 
and be alone with that monrnfal 
For a thought written in 


ghost. 
warm, sunny life, and then suddenly 
rising up to us, when the hand that 
traced, and the heart that cherished 
it, are dust—is verily as a ghost. It is 
a likeness struck off of the fond human 


being, and surviving it. Far more 
truthful than bust or portrait, it bids us 
see the tear flow, and the pulse beat. 
What ghost can the churchyard yield 
to us like the writing of the dead ? 
The bulk of the papers had been 
once lightly sewn to each other—they 
had come undone, perhaps in Burley’s 
rude hands ; but their order was easily 
apparent. Leonard soon saw that 
they formed a kind of journal—not, 
indeed, a regular diary, nor always 
relating to the things of the day. 
There were gaps in time—no attempt 
at successive narrative. Sometimes, 
instead of prose, a hasty burst of verse, 
gushing evidently from the heart— 
sometimes all narrative was left untold, 
and yet, as it were, epitomised, by a 
single burning line—a single exclama- 
tion—of woe, or joy! Everywhere you 
saw records of a nature exquisitely sus- 
ceptible; and where genius appeared, 
it was so artless, that you did not call 
it genius, but emotion. At the out- 
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set the writer did not speak of herself 
in the first person. The MS. opened 
with descriptions and short dialogues, 
carried on by persons to whose names 
only initial letters were assigned, all 
written in a style of simple, innocent 
freshness, and breathing of purity and 
happiness, like a dawn of spring. Two 
young persons, humbly born—a youth 
and a girl—the last still in childhood, 
each chiefly self-taught, are wander- 
ing on Sabbath evenings among green 
dewy fields, near the busy town, in 
which labour awhile is still. Few 
words pass between them. You see 
at once, though the writer does not 
mean to convey it, how far beyond 
the scope of her male companion flies 
the heavenward imagination of the 
girl. It is he who questions—it is 
she who answers; and soon there 
steals upon you, as you read, the con- 
viction that the youth loves the girl, 
and loves in vain. All in this writing, 
though terse, is so truthful! Leonard, 
in the youth, already recognises the 
rude, imperfect scholar—the village 
bard—Mark Fairfield. Then, there 
is a gap in description—but there are 
short weighty sentences, which show 
deepening thought, increasing years, 
in the writer. And though the inno- 
cence remains, the happiness begins 
to be less vivid on the page. 

Now, insensibly, Leonard finds that 
there is a new phase in the writer’s ex- 
istence. Scenes, no longer of humble, 
work-day rural life, surround her. And 
a fairer and more dazzling image suc- 
ceeds to the companion of the Sab- 
bath eves. This image Nora evi- 
dently loves to paint—it is akin to 
her own genius—it captivates her 
fancy—it is an image that she (in- 
born artist, and conscious of her art) 
feels to belong to a brighter and 
higher school of the Beautiful. And 
yet the virgin’s heart is not awak- 
ened—no trace of the heart yet 
there. The new image thus intro- 
duced is one of her own years, per- 
haps; nay, it may be younger still— 
for it is a boy that is described, with 
his profuse fair curls, and eyes new 
to grief, and confronting the sun as a 
young eagle’s; with veins so full of 
the wine of life, that they overflow 
into every joyous whim ; with nerves 
quiveringly alive to the desire of 
glory ; with the frank generous nature 
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rash in its laughing scorn of the 
world, which it has not tried. Who 
was this boy, it perplexed Leonard. 
He feared to guess. Soon, less told 
than implied, you saw that this 
companionship, however it chanced, 
brings fear and pain on the writer. 
Again, (as before,) with Mark Fair- 
field, there is love on the one side 
and not on the other;— with her 
there is affectionate, almost sisterly, 
interest, admiration, gratitude—but 
a something of pride or of terror that 
keeps back love. 

Here Leonard’s interest grew in- 
tense. Were there touches by which 
conjecture grew certainty; and he 
recognised, through the lapse of years, 
the boy lover in his own generous 
benefactor ? 

Fragments of dialogue now began to 
reveal the suit of an ardent impas- 
sioned nature, and the simple wonder 
and strange alarm of a listener who 
pitied but could not sympathise. Some 
great worldly distinction of rank 
between the two became visible— 
that distinction seemed to arm the 
virtue and steel the affections of the 
lowlier born. Then a few sentences, 
half blotted out with tears, told of 
wounded and humbled feelings—some 
one invested with authority, as if the 
suitor’s parent, had interfered, ques- 
tioned, reproached, counselled. And 
it was now evident that the suit was 
not one that dishonoured;—it wooed 
to flight, but still to marriage. 

And now these sentences grew 
briefer still, as with the decision of a 
strong resolve. And to these there 
followed a passage so exquisite, that 
Leonard wept unconsciously as he 
read. It was the description of a 
visit spent at home previous to some 
sorrowful departure. There rose up 
the glimpse of a proud and vain, but 
a tender wistful mother—of a father’s 
fonder but less thoughtful love. And 
then came a quiet soothing scene 
between the girl and her first village 
lover, ending thus—‘*So she put 
M.’s hand into her sister’s, and 
said: ‘You loved me through the 
fancy, love her with the heart,’ and 
left them comprehending each other, 
and betrothed.” 

Leonard sighed. He understood now 
how Mark Fairfield saw in the home- 
ly features of his unlettered wife the 
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reflexion of the sister’s soul and 
face. 

A few words told the final parting— 
words that were a picture. The long 
friendless highway, stretching on— 
om—towards the remorseless city. 
And the doors of home opening on 
the desolate thoroughfare—and the 
old pollard tree beside the threshold, 
with the ravens wheeling round it 
and calling to their young. He 
too had watched that threshold from 
the same desolate thoroughfare. He 
too had heard the cry of the ravens. 
Then came some pages covered with 
snatches of melancholy verse, or some 
reflections of dreamy gloom. 

The writer was in London, in the 
house of some highborn patroness— 
that friendless shadow of a friend 
which the jargon of society calls 
** companion.” And she was look- 
ing on the bright storm of the world 
as through prison bars. Poor bird, 
afar from the greenwood, she had 
need of song—it was her last link 
with freedom and nature. The pa- 
troness seems to share in her appre- 
hensions of the boy suitor, whose 
wild rash prayers the fugitive had 
resisted ; but to fear lest the suitor 
should be degraded, not the one 
whom he pursues—fears an alliance 
ill-suited to a highborn heir. And 
this kind of fear stings the writer's 
pride, and she grows harsh in her 
judgment of him who thus causes 
but pain where he proffers love. Then 
there is a reference to some applicant 
for her hand, who is pressed upon her 
choice. And she is told that it is 
her duty so to choose, and thus deli- 
ver a noble family from a dread that 
endures so long as her hand is free. 
And of this fear, and of this appli- 
cant, there breaks out a petulant yet 
pathetic scorn. After this, the nar- 
rative, to judge by the dates, pauses 
for days and weeks, as if the writer 
had grown weary and listless,—sud- 
denly to reopen in a new strain, elo- 
quent with hopes, and with fears 
never known before. The first per- 
son was abruptly assumed—it was 
the living “I” that now breathed 
and moved along the lines. How 
was this? The woman was no more 
a shadow and a secret unknown to 
herself. She had assumed the intense 
and vivid sense of individual being. 
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And love spoke loud in the awak- 
ened human heart. 

A personage not seen till then 
appeared on the page. And ever 
afterwards this personage was only 
named as “ He,” as if the one and 
sole representative of all the myriads 
that walk the earth. The first notice 
of this prominent character on the 
scene showed the restless agitated 
effect produced on the writer’s imagi- 
nation. He was invested with a 
romance probably not his own. He 


was described in contrast to the bril- 
liant boy whose suit she had feared, 
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pitied, and now sought to shun— 
described with a grave and serious, 
but gentle mien—a voice that im- 
posed respect—an eye and lip that 
showed collected dignity of will. 
Alas! the writer betrayed herself, 
and the charm was in the contrast, 
not to the character of the earlier 
lover, but her own. And now, leav- 
ing Leonard to explore and guess his 
way through the gaps and chasms of 
the narrative, it is time to place 
before the reader what the narrative 
alone will not reveal to Leonard. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Nora Avenel had fled from the boy- 
ish love of Harley L’Estrange—re- 
commended by Lady Lansmere to a 
valetudinarian relative of her own, 
Lady Jane Horton, as companion. 
But Lady Lansmere could not be- 
lieve it possible that the low-born 
girl could long sustain her generous 
pride, and reject the ardent suit of 
one who could offer to her the pro- 
spective coronet of a countess. She 
continually urged upon Lady Jane the 
necessity of marrying Nora to some 
one of rank less disproportioned to her 
own, and empowered that lady to 
assure any such wooer of a dowry far 
beyond Nora’s station. Lady Jane 
looked around, and saw in the out- 
skirts of herlimited social ring, a young 
solicitor, a peer’s natural son, who was 
on terms of more than business-like 
intimacy with the fashionable clients 
whose distresses made the origin of 
his wealth. The young man was 
handsome, well-dressed, and bland. 
Lady Jane invited him to her house ; 
and, seeing him struck dumb with the 
rare loveliness of Nora, whispered the 
hint of the dower. The fashionable 
solicitor, who afterwards ripened into 
Baron Levy, did not need that hint; 
for, though then poor, he relied 
on himself for fortune, and, unlike 
Randal, he had warm blood in his 
veins. But Lady Jane’s suggestions 
made him sanguine of success; and 
when he formally proposed, and was 
as formally refused, his self-love was 
bitterly wounded. Vanity in Levy 
was a powerful passion ; and with the 
vain, hatred is strong, revenge is 


rankling. Levy retired, concealing his 
rage; nor did he himself know how 
vindictive that rage, when it cooled into 
malignancy, could become, until the 
arch-fiend Oprrortuniry prompted 
its indulgence and suggested its de- 
sign. 

Lady Jane was at first very angry 
with Nora for the rejection of a suitor 
whom she had presented as eligible. 
But the pathetic grace of this 
wonderful girl had crept into her 
heart, and softened it even against 
family prejudice ; and she gradually 
owned to herself that Nora was worthy 
of some one better than Mr Levy. 

Now, Harley had ever believed that 
Nora returned his love, and that no- 
thing but her own sense of gratitude 
to his parents—her own instincts of 
delicacy, made her deaf to his pray- 
ers. To do him justice, wild and 
headstrong as he then was, his suit 
would have ceased at once had he really 
deemed it persecution. Nor was his 
error unnatural; for his conversation, 
till it had revealed his own heart, 
could not fail to have dazzled and 
delighted the child of genius ; and her 
frank eyes would have shown the 
delight. How, at his age, could he see 
the distinction between the Poetess 
and the Woman? The poetess was 
charmed with rare promise in a soul 
of which the very errors were the 
extravagances of richness and beauty. 
But the woman—no! the woman re- 
quired some nature not yet undeve- 
loped, and all at turbulent if brilliant 
strife with its own noble elements, 
—but a nature formed and full grown. 
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Harley was a boy, and Nora was one 
of those women who must find or 
fancy an Ideal that commands and 
almost awes them into love. 

Harley discovered, not without dif- 
ficulty, Nora’s new residence. He 
presented himself at Lady Jane’s, and 
she, with grave rebuke, forbade him 
the house. He found it impossible to 
obtain an interview with Nora. He 
wrote, but he felt sure that his letters 
never reached her. since they were 
unanswered. His young heart swelled 
with rage. He dropped threats, 
which alarmed all the fears of Lady 
Lansmere, and even the prudent ap- 
prehensions of his friend, Audley 
Egerton. At the request of the 
mother, and equally at the wish of 
the son, Audley consented to visit at 
Lady Jane’s, and make acquaintance 
with Nora. ; 

‘‘T have such confidence in you,” 
said Lady Lansmere, ‘that if you 
once know the girl, your advice will 
be sure to have weight with her. You 
will show her how wicked it would be 
to let Harley break our hearts and 
degrade his station.” 


*¢ T have such confidence in you,” 
said young Harley, ‘that if you 
once know my Nora, you will no 


longer side with my mother. You 
will recognise the nobility which Na- 
ture only can create—you will own 
that Nora is worthy a rank more 
lofty than mine; and my mother so 
believes in your wisdom, that, if you 
plead in my cause, you will convince 
even her.” 

Audley listened to both with his 
intelligent, half-incredulous smile; 
and wholly of the same advice as 
Lady Lansmere, and sincerely anxious 
to save Harley from an indiscretion 
that his own notions led him to 
regard as fatal, he resolved to exa- 
mine this boasted pearl, and to find 
out its flaws. Audley Egerton was 
then in the prime of his earnest, reso- 
lute, ambitious youth. ‘The stateli- 
ness of his natural manners had then 
a suavity and polish which, even in 
later and busier life, it never wholly 
lost; since, in spite of the briefer 
words and the colder looks by which 
care and power mark the official man, 
the Minister had ever enjoyed that 
personal popularity which the inde- 
finable, external something, that wins 
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and pleases, can alone confer. But he 
had even then, as ever, that felicitous 
reserve which Rochefaucault has 
called the ‘‘ mystery of the body "— 
that thin yet guardian veil which re- 
veals but the strong outlines of char- 
acter, and excites so much of interest 
by provoking so much of conjecture. 
To the man who is born with this 
reserve, which is wholly distinct 
from shyness, the world gives credit 
for qualities and talents beyond those 
that it perceives ; and such characters 
are attractive to others in proportion 
as these last are gifted with the ima- 
gination which loves to divine the 
unknown. 

At the first interview, the impres- 
sion which this man produced upon 
Nora Avenel was profound and 
strange. She had heard of him be- 
fore as the one whom Harley most 
loved and looked up to; and she re- 
cognised at once in his mien, his as- 
pect, his words, the very tone of his 
deep tranquil voice, the power to 
which woman, whatever her intellect, 
never attains; and to which, there- 
fore, she imputes a nobility not al- 
ways genuine—viz., the power of 
deliberate purpose, and self-collected, 
serene ambition. The effect that 
Nora produced on Egerton was not 
less sudden. He was startled by a 
beauty of face and form that belonged 
to that rarest order, which we never 
behold but once or twice in our lives. 
He was yet more amazed to discover 
that the aristocracy of mind could 
bestow a grace that no aristocracy of 
birth could surpass. He was prepared 
for a simple, blushing village girl, and 
involuntarily he bowed low his proud 
front at the first sight of that delicate 
bloom, and that exquisite gentleness 
which is woman’s surest passport to 
the respect of man. Neither in the 
first, nor the second, nor the third 
interview, nor, indeed, till after many 
interviews, could he summon up 
courage to commence his mission, and 
allude to Harley. And when he did 
so at last, his words faltered. But 
Nora’s words were clear to him. He 
saw that Harley was not loved; and 
a joy that he felt as guilty, darted 
through his whole frame. From that 
interview Audley returned home, 
greatly agitated, and at war with him- 
self. Often, in the course of this 
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story, has it been hinted that, under 
all Egerton’s external coldness, and 
measured self-control, lay a nature 
capable of strong and stubborn pas- 
sions. Those passions broke forth then. 
He felt that love had already entered 
into the heart, which the trust of his 
friend should have sufficed to guard. 

‘*¢ T will go there no more,” said he, 
abruptly, to Harley. 

*¢ But why ?”’ 

** The girl does not love you. Cease 
then to think of her.” 

Harley disbelieved him, and grew 
indignant. But Audley had every 
worldly motive to assist his sense of 
honour. He was poor, though with 
the reputation of wealth—deeply in- 
volved in debt—resolved to rise in 
life—tenacious of his position in the 
world’s esteem. Against a host of 
counteracting influences, love fought 
single-handed. Audley’s was a strong 
nature; but, alas! in strong natures, 
if resistance to temptation is of gra- 
nite, so the passions that they admit 
are of fire. 

Trite is the remark, that the desti- 
nies cf our lives often date from the 


impulses of unguarded moments. It 
was so with this man, to an ordinary 
eye so cautious and so deliberate. 
Harley one day came to him in great 
grief; he had heard that Nora was ill; 
he implored Audley to go once more 


and ascertain. Audley went. Lady 
Jane Horton, who was suffering un- 
der a disease which not long after- 
wards proved fatal, was too ill to re- 
ceive him. He was shown into the 
room set apart as Nora’s. While 
waiting for her entrance, he turned 
mechanically over the leaves of an 
album which Nora, suddenly sum- 
moned away to attend Lady Jane, 
had left behind her on the table. He 
saw the sketch of his own features ; 
he read words inscribed below it— 
words of such artless tenderness, and 
such unhoping sorrow—words written 
by one who had been accustomed to 
regard her genius as her sole confi- 
dant, under Heaven, to pour out to 
it, as the solitary poet heart is im- 
pelled to do, thoughts, feelings, the 
confession of mystic sighs, which it 
would never breathe to a living ear, 
and, save at such moments, scarcely 
acknowledge to itself. Audley saw 
that he was beloved, and the revela- 
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tion, with a sudden light, consumed 
all the barriers between himself and 
his own love. And at that moment 
Nora entered. She saw him bending 
over the book. She uttered a cry— 
sprang forward—and then sank down, 
covering her face with her hands. 
But Audley was at her feet. He for- 
got his friend, his trust; he forgot 
ambition—he forgot the world. It 
was his own cause that he pleaded— 
his own love that burst forth from his 
lips. And when the two that day 
parted, they were betrothed each to 
each. Alas for them, and alas for 
Harley ! 

And now this man, who had hither- 
to valued himself as the very type of 
gentleman—whom all his young con- 
temporaries had so regarded and so 
revered—had to press the hand of a 
confiding friend, and bid adieu to 
truth. He had to amuse, to delay, 
to mislead his boy-rival—to say 
that he was already subduing Nora’s 
hesitating doubts—and that with a 
little time, she could be induced to 
consent to forget Harley’s rank, and 
his parent’s pride, and become his 
wife. And Harley believed in Eger- 
ton, without one suspicion on the 
mirror of his loyal soul. 

Meanwhile Audley, impatient of his 
own position—impatient as strong 
minds ever are, to hasten what they 
have once resolved—to terminate a 
suspense that every interview with 
Harley tortured alike by jealousy 
and shame—to put himself out of the 
reach of scruples, and to say to him- 
self, ‘*‘ Right or wrong, there is no 
looking back; the deed is done ;”— 
Audley, thus hurried on by the impe- 
tus of his own power of will, pressed 
for speedy and secret nuptials—secret 
till his fortunes, then wavering, were 
more assured—his career fairly com- 
menced. This was not his strongest 
motive, though it wasone. Heshrank 
from the discovery of his wrong to his 
friend —desired to delay the self- 
humiliation of such announcement, 
until, as he persuaded himself, Har- 
ley’s boyish passion was over—had 
yielded to the new allurements that 
would naturally beset his way. 
Stifling his conscience, Audley sought 
to convince himself that the day 
would soon come when Harley could 
hear with indifference that Nora 
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Avenel was another’s. ‘The dream of 
an hour, at his age,” murmured the 
elder friend; ‘‘ but at mine, the passion 
of alife!” He did not speak of these 
latter motives for concealment to 
Nora. He felt that, to own the ex- 
tent of his treason to a friend, would 
lower him in her eyes. He spoke 
therefore but slightingly of Harley— 
treated the boy’ssuit as athing past and 
gone. He dwelt only on reasons that 
compelled self-sacrifice on his side or 
hers. She did not hesitate which to 
choose. And so, where Nora loved, 
so submissively did she believe in the 
superiority of the lover, that she would 
not pause to hear a murmur from her 
own loftier nature, or- question the 
propriety of what he deemed wise and 
good. 

Abandoning prudence in this arch 
affair of life, Audley still preserved 
his customary caution in minor de- 
tails. And this indeed was charac- 
teristic of him throughout all his 
career — heedless in large things — 
wary in small. He would not trust 
Lady Jane Horton with his secret, still 
less Lady Lansmere. He simply re- 
presented to the former, that Nora was 
no longer safe from Harley’s deter- 
mined pursuit under Lady Jane’s roof, 
and that she had better elude the 
boy’s knowledge of her movements, 
and go quietly away for a while, to 
lodge with some connection of her 
own. 

And so, with Lady Jane’s acquies- 
cence, Nora went first to ‘the house 
of a very distant kinswoman of her 
mother’s, and afterwards to one that 
Egerton took as their bridal home, 
under the name of Bertram. He 
arranged all that might render their 
marriage most free from the chance of 
premature discovery. But it so hap- 
pened, on the very morning of their 
bridal, that one of the witnesses he 
selected (a confidential servant of his 
own) was seized with apoplexy. 
Considering, in haste, where to find a 
substitute, Egerton thought of Levy, 
his own private solicitor, his own 
fashionable money-lender, a man with 
whom he was then as intimate as a 
fine gentleman is with the lawyer of 
his own age, who knows all his affairs, 
and has helped, from pure friendship, 
to make them as bad as they are! 
Levy was thus suddenly summoned. 
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Egerton, who was in great haste, did 
not at first communicate to him the 
name of the intended bride; but he 
said enough of the imprudence of 
the marriage, and his reasons for se- 
cregy, to bring on himself the strongest 
remonstrances ; for Levy had always 
reckoned on Egerton’s making a 
wealthy marriage, leaving to Egerton 
the wife, and hoping to appropriate to 
himself the wealth, all in the natural 
course of business. Egerton did not 
listen to him, but hurried. him on to- 
wards the place at which the ceremony 
was to be performed; and Levy ac- 
tually saw the bride, before he had 
learned her name. The usurer masked 
his raging emotions, and fulfilled his 
part in the rites. His smile, when he 
congratulated the bride, might have 
shot cold into her heart; but her eyes 
were cast on the earth, seeing there 
but a shadow from heaven, and her 
heart was blindly sheltering itself in 
the bosom to which it was given ever- 
more. She did not perceive the smile 
of hate that barbed the words of joy. 
Nora never thought it necessary later 
to tell Egerton that Levy had been a 
refused suitor. Indeed, with the ex- 
quisite tact of love, she saw that such 
a confidence, the idea of such a rival, 
would have wounded the pride:of her 
high-bred, well-born husband. 

And now, while Harley L’Estrange, 
frantic with the news that Nora had 
left Lady Jane’s roof, and purposely 
misled into wrong directions, was 
seeking to trace her refuge in vain— 
now Egerton, in an assumed name, in 
a remote quarter, far from the clubs 
in which his word was oracular—far 
from the pursuits, whether of pastime 
or toil, that had hitherto engrossed 
his active mind, gave himself up, with 
wonder at himself, to the only vision 
of fairyland that ever weighs down 
the watchful eyelids of hard Ambition. 
The world for a while shut out, he 
missed it not. He knew not of it. 
He looked into two loving eyes that 
haunted him ever after, through a 
stern and arid existence, and said 
murmuringly, ‘‘ Why, this, then, is 
real happiness!” Often, often, in 
the solitude of other years, to re- 
peat to himself the same words, 
save that for is, he then murmured 
was! And Nora, with her grand full 
heart, all her luxuriant wealth of 
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fancy and of thought, child of light 
and of song, did she then never dis- 
cover that there was something com- 
paratively narrow and sterile in the 
nature to which she had linked her 
fate? Not there, could ever be sym- 
pathy in feelings, brilliant and shifting 
as the tints of the rainbow. When 
Audley pressed her heart to his own, 
could he comprehend one finer throb 
of its beating? Was all the iron of 
his mind worth one grain of the gold 
she had cast away in Harley’s love ? 

Did Nora already discover this? 
Surely no. Genius feels no want, no 
repining, while the heart is contented. 
Genius in her paused and slumbered : 
it had been as the ministrant of soli- 
tude: it was needed no more. If a 
woman loves deeply some one below 
her own grade in the mental and spi- 
ritual orders, how often we see that 
she unconsciously quits her own rank, 
comes meekly down to the level of the 
beloved, is afraid lest he should deem 
her the superior—she who would not 
even be the equal. Nora knew no 
more that she had genius; she only 
knew that she had love. 

And so here, the journal which 


Leonard was reading changed its 
tone, sinking into that quiet happiness 
’ which is but quiet because it is so 
deep. ‘This interlude in the life of a 
man like Audley Egerton could never 
have been long; many circumstances 


conspired to abridge it. His affairs 
were in great disorder ; they were all 
under Levy’s management. Demands 
that had before slumbered, or been 
mildly urged, grew menacing and 
clamorous. Harley, too, returned to 
London from his futile researches, 
and looked out for Audley. Audley 
was forced to leave his secret Eden, 
and reappear in the common world ; 
and thenceforward it was only by 
stealth that he came to his bridal 
home—a visitor, no more the inmate. 
But more loud and fierce grew the 
demands of his creditors, now when 
Egerton had most need of all which 
respectability, and position, and belief 
of pecuniary independence can do to 
raise the man who has encumbered 
his arms, and crippled his steps to- 
wards fortune. He was threatened 
with writs, with prisons. Levy said 
*¢ that to borrow more, would be but 
larger ruin”—shrugged his shoulders, 
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and even recommended avoluntary re- 
treat to the King’s Bench. ‘ No place 
so good for i ag one’s creditors 
into compounding their claims; but 
why,” added Levy, with covert sneer, 
*¢ why not go to young L’Estrange—a 
boy made to be borrowed from!” 

Levy, who had known from Lady 
Jane of Harley’s pursuit of Nora, had 
learned already how to avenge him- 
self on Egerton. Audley could not 
apply to the friend he had betrayed. 
And as to other friends, no man in 
town had a greater number. And no 
man in town knew better that he 
should lose them all if he were once 
known to be in want of their money. 
Mortified, harassed, tortured—shun- 
ning Harley—yet ever sought by him 
—fearful of each knock at his door, 
Audley Egerton escaped to the mort- 
gaged remnant of his paternal estate, 
on which there was a gloomy manor- 
house long uninhabited, and there — 
applied a mind, afterwards renowned 
for its quick comprehension of busi- 
ness, to the investigation of his affairs, 
with a view to save some wreck from 
the flood that swelled momently 
around him. ‘ 

And now—to condense as much as 
possible a record that runs darkly on 
into pain and sorrow—now Levy be- 
gan to practise his vindictive arts; 
and the arts gradually prevailed. On 
pretence of assisting Egerton in the 
arrangement of his affairs—which he 
secretly contrived, however, still more 
to complicate—he came down fre- 
quently to Egerton Hall for a few 
hours, arriving by the mail, and 
watching the effect which Nora’s 
almost daily letters produced on the 
bridegroom, irritated by the practical 
cares of life. He was thus constantly 
at hand to instil into the mind of the 
ambitious man a regret for the im- 
prudence of hasty passion, or to em- 
bitter the remorse which Audley felt 
for his treachery to L’Estrange. 
Thus ever bringing before the mind 
of the harassed debtor images at war 
with love, and with the poetry of life, 
he disattuned it (so to speak) for the 
reception of Nora’s letters, all musical 
as they were with such thoughts as 
the most delicate fancy inspires to 
the most earnest love. Egerton was 
one of those men who never confide 
their affairs frankly to women. Nora, 
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when she thus wrote, was wholly in 
the dark as to the extent of his stern 

rosaic distress. And so—and so— 

evy always near—(type of the prose 
of life in its most cynic form)—so by 
degrees, all that redundant affluence 
of affection, with its gushes of grief 
for his absence, prayers for his return, 
sweet reproach if a post failed to bring 
back an answer to the woman’s 
yearning sighs—all this grew, to the 
sensible, positive man of real life, like 
sickly romantic exaggeration. The 
bright arrows shot too high into 
heaven to hit the mark set so near 
to the earth. Ah! common fate of 
all superior natures! What treasure, 
and how wildly wasted! 

‘* By the by,” said Levy one morn- 
ing, as he was about to take leave of 
Audley and return to town—“ by the 
by, I shall be this evening in the 
neighbourhood of Mrs Egerton.” 

Ecrrton.— Say Mrs Bertram!” 

Lrevy.—" Ay; will she not be in 
want of some pecuniary supplies? ” 

Ecrerton.—'t My wife!—not yet. 
I must first be wholly ruined before she 
can want; and if I were so, do you 
think I should not be by her side? ” 

Levy.—‘I beg pardon, my dear 
fellow; your pride of gentleman is so 
susceptible that it is hard for a lawyer 
not to wound it unawares. Your 
wife, then, does not know the exact 
state of your affairs? ” 

Egerton.— Of course not. Who 
would confide to a woman things in 
which she could do nothing, except 
to tease one the more?” 

Levy.—“ True, and a poetess too! 
I have prevented your finishing your 
answer to Mrs Bertram’s last letter. 
Can I take it—it may save a day’s 
delay—that is, if you do not object to 
my calling on her this evening.” 

Ecerron, (sitting down to his 
unfinished letter.) —‘* Object! no.” 

Levy, (looking at his watch.)\— 
** Be quick, or I shall lose the coach.” 

Ecerton, (sealing the letter.)— 
“There. And I should be obliged to 
you if you would call; and without 
alarming her as to my circumstances, 
you can just say that you know I am 
much harassed about important affairs 
at present, and so soothe the effects of 
my very short answers—” ; 

Lrevy.— To these doubly-crossed, 
very long letters—I will.” 
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‘Poor Nora,” said Egerton, sigh- 
ing, “‘ she will think this answer brief 
and charlish enough. Explain my 
excuses kindly, so that they will serve 
for the future. I really have no time, 
and no heart for sentiment. The 


little ITever had is wellnigh worried 
Still I love her fondly 


out of me. 
and deeply.” 
Levy.— You must have done so. 
I never thought it in you to sacrifice 
the world to a woman.” 
Ecerton.—“ Nor I either; but,” 
added the strong man, conscious of 
that power which rules the world infi- 
nitely more than knowledge—conscious: 
of tranquil courage—“‘ but I have not 
sacrificed the world yet. This right 
arm shall bear up her and myself too.” 
Lrevy.—* Weill said! But in the 
meanwhile, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
attempt to go to London, nor to leave 
this place; for, in that case, I know 
you will be arrested, and then adieu to- 
all hopes of Parliament—of a career.” 
Audley’s haughty countenance 
darkened ; as the dog, in his bravest 
mood, turns dismayed from the stone- 
plucked from the mire, so, when 
Ambition rears itself to defy mankind, 
whisper “‘ disgrace and a gaol,”—and, . 
lo, crestfallen, it slinks away! That 
evening Levy called on Nora, and 
ingratiating himself into her favour 
by praise of Egerton, with indirect 
humble apologetic allusions to his own 
former presumption, he prepared the- 
way to renewed visits ;—she was so 
lonely, and she so loved to see one 
who was fresh from seeing Audley— 
one who would talk to her of him! 
By degrees the friendly respectful 
visitor thus stole into her confidence; 
and then, with all his panegyrics on 
Audley’s superior powers and gifts, he 
began to dwell upon the young hus- 
band’s worldly aspirations, and care 
for his career; dwelt on them so as 
vaguely to alarm Nora—to imply 
that, dear as she was, she was still 
but second to Ambition. His way 
thus prepared, he next began to 
insinuate his respectful pity at her 
equivocal position, dropped hints of 
gossip and slander, feared that the 
marriage might be owned too late to 
preserve reputation. And then what 
would be the feelings of the proud 
Egerton if his wife were excluded 
from that world, whose opinion he so 
E 
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prized? Insensibly thus he led her 
on to express (though timidly) her 
own fear—her own natural desire, in 
her letters to Audley. When could 
the marriage be proclaimed? Pro- 
claimed ! Audley felt that to proclaim 
such a marriage, at such a moment, 
would be to fling away his last cast 
for fame and fortune. And Harley, 
too—Harley still so uncured of his 
frantic love. Levy was sure to be at 
hand when letters like these arrived. 

And now Levy went further still 
in his determination to alienate these 
two hearts. He contrived, by means 
of his various agents, to circulate 
through Nora’s neighbourhood the 
very slanders at which he had hinted. 
He contrived that she should be in- 
sulted when she went abroad, out- 
raged at home by the sneers of her 
own servant, and tremble with shame 
at her own shadow upon her aban- 
doned bridal hearth. 

Just in the midst of this intolerable 
anguish, Levy reappeared. His 
crowning hour was ripe. He inti- 
mated his knowledge of the humilia- 
tions Nora had undergone, expressed 
his deep compassion, offered to inter- 
cede with Egerton ‘to do her justice.” 
He used ambiguous phrases, that 
shocked her ear and tortured her 
heart, and thus provoked her on to 
demand him to explain; and then, 
throwing her into a wild state of 
indefinite alarm, in which he ob- 
tained her solemn promise not to 
divulge to Audley what he was about 
to communicate, he said, with 
villanous hypocrisy of reluctant 
shame, ‘that her marriage was not 
strictly legal ; that the forms required 
by the law had not been complied 
with ; that Audley, unintentionally or 
purposely, had left himself free to 
disown the rite and desert the bride.” 
While Nora stood stunned and 
speechless at a falsehood which, with 
lawyer-like show, he contrived to 
make truth-like to her inexperience, 
he hurried rapidly on, to reawake on 
her mind the impression of Audley’s 
pride, ambition, and respect for 
wordly position. ‘‘These are your 
obstacles,” said he; *‘ but I think I 
may induce him to repair the wrong, 
and right you at last.” Righted at 
last—oh infamy ! 

Then Nora’s anger burst forth. 
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She believe such a stain on Audley’s 
honour ! 

‘** But where was the honour when 
he betrayed his friend? Did you not 
know that he was intrusted by Lord 
L’Estrange to plead for him. How 
did he fulfil the trust ?” 

Plead for L’Estrange! Nora had 
not been exactly aware of this. In 
the sudden love preceding those sud- 
den nuptials, so little touching Har- 
ley (beyond Audley’s first timid allu- 
sions to his suit, and her calm and 
cold reply) had been spoken by either. 

Levy resumed. He dwelt fully on 
the trust and the breach of it, and 
then said—‘‘In Egerton’s world, man 
holds it far more dishonour to betray 
a man than to dupe a woman; and if 
Egerton could do the one, why doubt 
that he would do the other? But do 
not look at me with those indignant 
eyes. Put himself to the test; 
write to him to say that the suspicions 
amidst which you live have become 
intolerable—that they infect even 
yourself, déspite your reason—that 
the secresy of your nuptials, his pro- 
longed absence, his brief refusal, on 
unsatisfactory grounds, to proclaim 
your tie, all distract you with a ter- 
rible doubt. Ask him, at least, (if 
he will not yet declare your marriage, ) 
to satisfy you that the rites were 
legal.” 

““T will go to him,” cried Nora 
impetuously. 

‘‘Go to him!—in his own house! 
What a scene, what a scandal! 
Could he ever forgive you? ” 

‘* At least, then, I will implore him 
to come here. I cannot write such 
horrible words ; I cannot—I cannot— 
Go, go.” 

Levy left her, and hastened to two 
or three of Audley’s most pressing 
creditors—men, in fact, who went 
entirely by Levy’s own advice. He 
bade them instantly surround Audley’s 
country residence with bailiffs. Be- 
fore Egerton could reach Nora, he 
would thus be lodged in a gaol. 
These preparations made, Levy him- 
self went down to Audley, and arrived, 
as usual, an hour or two before the 
delivery of the post. 

And Nora’s letter came; and never 
was Audley’s grave brow more dark 
than when he read it. Still, with 
his usual decision, he resolyed to 
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obey her wish—rang the bell, and 
ordered his servant to put up'a change 
of dress, and send for posthorses. 

Levy then took him aside, and led 
him to the window. 

‘Look under yon trees. Do you 
. gee those men? They are bailiffs. 
This is the true reason why I come 
to you to-day. You Cannot leave 
this house.” 

Egerton recoiled. ‘‘ And this fran- 
tic foolish letter at such a time,” he 
muttered, striking the open page, 
full of love in the midst of terror, 
with his clenched hand. 

O Woman, Woman! if thy heart be 
deep, and its chords tender, beware 
how thou lovest the man with whom 
all that plucks him from the hard 
cares of the work-day world is a 
frenzy or a folly! He will break thy 
heart, he will shatter its chords, he will 
trample out from its delicate frame- 
work every sound that now makes 
musical the common. air, and swells 
into unison with the harps of angels. 

‘“‘She has before writtén to me,” 
continued Audley, pacing the room 
with angry disordered strides, ‘“‘ asking 
me when our marriage can be pro- 


claimed, and I thought my replies 
would have satisfied any reasonable 


woman. But now, now this is worse, 
immeasurably worse—she actually 
doubts my honour! I, who have 
made such sacrifices—actually doubts 
whether I, Audley Egerton, an 
English gentleman, could have been 
base enough to”"— 

‘“‘ What?” interrupted Levy, ‘ to 
deceive your friend L’Estrange? 
Did not she know that?” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Egerton, turning 
white. 

“* Don’t be angry—all’s fair in love 
as in war; and L’Estrange will live 
yet to thank you for saving him from 
such a mésalliance. But you are 
seriously angry; pray, forgive me.” 

With some difficulty, and much 
fawning, the usurer appeased the 
storm he had raised in Audley’s con- 
science. And he then heard, as if 
with surprise, the true purport of 
Nora’s letter. 

“‘ Tt is beneath me to answer, much 
less to satisfy, such a doubt,” said 
Audley. ‘I could have seen her, 
and a look of reproach would have 
sufficed ; but to put my hand to 
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paper, and condescend to write, ‘ I 
am not a villain, and I will give you 
the proofs that I am not,’—never.” 

“You are quite right; but let us 
see if we cannot reconcile matters 
between your pride and her feelings. 
Write simply this:—‘ All that you 
ask me to say or to explain, I have 
instructed Levy, as my solicitor, to 
say and explain for me; and you may 
believe him as you would myself.’” 

‘“* Well, the poor fool, she deserves 
to be punished; and I suppose that 
answer will punish her more than a 
lengthier rebuke. My mind is so dis- 
tracted, I cannot judge of these trum- 
pery woman-fears and whims; there, 
I have written as you suggest. Give 
her all the proof she needs, and tell 
her that in six months at farthest, 
come what will, she shall bear the 
name of Egerton, as henceforth she 
must share his fate.” 

‘* Why say six months?” 

‘* Parliament must be dissolved 
before then. I shall either obtain a 
seat, be secure from a gaol, have won 
field for my energies, or—” 

** Or what?” 

‘*T shall renounce ambition alto- 
gether—ask my brother to assist me 
towards whatever debts remain when 
all my property is fairly sold—they 
cannot be much. He has a living in 
his gift—the incumbent is old, and, I 
hear, very ill. I can take orders.” 

‘¢ Sink into a country parson!” 

“And learn content. I have 
tasted it already. She was then by 
by my side. Explain all to her. 
This letter, I fear, is too unkind—But 
to doubt me thus!” 

Levy hastily placed the letter in 
his pocket-book; and, for fear it 
should be withdrawn, took his leave. 

And of that letter he made such 
use, that the day after he had given 
it to Nora, she had left the house— 
the neighbourhood; fled, and not a 
trace! Of all the agonies in life, that 
which is most poignant and harrow- 
ing—that which for the time most 
annihilates reason, and leaves our 
whole organisation one lacerated, 
mangled heart—is the conviction that 
we have been deceived where we 
placed all the trust of love. The 
moment the anchor snaps, the storm 
comes on—the stars vanish behind 
the cloud. 
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When Levy returned, filled with 
the infamous hope which had stimu- 
lated his revenge—the hope that if 
he could succeed in changing into 
scorn and indignation Nora’s love for 
Audley, he might succeed also in re- 
placing that broken and degraded 
idol—his amaze and dismay were 
great on hearing of her departure. 
For several days he sought her traces 
in vain. He went to Lady Jane 
Horton’s—Nora had not been there. 
He trembled to go back to Egerton. 
Surely Nora would have written to 
her husband, and, in spite of her pro- 
mise, revealed his own falsehood ; 
but as days passed and not a clue was 
found, he had no option but to repair 
to Egerton Hall, taking care that the 
bailiffs still surrounded it. Audley 
had received no line from Nora. The 
young husband was surprised and 
perplexed, uneasy—but had no sus- 
picion of the truth. 

At length Levy was forced to break 
to Audley the intelligence of Nora’s 
flight. He gave his own colour to it. 


Doubtless she had gone to seek her 
own relations, and take, by their ad- 
vice, steps to make her marriage 


publicly known. This idea changed 
Audley’s first shock into deep and 
stern resentment. His mind so 
little comprehended Nora’s, and was 
ever so disposed to what is called the 
common-sense view of things, that he 
saw no other mode to account for her 
flight and her silence. Odious to 
Egerton as such a proceeding would 
be, he was far too proud to take any 
steps to guard against it. ‘* Let her 
do her worst,” said he coldly, mask- 
ing emotion with his usual self-com- 
mand; ‘it will be but a nine days’ 
wonder to the world—a fiercer rush of 
my creditors on their haunted prey—” 

“And a challenge from Lord 
L’Estrange.” 

““So be it,” answered Egerton, 
suddenly placing his hand at his 
heart. 

“‘ What is the matter? Are you 
ill ? ” 

“* A strange sensation here. My 
father died of a complaint of the 
heart, and I myself was once told to 
guard, through life, against excess of 
emotion. I smiled at such a warning 
then. Let us sit down to business.” 

But when Levy had gone, and soli- 
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tude reclosed round that Man of the 
Iron Mask, there grew upon him more 
and more the sense of a mighty loss. 
Nora’s sweet loving face started from 
the shadows of the forlorn walls. 
Her docile, yielding temper — her 
generous, self-immolating spirit— 
came back to his memory, to refute 
the idea that wronged her. His love, 
that had been suspended for awhile 
by busy cares, but which, if without 
much refining sentiment, was still the 
master passion of his soul, flowed 
back into all his thoughts—circum- 
fused the very atmosphere with a 
fearful softening charm. He escaped 
under cover of the night from the 
watch of the bailiffs. He arrived 
in London. He himself sought every- 
where he could think of for his missing 
bride. Lady Jane Horton was con- 
fined to her bed, dying fast — incap- 
able even to receive and reply to his 
letter. He secretly sent down to 
Lansmere to ascertain if Nora had 
gone to her parents. She was not 
there. The Avenels believed her 
still with Lady Jane Horton. 

He now grew most seriously alarm- 
ed; and, in the midst of that alarm, 
Levy contrived that he should be 
arrested for debt; but he was not 
detained in confinement many days. 
Before the disgrace got wind, the 
writs were discharged—Levy baffled. 
He was free. Lord L’Estrange had 
learned from Audley’s servant what 
Audley would have concealed from 
him out of all the world. And the 
generous boy—who, besides the muni- 
ficent allowance he received from the 
Earl, was heir to an independent and 
considerable fortune of his own, when 
he should attain his majority—has- 
tened to borrow the money and dis- 
charge all the obligations of his friend. 
The benefit was conferred before 
Audley knew of it, or could prevent. 
Then a new emotion, and perhaps 
scarce less stinging than the loss of 
Nora, tortured the man who had 
smiled at the warning of science; 
and the strange sensation at the heart 
was felt again and again. 

And Harley, too, was still in search 
of Nora—would talk of nothing but 
her—and looked so haggard and grief- 
worn. The bloom of the boy’s youth 
was gone. Could Audley then have 
said, ‘*She you seek is another’s; 
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your love is razed out of your life. 
And, for consolation, learn that your 
friend has betrayed you?” Could 
Audley say this? He did not dare. 
Which of the two suffered the 
most ? 

And these two friends, of characters 
so different, were so singularly at- 
tached to each other. Inseparable at 
school—thrown together in the world, 
with a wealth of frank confidences 
between them, accumulated since 
childhood. And now, in the midst of 
all his own anxious sorrow, Harley 
still thought and planned for Egerton. 
And self-accusing remorse, and all the 
sense of painful gratitude, deepened 
Audley’s affection for Harley into a 
devotion as to a superior, while soft- 
ening it into a reverential pity that 
yearned to relieve, to atone ;—but 
how—oh, how ? 

A general election was now at hand, 
still no news of Nora. Levy kept 
aloof from Audley, pursuing his own 
silent search. A seat for the borough 
-of Lansmere was pressed upon Audley, 
not only by Harley, but his parents, 
especially by the Countess, who acitly 
ascribed to Audley’s wise counsels 
Nora’s mysterious disappearance. 

Egerton at first resisted the thought 
of a new obligation to his injured 
friend ; but he burned to have it some 
day in his power to repay at least his 
pecuniary debt: the sense of that debt 
humbled him more than all else. 
Parliamentary success might at last 
obtain for him some lucrative situation 
abroad, and thus enable him gradually 
to remove this load from his heart and 
his honour. No other chance of re- 
payment appeared open to him. He 
accepted the offer, and went down to 
Lansmere. His brother, lately mar- 
ried, was asked to meet him; and 
there, also, was Miss Leslie the heiress, 
whom Lady Lansmere secretly hoped 
her son Harley would admire, but who 
had long since, no less secretly, given 
her heart to the unconscious Egerton. 

Meanwhile, the miserable Nora, 
deceived by the arts and representa- 
tions of Levy—acting on the natu- 
ral impulse of a heart so suscepti- 
ble to shame—flying from a home 
which she deemed dishonoured—flying 
from a lover whose power over her 
she knew to be so great, that she 
dreaded lest he might reconcile her to 
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dishonour itself—had no thought save 
to hide herself for ever from Audley’s 
eye. She would not go to her rela- 
tions—to Lady Jane; that were to 
give the clue, and invite the pursuit. 
An Italian lady of high rank had 
visited at Lady Jane’s—taken a great 
fancy to Nora—and the lady’s hus- 
band, having been obliged to precede 
her return to Italy, had suggested the 
notion of engaging some companion— 
the lady had spoken of this to Nora 
and to Lady Jane Horton, who had 
urged Nora to accept the offer, elude 
Harley’s pursuit, and go abroad for a 
time. Nora then had refused ;—for 
she then had seen Audley Egerton. 

To this Italian lady she now went, 
and the offer was renewed with the 
most winning kindness, and grasped 
at in the passion of despair. But the 
Italian had accepted invitations to 
English country houses before she 
finally departed for the Continent. 
Meanwhile Nora took refuge in a quiet 
lodging in a sequestered suburb, which 
an English servant in the employ- 
ment of the fair foreigner recom- 
mended. Thus had she first come to 
the cottage in which Burley died. 
Shortly afterwards she left England 
with her new companion, unknown to 
all—to Lady Jane as to her parents. 

All this time the poor girl was 
under a moral delirium—a confused 
fever—haunted by dreams from which 
she sought to fly. Sound physiolo- 
gists agree that madness is rarest 
amongst persons of the finest imagi- 
nation. But those persons are, of all 
others, liable to a temporary state of 
mind in which judgment sleeps—ima- 
gination alone prevails with a dire 
and awful tyranny. A single idea 
gains ascendancy—expels all others— 
presents itself everywhere with an 
intolerable blinding glare. Nora was 
at that time under the dread one idea 
—to fly from shame ! 

But, when the seas rolled, and the 
dreary leagues interposed, between her 
and her lover—when new images pre- 
sented themselves—when the fever 
slaked, and reason returned—Doubt 
broke upon the previous despair. Had 
she not been too credulous, too hasty? 
Fool, fool! Audley have been so poor 
a traitor! How guilty was she, if she 
had wronged him! And in the midst 
of this revulsion of feeling, there 
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stirred within her another life. She 
was destined to become a mother. 
At that thought her high nature 
bowed ; the last struggle of pride gave 
way; she would return to England, 
see Audley, learn from his lips the 
truth, and even if the truth were 
what she had been taught to believe, 
plead not for herself, but for the false 
one’s child. 

Some delay occurred, in the then 
warlike state of affairs on the Con- 
tinent, before she could put this pur- 
pose into execution; and on her 
journey back, various obstructions 
lengthened the way. But she returned 
at last, and resought the suburban 
cottage in which she had last lodged 
before quitting England. At night, 
she went to Audley’s London house ; 
there was only a woman in charge of 
it. Mr Egerton was absent—elec- 
tioneering somewhere—Mr Levy, his 
lawyer, called every day for any 
letters to be forwarded to him. Nora 
shrank from seeing Levy, shrank from 
writing even a letter that would pass 
through his hands. If she had been 


deceived, it had been by him, and 


wilfully. But Parliament was already 
dissolved ; the elections would soon 
be over, Mr Egerton was expected to 
return to town within a week. Nora 
went back to Mrs Goodyers’ and re- 
solved to wait, devouring her own 
heart in silence. But the newspapers 
might inform her where Audley really 
was; the newspapers were sent for, 
and conned daily. 
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And one morning this paragraph 
met her eye :— 

‘The Earl and Countess of Lans- 
mere are receiving a distinguished 
party at their country seat. Among 
the guests is Miss Leslie, whose 
wealth and beauty have excited such 
sensation in the fashionable world. 
To the disappointment of numerous 
aspirants amongst our aristocracy, we 
hear that this lady has, however, made 
her distinguished choice in Mr Audley 
Egerton. That gentleman is now 
contesting the borough of Lansmere, 
as a supporter of the government ; 
his success is considered certain, and, 
according to the report of a large 
circle of friends, few new members 
will prove so valuable an addition to 
the Ministerial ranks; a great career 
may indeed be predicted for a young 
man so esteemed for talent and 
character, aided by a fortune so im- 
mense as that which he will shortly 
receive with the hand of the accom- 
plished heiress.” 

Again the anchor snapt—again the 
storm descended — again the stars 
vanished. Nora now was once more 
under the dominion of a single 
thought, as she had been when she 
fled from her bridal home. Then, it 
was to escape from her lover — now, 
it was to see him. As the victim 
stretched on the rack implores to be 
led at once to death, so there are 
moments when the annihilation of 
hope seems more merciful than the 
torment of suspense. 
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For some time past, it has been our 
intention to devote a few pages to the 
examination of twenty-five volumes 
of tales, essays, novels, and drolleries, 
which occupy, under the initial K, a 
corner of our French bookcase. We 
know not whether M. Alphonse Karr’s 
works are as much read in England 
as those of some of his popular and 
mischievous cotemporaries; but we 
suspect that they are not. He isofa 
different school from those clever mis- 
creants, whose glittering pages, vivid 
with attractive colours that conceal 
the most pernicious tendencies, make 
his writings appear, by contrast, pale 
and monotonous. Some time ago, 
when incidentally mentioning his very 
charming novel of La Famille Alain, 
we extolled the propriety of many of 
M. Karr’s works; and, indeed, when 
compared with the poisonous doctrines 
of Eugene Sue, that reckless pander 
to the worst passions of the populace, 
with the profanity and impurity of 
most of Madame Sand’s novels, and 
with the unclean and anti-social lucu- 
brations of minor scribes too nume- 
rous to mention, there are few of his 
books but seem innocent and unof- 
fending. Comparative praise must 
not, however, be mistaken for unqua- 
lified approval. Grave faults are to 
be found in some of his earlier works ; 
and we fear it must be admitted that, 
with the exception of La Famille 
Alain, and of one or two others, the 
books upon which he has apparently 
bestowed most pains are, upon the 
whole, the least unobjectionable. Two 
of his longest works—written, it is 
true, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when their author was a very young 
man, but over which he has evidently 
lingered with love and painstaking— 
are not only unpleasant in tone and 
untrue to nature, but in parts immo- 
ral and licentious. Of his more re- 
cent writings, the shorter and slighter 
are generally the most exempt from 
anything likely to shock English read- 
ers. It is an unfortunate peculiarity 
of M. Karr’s that he apparently goes 
out of his way to deface his fairest 
pages. In France he has a high re- 
putation as a man of esprit ; but esprit 


includes good taste as well as wit, 
sand to the former quality he some- 
times forfeits his claim. One feels 
vexed at the eccentricity or perverse- 
ness which lead him to blot, by license 
and triviality, the most interesting of 
his books. When he steers clear of 
these shoals, his delineations fre- 
quently possess both feeling and deli- 
cacy ; whilst the shrewdness and 
knowledge of human nature he often 
exhibits, prevent our believing him 
the dupe of the sophistry and mis- 
anthropy that sometimes flow from 
his pen. Desiring to judge him as 
favourably as he will permit us to do, 
and at the same time to give an in- 
stance of the bad taste of which we 
complain, we turn to the set of novels 
included under the eccentric title of 
Ce qwily a dans une Bouteille d’ Encre. 
We may here observe that M. Karr’s 
books are generally remarkable by 
the oddity of their names. Some of 
these, such as Fort en Theme, Pour 
ne pas étre Treize, Une Folle Histoire, 
although pithy enough in French, 
translate but lamely into English. 
Others are German, as Am Rauchen, 
‘‘ Whilst Smoking,” or, more freely, 
“Over a Pipe;” and Einerle, the 
name given to a collection of tales, 
and ‘touching whose appositeness, 
which is not very clear, M. Karr is 
perfectly inexplicit. The novels 
composing the ‘* Ink Bottle” set are 
plainer in their appellations. One of 
them, called Clotilde, is clever but 
disagreeable. It contains some well- 
drawn characters, but all the most 
prominent of these are either vicious 
or fools. Genevieve is another of this 
series, and one of the best of the 
author’s productions. And yet the 
chances are that the reader throws it 
aside before he has got through the 
first fifty pages, and denounces it as 
one of the common run of loose French 
novels, in which morality is sneered 
at, or at least lost sight of. In reality, 
the chief fault of the book—almost 
its only one—lies in those first fifty 
pages. Could we strike out or re- 
model them, Genevieve would be a 
very charming novel. As it is, it 
begins with a blemish : its commence- 
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ment is in M. Karr’s worst style. 
The substance of the offending por- 
tion may be inoffensively given in 
very few words. Monsieur Lauter is 
a German, good, kind-hearted, gene- 
ous, and resident at Chalons-sur- 
Marne. An affectation of a stoical 
and unbending character is his prin- 
cipal weakness. His wife, Rosalie, 
a blooming Frenchwoman seventeen 
years younger than himself, has ren- 
dered him the happy father of two 
beautiful children, son and daughter. 
A few years after their birth he de- 
tects her in an intrigue with an 
empty coxcomb, a new comer to the 
town. Rosalie’s character, although 
-tinged with coquetry, was previously 
unsullied. Lauter forgets his stoicism, 
puts a pistol-case under his arm, and 
walks out in the grey of the morning 
with the seducer. From that day 
forward neither husband nor lover are 
seen or heard of. This last sentence 
brings us to page 50, where the scene 
changes: a leap is taken over three 
years, and one reads far into the book 
before conjecturing the necessity of 
the preliminary incident. And when 
its intimate connection with the plot 
of the novel at last appears, we are 
under the charm of a most engaging 
narrative, delicately told; and the 
cynical levity of the commencement, 
already wellnigh forgotten, flashes 
upon our memory as doubly offensive. 
The incident could hardly have been 
dispensed with, but it might have 
been very differently told, with a 
gravity and conciseness that would 
have greatly increased its effect. The 
manner is here the offence. Doubt- 
less there are very few of the weak- 
nesses and sins to which humanity is 
liable of which the novelist may not 
zightfully avail himself, with the lau- 
-dable view of pointing a moral and 
warning from vice. But he should 
beware of missing his aim, and mak- 
ing that from which it is his duty to 
deter, appear, even for the moment, 
venial or attractive. The handling 
may constitute all the difference be- 
tween a wholesome lesson and a re- 
pugnant and dangerous picture. 

“ Let us talk a little,” says M. 
Karr, by manner of heading to his 
tenth chapter, after effecting, in the 
last line of the ninth, the disappear- 
ance of M. Lauter and his rival, * of 


M. Chaumier, burgess of the little 
town of Fontainebleau.” And here we 
pause to remark that nothing can be 
more capricious and fantastical than 
the general arrangement of M. Karr’s 
books. His chapters are of all lengths, 
from six. lines to any number of pages. 
We could point out some of two lines, 
and of a line and a half, and that are 
considerably shorter than their argu- 
ment. Sometimes he devotes a chapter 
to a letter to Jules Janin, or some 
other friend, or to the narration of an 
incident personal to himself, and en- 
tirely unconnected with the book, or 
to gossip about a dog, a flower, or a 
lizard—in short, to anything that 
comes uppermost. At first one smiles 
at the oddity of these digressions, and 
admires the neatness and independent 
point that some of them possess; but 
after a time they become wearisome, 
the reader considers them as knots 
upon the thread of the story, and 
wonders why they are introduced, 
unless with the purpose of swelling the 
volume—to the attainment of which 
object the three line chapters, made a 
pretext for three pages of white paper, 
very considerably contribute. And 
doubtless many of M. Karr’s readers, 
puzzled to explain his vagaries, his 
occasional crude sophisms and imper- 
tinent assertions, end by imputing to 
him either an immoderate share of 
affectation, or a slight derangement in 
the cells of his brain, insufficient, how- 
ever, to neutralise his amusing quali- 
ties asa writer. If he has his defects, 
he, upon the other hand, carefully 
avoids many to which his contempo- 
raries are prone. He is conscientiously 
brief in his descriptions, and scruples 
not to quiz Balzac unmercifally for his 
long-windedness in this particular. A 
satirist by profession, the editor of the 
Guépes gives his brother novelist the 
full length of his lash. Fortunately 
poor Balzac’s broad shoulders were 
pretty well used to the thong, which 
is applied, moreover, with all good 
humour. Nobody will mistake the 
object of the following bit of parody, 
extracted from Une Histoire In- 
vraisemblable. A friend has been 
reproaching M. Karr with a brevity 
too great for his own interest. ‘‘ When 
you write romances,” he says, “‘ are 
you not paid, like other people, by the 
line, the page, the sheet?” 
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“© Certainly,” replies M. Karr ; 
‘* why should I not conform to the 
established custom in such matters?” 

“* Conform to established custom 
as much as you like, but at least study 
the masters of the art, and learn of 
them not to squander your subject. 
Recollect that, paid by the line, 
Larochefoucauld, if he had lived in 
our days, and lived by the produce of 
his pen, would have obtained by his 
Maxims scarcely a fortnight’s subsist- 
ence. You have already brought upon 
the scene an innkeeper, half-a-dozen 
travellers, a conscript and his family, 
all of which were portraits to paint. 
And the inn! do you think one of the 
masters I speak of would have let off 
the inn as cheaply as you have done? 
Far from it. Every saucepan would 
have paid him toll to the tune of ten 
sous, at the very least. And the 
chimney! he would not give the 
chimney for fifteen francs ; and there 
is also a carriage from which you 
might have extracted a profit.” 

‘** Would you have had me stop it 
on the road?” 

‘‘ No, but that carriage owes you 
ten francs, which you might have paid 
yourself.” 

And the friend proceeds with cari- 
catures of the verbose style of various 
literary celebrities. Thus instructed, 
M. Karr watches an opportunity to 
profit by the valuable hints he has 
received. Presently casual mention 
is made of a fan. The chance is too 
good to be lost. ‘* This time,” he 
exclaims, ‘“* the fan shall not escape 
toll-free ; the fan shall not pass with- 
out paying aransom. It is a fan in 
white satin, with golden spangles. 
Upon it are painted shepherds, but 
what shepherds! trees, but what 
trees! sheep, but what sheep! The 
shepherdess has a sprinkling of powder 
on her hair! a boddice of pink satin, 
with green ribbons; a petticoat of 
the same, puffed out over enormous 
hoops, and elegantly turned up with 
green bows, like the boddice. On her 
feet she has little shoes, with high 
heels; in her hand a crook, adorned 
with ribbons ; she is seated on blue 
grass, beneath the shadow of lilac 
trees,” &c. &c., to the extent of a page 
and a half. ‘+I do not know many 
-of my cotemporaries,” M. Karr then 
‘Observes, “* who, having caught a 
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Watteau fan, would let the reader off 
so cheaply. The most fertile of our 
novelists, [Balzac is here meant,] 
who, after all, is a man of great 


talent, once built a house with the 


price of the description of a chest of 
drawers. There was nothing deficient 
in the house, except a staircase, but 
that must not be attributed to the 
insufficiency of the drawers, but to the 
absence of mind of the author, who, 
being his own architect, had omitted 
the stairs in the plan he gave to the 
masons —a circumstance which I 
neither invent nor exaggerate.” This 
is the sort of sarcastic gossip and 
caricature indulged in by M. Karr, 
to an extent sometimes nearly as 
tiresome as Balzac’s interminable de- 
scriptions of chairs and tables. To 
return, however, to M. Chaumier, of 
Fontainebleau, the brother of Madame 
Rosalie Lauter, who had married 
against his will, and with whom he 
had since held no communication. 
Here is his house, as described by M. 
Karr, who, himself an enthusiastic 
lover of the country, of gardens, trees, 
and flowers, is very happy in sketches 
of the kind. ‘* The entrance was 
through an alley of acacias, with 
thick and tufted foliage, at the extre- 
mity of which was a little dark green 
door, where hung a deer’s foot, by way 
of bell-handle. When the door was 
opened, you entered a court, each of 
whose flags was surrounded by a fringe 
of grass. In one corner was a well, 
so old that the stone brim was worn 
away, and covered with reddish- 
green moss. At the bottom of the 
courtyard stood a two-storey house, 
reached by a small flight of steps, 
with a rusty iron railing ; the ground- 
floor comprising the dining-room, M. 
Chaumier’s bed-room and study, and 
the kitchen. On the first floor were 
the bedchambers of little Rose Chau- 
mier, of her brother Albert, and of 
Dame Modeste Rolland,M.Chaumier’s 
confidential housekeeper. The upper 
story served as fruit and store-room : 
the linen was spread there to dry, and 
sometimes Honoré Rolland, Modeste’s 
husband, and a soldier by profession, 
occupied it for the rare intervals during 
which the state could dispense with 
his services. In rear of the house was 
a large garden, of wild and unculti- 
vated aspect. Before M. Chaumier 
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bought the property, the garden 
had been perfectly cultivated; but 
since then, thanks to neglect, thistles, 
nettles, and other weeds had choked 
the delicate flowers; the trees alone 
and a few vigorous plants had re- 
sisted, and had even attained a re- 
markable size. Two large apple- 
trees, a service-tree, over which a 
clematis twined, lilacs, -enormous 
moss-grown rose-trees, formed the 
principal riches of the garden; poppies 
sowed themselves every year, and at 
the angle of the coping of the wall, 
blossomed a bright cluster of wall- 
flower.” Add to the persons men- 
tioned in this description Madame 
Rosalie Lauter and her two children, 
Leon and Genevieve, and we at once 
group together all, save one, of the 
prominent characters of the book. 
Three years after her husband’s dis- 
appearance, Madame Lauter writes to 
her brother. Herself ignorant of 
Lauter’s fate, she has lived repen- 
tant and retired, devoting herself to 
herchildren. ‘‘ By selling all I have,” 
she says to M. Chaumier, ‘I shall 
realise about thirty thousand francs. 
Will you let me go and live with you? 
You shall guide me in the employ- 
ment of my little fortune, and in the 
education of my children; I will re- 
place, for yours, the mother they have 
lost—and thus surrounded, we will 
grow old in peace and affection. 
Your answer, my good brother, will 
restore me to happiness or plunge me 
into deepest discouragement.” In 
spite of the manceuvres of Modeste 
Rolland, who purloins the letter from 
her master’s pocket, and does all she 
dares to prevent compliance with its 
request, M. Chaumier, who, although 
a negro-emancipator and theoretical 
philanthropist, is not quite dead to 
the more practical sympathies of 
humanity, welcomes his sister and 
her children. Madame Lauter has 
over-estimated the probable proceeds 
of her little property. It yields but 
twenty thousand francs; and as she 
dares not, and will not, be a tax upon 
her brother, she sinks this little sum 
upon her life, justifying the act in her 
own eyes by the reflection that it will 
enable her to give her children a good 
education, which leads to everything. 
The four cousins grow up together. 
The development of their respective 
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characters; the description of their 
happy life in the little country-house 
and its wild old garden; the envy, 
hatred, and malice of Modeste Rol- 
land, who racks her spiteful invention 
to devise annoyances for Madame 
Lauter, to whom she has vowed 
eternal detestation ; the long-suffering 
of Rosalie, who, humbly penitent and 
anxious for her children, courageously 
and patiently submits to the petty 
insults of her persecutor rather than 
disturb the tranquillity of her brother’s 
house —these and other domestic 
matters furnish M. Karr with several 
charming chapters, tolerably free from 
those unseasonable digressions and 
speculations with which, however, he 
never can entirely abstain from inter- 
larding and deteriorating his volumes. 
Leon and Albert go to study at Paris; 
Madame Lauter sells her last trinkets, 
that her son may have the same 
allowance as his cousin. In her letters 
she urges him to work hard ; but Leon 
takes this for a mere matter-of-course 
recommendation, and attends more to 
music than to books. He has a fine 
voice, and in a short time he becomes 
a proficient on the violin. This pur- 
suit, and the recollection of his pretty 
cousin Rose, his childish partiality for 
whom is merging in manly love, pre- 
serve him from the dissipation in- 
dulged in by Albert, who is of a more 
volatile and frivolous character. Re- 
buffed by a pretty widow, whose con- 
quest, in his boyish vanity, he fancied 
he had made, Albert retreats to rus- 
tication at Fontainebleau. And now 
begin poor Genevieve’s sorrows. She 
loves her cousin with the purest affec- 
tion, and is repaid by indifference. 
Albert never dreams of regarding her 
otherwise than as a sister, and is 
wholly unaware of her sentiments 
towards him. He tortures her by 
carving upon the trees of the forest 
the initials of his disdainful Parisian 
beauty, and returns to Paris for his 
last year of pretended study and 
real idleness. All this time Leon 
dreams of Rose, neglects his law 
books, and plays concertos. He is on 
the way to become a first-rate musi- 
cian and no lawyer. An unexpected 
letter from Genevieve gives him a 
terrible shock. Madame Lauter is 


dead, during the absence of her 
brother, to whom on the eve of her 
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decease she dictates a letter, commend- 
ing her children to his care. Two 
days after her funeral, M. Chaumier’s 
fortune is trebled by the favourable 
termination of a long-pending law- 
suit. He promises Genevieve and 
Leon to be a father to them, and 
keeps his promise tolerably well until 
Leon one day declares his rooted 
aversion to the law, and his intention 
to adopt music as a_ profession. 
Whereupon his uncle desires him to 
reckon no longer on his support, and 
to keep away from his house—which 
Leon accordingly leaves, after declar- 
ing his love to Rose and obtaining an 
assurance that it is reciprocated. 

Besides his cousin Albert and his 
student comrades, Leon has one 
intimate, who is almost a friend. This 
is a fellow-lodger named Anselmo, 
a fanatico per la musica, who, attract- 
ed by Leon’s musical skill, has sought 
his acquaintance, and occasionally 
visits him to smoke a pipe and listen 
to his violin. He makes long absences 
from Paris, and Leon has not seen 
much of him, but has nevertheless 
conceived a sort of affection for him, 
founded on the simple but dis-: 
tinguished manners of Anselmo, on 
the interest he seems to take in his 
affairs, and on the encouragement he 
gives him to struggle bravely along 
the up-hill road of life. Indeed, 
Anselmo shows a degree of good 
feeling and sympathy naturally capti- 
vating to a young and generous heart. 
After his rupture with his uncle, Leon 
at once proceeds to consult his friend, 
and to inform him of his project, or 
rather of his resolution. 

‘¢ M. Anselmo encouraged him, and, 
without ceasing to be his assiduous 
auditor, entirely changed his manner 
of listening. It was no longer a 
personal satisfaction he sought when 
Leon played on the violin; he no 
longer gave himself up to the charm 
of melody. He judged, criticised, 
found fault, insisted on numerous 
repetitions of the same passages. 
Then, when there was an important 
Opera, a good concert, or a great 
artist to be heard, M. Anselmo 
always had, by chance, in the pocket 
of his old brown coat, a ticket for 
the concert or theatre. One day he 
said to Leon—‘ I am very intimate 
with M. Kreutzer; he will be most 
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happy, on my recommendation, to 
give you the few lessons you still 
need; call upon him to-morrow with 
a letter I will give you.’ Kreutzer 
gave no lesson under twenty francs ; 
it.was a piece of good luck Leon 
would never have dared to hope for. 
He could not help admiring the 
punctuality and exactness of the 
professor, who never abridged the 
lesson even by five minutes. And 
what equally astonished him was, 
that, whilst Kreutzer thus faithfully 
fulfilled the duties of a friendship 
such as is rarely met with, he never 
inquired after his friend. One day 
Leon and M. Anselmo met Kreutzer 
in the street, ‘To whom did you 
bow ?’ said M. Anselmo to Leon. 

“* ¢Did you not recognise him ?’ 

“66 6 No.’ 

“<¢Tt was friend, M. 
Kreutzer.’ 

* ¢T did not see him.’ 

“ «Tt is surprising.’ 

‘* ¢ Very surprising.’ 

“¢ He passed close to us; but 
neither did he seem to recognise 
you.’ 

“One morning M. Anselmo said 
to Leon—‘ It is time for you to earn 
money ; you have a fine talent; my 
friend Kreutzer will be so obliging 
as to give you a few more lessons, 
and any advice you may need. But 
whilst thus perfecting yourself, you 
must make yourself heard, and give 
lessons in your turn. Here is the 
address of a pupil with whom you 
will commence the day after to- 
morrow ; he will give you ten francs 
alesson. The price is almost ridicu- 
lous for a young professor; but you 
should give no lessons at a lower 
rate. There are few real connois- 
seurs, and the majority estimate 
music only by what it costs.’ Leon 
knew not how to thank M. Anselmo; 
but M. Anselmo said to him—‘ You 
owe me no thanks; one of my 
friends, a very rich man, wishes his 
son to learn the violin. He asked 
me to tell him of a good professor; 
you were at hand: I must have gone 
out of my way not to render you 
this little service ; and, besides, [know 
few professors whose play pleases me 
as much as yours. I am off to 
Germany, and shall not return till 
spring. Write to me sometimes, and 
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tell me of your success, for I am sure 
you will succeed. Farewell.’” 

M. Karr here skips over a year 
in three pages, occupied by gossip 
about an ink-bottle and a barcarole. 
In the interim, Genevieve had been 
forbidden to see her brother, had 
declined obeying, and had gone to 
live with him. Leon, whose reputa- 
tion daily augmented, and who earned 
a tolerable income, occupied a little 
apartment in the Rue St Honoré. 
His musical talent made him much 
sought after in society ; and his uncle, 
to whom he never failed respectfully 
to bow when they met at a ball or 
concert, was not sorry sometimes to 
say: The young man is my nephew. 
** Once, when M. Chaumier had said 
this, he found himself puzzled to 
reply to the very natural question— 
* Why do we never meet him at your 
Sunday parties?’ It was impossible 
to say—‘ Because I forbade him my 
house; and I did so because he would 
be a musician, and acquire the talent 
you applaud, and of which I myself 
cannot help being rather proud.’ So, 


one day M. Chaumier beckoned Leon 


to him, and said—‘ Nephew Leon, 
there is mercy for every offence. I 
may have thought it right to punish 
an outbreak of youthful wilfulness, 
but I did not mean to banish my 
sister’s children for ever from my 
house. Rose and Albert—when we 
see Albert—speak of you two every 
Sunday, when there are always two 
places empty at table, which I do 
not like to see. Come, then, next 
Sunday, with your sister, and let us 
forget our little differences.’ By an 
involuntary impulse, Rose threw her 
‘arms round her father’s neck, to 
thank him for this good thought, 
which he had confided to no one. 
Leon thanked M. Chaumier aloud, 
and Rose with her eyes and heart. 
Thenceforward Genevieve and Leon 
dined every Sunday at their uncle’s. 

** Albert had bought a solicitor’s 
practice, and left everything to his 
head clerk, whilst he himself thought 
‘only of amusement.” 

“*M. Anselmo had written twice to 
Leon, who had forgotten to answer 
him.” 

Perhaps the reader may already 
have his suspicions concerning this 
M. Anselmo, who, notwithstanding 
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the shabbiness of his only coat, 
abounds in opera and concert tickets, 
and has interest to procure, gratis, 
music-lessons usually paid at twenty 
francs a-piece. About this time he 
returns from Germany, in the same 
threadbare garb and ancient hat; 
traces Leon to his new lodgings, 
secures a roomin the same house, and 
becomes acquainted with Rose. His 
arrival was opportune to raise the 
spirits of the brother and sister. It 
was a Sunday evening; they had 
been to dine as usual at their uncle’s, 
and had found noone. M. Chaumier 
and Rose had gone upon a party of 
pleasure. Asto Albert, he had not 
been seen at his father’s for a week. 
Genevieve and Leon looked mourn- 
fully at each other. For them the 
Sunday was the festival that sup- 
ported them through the privations 
and monotony of the other six days. 
But their concern was more for each 
other than for themselves. Under 
all disappointments, the tenderest 
fraternal love supported them. M. 
Anselmo happened to have opera 
tickets in his pocket. And this time, 
by a lucky chance, it was a whole 
box, instead of two places; so that 
Rose accompanied her brother and 
his friend, who soon, by his kindness 
and attention, became her friend also. 
One morning he came early to visit 
them. ‘ ‘I have a walk to propose 
to you,’ he said. ‘Iam the agent of 
Baron Arnberg, a rich German noble- 
man, who proposes residing at Paris, 
and I am having a house built for 
him in the Champs Elysées. He has 
given very exact instructions on all 
the principal points, but he leaves the 
details to me. The house is just 
finished, but wants decorations, and 
the garden has to be laid out. M. 
Arnberg has a son and daughter, 
whom he tenderly loves. Their apart- 
ments must be fitted up, but I am 
old, and have forgotten what pleases 
a young man; and I am entirely 
ignorant as to the tastes of a young 
lady. I want you, therefore, to help 
me in my undertaking with your ad- 
vice. We will breakfast together at 
the Champs Elysées, and afterwards 
we will visit the baron’s future habi- 
tation.” On his return from the 
house, where, having received carte 
blanche as to expense, he and Gene- 
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vieve have exhausted their imagina- 
tion to devise the most tasteful adorn- 
ments for the apartments of the 
wealthy baron’s children, Leon per- 
ceives, in the Champs Elysées, then 
crowded with gay equipages, Rose 
Chaumier in a carriage with some 
fashionable friends, and attended by 
a young exquisite, assiduous for her 
favour. Rodolph de Redeuil gallop- 
ed at the carriage door; the vehicle 
passed so rapidly that Leon could not 
be sure whether Rose had recognised 
him and his sister. Then, notwith- 
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standing M. Anselmo’s philosophical 
commonplace, Leon felt all the pain- 
fulness of his poverty. Rodolph gal- 
loped by the side of Rose! He had 
no horse, he never should have one ; 
and yet he was a good horseman, 
skilful and bold. He glanced at his 
clothes, which, for cut and freshness, 
could not vie with those of Rodolph. 
Rather unjustly, his vexation reflected 
itself on Rose; he felt angry with 
her, because Rodolph de Redeuil had 
a fine horse and a coat madeby . . .” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE AUTHOR INTERRUPTS HIMSELF—TOUCHING THE DIFFICULTY OF WRITING HISTORY, 
AND THE MULTIPLICITY OF INFORMATION ESSENTIAL TO THE HISTORIAN. 


* The deuce take me if I know who 
was the fashionable tailor at that 
time.” 


The last fifteen words we have 
written form an entire chapter of M. 
Karr’s book, and we have given it as 
an example of his trivial and imper- 
tinent oddity. In chapter xlv. we 
are informed that Anselmo bitterly 
lamented having torn his coat against 
a nail in the baron’s new house. The 
concern he testified quite dissipated a 
suspicion of Genevieve’s, who fancied 
she had seen him give a piece of gold 
to a poor German tailor out of work. 

If Leon is sad at Rose’s coquetry, 
Genevieve is not without her sorrows. 
She receives an advantageous offer of 
marriage, and Albert almost breaks 
her heart by praising the good quali- 
ties of her suitor, and urging her to 
accept him. Blind to the jewel that 
lies upon his path, her insensible 
cousin turns aside after tinsel. She 
hears of his squandering his fortune 
and his time upon an actress. Then, 
to repair his extravagance, he makes 
arich marriage, and poor Genevieve 
cannot refuse to be present at his wed- 
ding—the funeral of her happiness. 

We cannot trace a tithe of the in- 
cidents and episodes of this book, 
which is a sort of history or chronicle 
of a family, extending over several 
years. Early in the second volume 
there are a couple of chapters relating 
to Albert’s intrigues, which had been 
as well omitted. Then we have some 
ludicrous scenes in an.artist’s painting 


room. Here M. Karr is perfectly at 
home. His peculiar humour finds 
full scope in depicting the frolics of a 
party of young painters (a very 
numerous class in Paris) who imagine 
they study art whilst in reality they 
do nothing but smoke long pipes, 
make bad puns, cut jokes on their 
rapin or colour- grinder (a boy of four- 
teen, with long hair and a grey 
blouse, up to every kind of villany, 
and christened Gargantua, on account 
of his prodigious appetite, ) and devise 
means of torturing their landlord, 
who occupies a floor in the same 
house and has the impertinence to 
ask for his rent. In a sitting held to 
deliberate upon this grave offence, and 
apportion a proper punishment, a 
variety of resolutions are adopted, 
and a great deal of untranslatable fun 
is introduced. Leon calls, and is 
forthwith taken to task by his brother 
artists for the shabbiness of his dress, 
and for his defection from their parties 
of pleasure. The truth was that the 
summer, by taking his pupils out of 
town, had sadly diminished his in- 
come; and Leon, whose affection for 
his only sister was a species of idola- 
try, stinted himself of the very neces- 
saries of life that she might enjoy its 
superfluities. In reply to the humour- 
ous and good-humoured, but point- 
blank attack of the embyro Parisian 
Apelles, Leon affected a rakish tone, 
talked vaguely of disorder, debt, dis- 
sipation, &c., &c. 

‘¢ When he might have said : 

“¢T am badly dressed, but my 
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sister Genevieve lacks nothing ;—her 
satin shoes are of the best maker, and 
set off her pretty foot to the best 
advantage ; her dresses are made by 
the most renowned milliner; I have no 
cloak, but she has wood in abundance 
to warm herself; my sister Genevieve 
wants for nothing; hideous poverty 
approaches her not, to blight her bloom- 
ing youth with its mortal breath.’ ” 

Genevieve was far from suspecting 
the straits to which her unselfish 
brother was often reduced. Never- 
theless she invented every sort of 
economy to save his money; whilst 
Leon, on the other hand, who trem- 
bled with grief and rage at the mere 
idea of her suffering a privation, in- 
vented wants for her, in order to 
satisfy them. ‘‘One day he found 
Genevieve busy repairing an old gown. 
That very morning he had seen upon 
the Boulevard various actresses and 
loose women magnificently dressed 
and drawn by superb horses. ‘ Good 
Heavens!’ he had said to himself, 
*what does Providence reserve for a 
good and virtuous girl like Genevieve, 
when all that is rich and beautiful in 
the world is lavished upon such crea- 
tures as those?’ The thought had 
haunted him all the day; and the work 
on which Genevieve was engaged 
embittered his regrets. He sat down 
beside her and said: ‘ Why do you 
make up that old worn-out dress?’ 

**¢ Indeed,’ said Genevieve, ‘I 
assure you it will do me much honour 
this summer ?’ 

*¢« Less than a new one, though ?’ 

‘*¢ A new one would be expensive, 
and our means ——’ 

*““*Who told you that, my dear 
girl? Do you share the vulgar 
notion that an artist is an unfortu- 
nate wretch, doomed to live in misery 
and die inan hospital? The sister of 
a musician should be on a par with 
the proudest. I earn money—a great 
deal of money. It is my wish you 
should always be elegantly dressed. 
Give that old frock to the servant; 
after dinner, we will go out and buy a 
new one.’ 

“And as they passed along the 
Boulevards, he took her to Tortoni’s 
to eat ice. Near them sat several 
ladies whose carriages waited hard by. 
A flower-girl came to offer a bouquet 
of remarkable beauty. 


‘¢* What is the price?’ said one of 
the ladies. 

‘s* Ten francs.’ 

‘* «Tt is too dear.’ 

‘‘ The woman offered her flowers to 
the other ladies, and received the same 
answers from all. But when she 
came to Leon, he threw two five-franc 
pieces upon the table, and presented 
the bouquet to Genevieve. The la- 
dies and their male companions looked 
at the artist’s sister with an air of 
curiosity. 

‘“* «What folly !’ said Genevieve to 
her brother, as they left Tortoni’s. 

“* ¢ Not at all,’ replied Leon. ‘ Are 
you not much prettier than all those 
women with their impertinent looks ? 
I was glad to vex them a little.’ 

‘* And they entered a shop, where 
Leon selected the best of everything 
for his sister. 

‘‘ The same night, before going to 
bed, he inked the seams of his only 
coat.” 

There is a quiet naturalness about 
this passage that pleases us much. 
We see the true artist-character : 
proud, generous to prodigality, self- 
denying and susceptible. M. Karr 
is happy in traits of this kind. By 
an accidental circumstance Genevieve 


discovers the poverty her brother so . 


carefully conceals. On the eve of 
a dinner at the house of a pupil, she 
witnesses, without his knowledge, the 
inking of the seedy coat, the refolding 
of the worn cravat—all the man- 
ceuvres, in short, resorted to by the 
shabby-genteel. ‘* Genevieve noise- 
lessly retreated; she passed a sleep- 
less night; her brother’s generosity 
and self-sacrifice were, for the first 
time, revealed to her. The next day 
she said nothing of her discovery ; but 
as she passed through the room in 
which the old coat hung over a chair 
—that old coat for which many de- 
spised Leon—she stooped and kissed 
it with respect.” And although, since 
the day of Albert’s marriage, a low 
fever mined her health, and at times, 
in spite of her piety and resignation, 
she suffered from terrible attacks of 
despondency, the courageous girl vied 
with her brother in generosity and 
devotedness. She dismissed their 
only servant—a charwoman—who, 
for a few francs a-week, came each 
morning to do the housework. 
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“T dare not think but that God 
cast an approving glance on Gene- 
vieve, when in the morning, an hour 
before daybreak, she gently got up 
and lit her candle. Then she began 
the most menial toil: she washed the 
dishes, she swept the rooms—anxions 
above all things not to disturb Leon, 
who would be grieved to see her la- 
bour thus, and would insist on her 
ceasing to employ the only means she 
had been able to devise of contributing 
to the household expenses. But what 
she did with the most touching care 
and respect was to brush Leon’s 
clothes. How she cher'shed that poor 
old coat, which recalled all the self- 
imposed privations he had borne for 
her! With what care she put in a 
stitch whose necessity she had per- 
ceived in the daytime, but of which 
she had not spoken, because she felt 
it would be adding to Leon’s sorrows 
to show him that he succeeded not 
in deceiving his sister! An old coat, 


indeed, but an old coat more respec- 
able than richest purple—a work 
nobler than the embroidery of idle 
women on tissues of gold and of silver. 

‘* Genevieve had delicate hands, 


white and tapering, with nails of a 
tender pink; and, with those pretty 
hands, she cleaned even her brother’s 
shoes ; then she put everything in its 
place, exactly as the charwoman did. 
Her work done, she prepared break- 
fast; then she dressed herself, and 
combed and braided her beautiful 
hair, that Leon, when he left his 
chamber, might find nothing in her 
appearance to make him suspect the 
task she had fulfilled. Every morn- 
ning it was the same labour and the 
same care. 

“One night Leon wished to give 
her money, but she showed that she 
still had much more than was pro- 
bable ;—poor girl, how happy she was 
that night! Leon then thought 
he might perhaps afford a new hat, 
his old one having long been kept to- 
gether only by the most extraordinary 
attention. The next day he passed 
five or six times before the hatter’s 
door, without daring to enter; at last 
the sight of his hat in a mirror decided 
him, and he went in, ashamed, for 
others, to have worn his hat so long 
—ashamed, for himself, not to wear it 
4 little longer.” 
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On the second anniversary of Ma- 
dame Lauter’s funeral, Leon and 
Genevieve went to Fontainebleau, 
and were astonished to find, in place 
of the wooden cross that had stood 
there a year previously, a slab of black 
marble covering their mother’s grave. 
Her name was upon it, and various 
dates—one being that of her death, 
and another of her birth. To the 
others they could attach no particular 
meaning. The tombstone was sur- 
rounded by an iron railing: they 
could not ascertain who had erected 
it. Men had brought marble and 
railing from Paris, saying they were 
sent and paid by the family of the 
deceased lady. 

Genevieve fell ill, and was obliged 
to recall the charwoman she had dis- 
missed. Leon summoned a physician, 
who would not say there was no hope, 
but who shook his head gravely in 
reply to his questions, and could not 
deny that there was danger, although 
he declared it not imminent. 

“One morning Leon went out, 
saying to Genevieve—‘ I will be back 
early, and bring what the doctor 
ordered,’ For the first time he left 
her without money: Leon had none 
at all; but he had to give a lesson to 
a lady, who already owed him for 
tuition, and, according to custom, 
she would that day pay him. 

‘‘In the middle of the lesson, M. 
Rodolph de Redeuil was announced. 
Rodolph came in, kissed the lady’s 
hand, and bowed to Leon with a 
protective air of such extreme imper- 
tinence that Leon had some difficulty 
in returning the salutation—yet more 
cavalierly. Leon was there as a paid 
professor; Rodolph, had he even been 
Leon’s friend, would not have had 
the courage to own it under such 
circumstances ; but as it was, both of 
them, whenever they meet, neglected 
no opportunity of showing their 
mutual dislike. Rodolph, who had 
less wit than Leon, had not often the 
advantage of his adversary—notwith- 
standing the superiority of position 
behind which he intrenched himself ; 
and his aversion became more bitter 
at each meeting. 

““¢M. de Redeuil,’ said Madame 
de Dréan, ‘will you allow me to 
continue my lesson ?’ 

‘‘ Leon felt himself change colour : 
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it was asking Rodolph whether he 
was to be sent away or not. Rodolph 
bowed in silence ; but before he could 
speak, Leon had resumed his seat at 
the piano, and had pitched the key 
for Madame de Dréan. She sang, 
and when she had finished, Leon 
said: ‘That is not very well sung.’ 
Rodolph sprang from his seat, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Delightful!’ Leon pre- 
tended not to hear him, and pointed 
out to Madame de Dréan the faults 
she had committed; then, as the 
manner in which Rodolph had paid 
his compliment was more than dis- 
obliging to him, he added: ‘ There 
are persons who would consider it 
well sung, but you are too happily 
endowed to be satisfied with vulgar 
mediocrity.’ 

‘* Madame de Dréan asked Rodolph 
if he was musical. ‘No,’ was his 
answer, ‘ but for a year past I have a 
poor devil of a piano-master, who 
walks a league a-day through the 
mud to give me a lesson I hardly 
ever take. I have lately adopted 
the plan of making him play some- 
thing droll to amuse me; I give him 
his ticket, and he takes himself off.’ 

““¢ Poor devil, indeed!’ murmured 
Leon, ‘to be obliged to submit to 
that.’ 

‘** You should follow my example,’ 
said Rodolph ; ‘ M. Lauter plays very 
nicely on the violin—it would amuse 
you.’ 

‘““*T am well aware,’ replied Ma- 

dame de Dréan, ‘of M. Lauter’s 
talent. He was so good as to enable 
us to judge of it at my last party, to 
which he was kind enough to come.’ 
_ “Leon thanked Madame de Dréan 
in his heart; Rodolph bit his lips. 
‘Why did you not come?’ added 
Madame de Dréan. 

“I do not care for music,’ replied 
Rodolph, ‘and your note informed 
me that your party was entirely 
musical: besides, I had promised—’ 
Here Leon interrupted by a prelude 
upon the piano, and asked Madame de 
Dréan if she would sing an old ditty, 
to which she was particularly partial. 
An angry cloud crossed Rodolph’s 
brow. Madame de Dréan got up 
and began the song. Whilst she 
sang, Rodolph, his elbow on the 
piano, his head on one side, ogled her 
with all his powers of fascination. 
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‘Pardon me, sir,’ said Leon, ‘ but 
your elbow upon the piano takes 
away a great deal of the sound.’ 

“The lesson was at an end, but, 
before Rodolph, Leon would not do 
like the poor devil of a piano-master, 
who received his ticket and went 
away ;—besides, it was not thus that 
he was in the habit of acting with 
Madame de Dréan. Leon was per- 
fectly well-bred, and a man of the 
world, and his pupils were generally 
glad to treat him with proper con- 
sideration. I except a few persons 
who, in their worship of gold, never 
really believe that what is given for 
money, however precious it may be, 
is actually worth the money ex- 
changed for it, and who always think 
themselves the benefactors of those to 
whom they give money, however little 
they give, and whatever the value of 
what is given them in exchange ; for, 
after all, say they, 7 is not money. 

“Tt was nowise astonishing or 
unusual, therefore, that Leon, the 
lesson over, took a chair and re- 
mained to chat. There is nothing 
more disagreeable for a man than to 
be detected by another in ogling and 
looking languishing. This was the kind 
of vexation Leon had occasioned Ro- 
dolph when he politely begged him not 
to put his elbow on the piano. Madame 
de Dréan talked of music; Rodolph 
made several nonsensical remarks. 

““¢In France,’ said Leon, ‘ music 
is strangely understood; it is taken 
like an intermittent fever. For five 
or six years nobody thinks of music ; 
then it suddenly comes into fashion 
again ; everybody loves it and talks of 
it, and is transported when listening 
to it. Young men crowd the stalls 
of the Italian Opera, and exclaim: 
Bravo, Roubine! Brava, la Grise! 
whilst Rubini and Grisi sing, so 
that neither they nor the rest of the 
audience can hear the singers thus 
applauded. It is pity to see the 
most lovely thing in the world, the 
most divine of arts, thus rendered 
ridiculous ; it is a pity to see persons 
affecting, for want of a proper 
appreciation of music, an admira- 
tion, grotesque by its exaggeration, 
for strollers to whom they pay a 
thousand times more homage than to 
the great men of genius whose works 
they sing.’ 
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‘“‘¢Monsieur Lauter,’ said Rodolph, 
* who is now at the head of our young 
violinists ? ’ 

“It was impossible to ask a more 
malicious question ; it was saying to 
Leon: I do not reckon you—you, a 
mere second-rate performer. Leon 
understood all the impertinence of 
the inquiry, and replied coldly— 

‘+ T am, sir.’ 

‘“‘Rodolph thought to answer by an 
ironical smile. But Madame de 
Dréan, almost in spite of herself, cried 
out, ‘ Bravo, M. Lauter!’ 

‘““*By the by,’ continued the lady, 
‘your delightful talent is no reason 
for my not paying your lessons; for 
when they are paid, I am still most 
grateful to you for giving them. I am 
in your debt since the last. You have 
my tickets, have you not?’ 

“That morning Leon had counted 
the tickets four times, to be quite 
sure he had not forgotten any, and to 
run no risk of delaying their payment; 
and before entering Madame de 
Dréan’s house, he had put his hand on 
his pocket to make sure they were 
there. But the idea of receiving, in 


Rodolph’s presence, the money for his 


lessons, was unbearable, and he told 
Madame de Dréan, he had not got his 
tickets. It was no consequence, she 
said; he could bring them another day ; 
she was quite sure she had given him 
the twelfth the last time he came, and 
she would give him his money at once. 
And she went to her writing-desk. 

‘* Money! there was money, so near 
to Leon’s hand; money due to him, 
which belonged to him, which they 
were about to give him, which he 
might touch and grasp and put in his 
pocket—money which, in so small a 
compass, includes so many pleasures, 
so much happiness and independence, 
exercises such wondrous power, and 
dries so many tears. 

** And Leon said, ‘ No, thank you, 
you can give it me some other time; 
it would inconvenience me to take it 
to-day.’” 

“‘Inconvenience him! poor fellow, 
might it not be thought his pockets 
were crammed with coin! Alas! his 
poor pockets were completely empty : 
if he left Genevieve nothing, it was 
because he had nothing left.” 

We wish it would occur to some 
man of heart and genius, familiar with 
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the subject, to write a novel founded 
on the struggles and tribulations of a 
professional musician in the nineteenth 
century. There is far less favour— 
we had almost written mercy—shown 
to this class of artists in England than 
in France and Germany; and the conse- 
quence is, that their standard of man- 
ners and respectability is here un- 
questionably lower than on the Con- 
tinent. We speak of the class— 
individual exceptions are of course to 
be found. M. Karr’s father was a 
pianist of some eminence, and from 
him the son may have inherited his 
quick perception of the slights and 
mortifications which men of real talent 
and keen feelings are frequently com- 
pelled to endure with a smiling 
countenance, if they would not lose 
the bread they have qualified them- 
selves to earn by long and diligent 
cultivation of an art which we call 
‘¢ fine, ” but whose professors we too 
often treat on a level with dancing- 
masters and French cooks. Inde- 
pendently of hereditary sympathies, 
M. Karr is himself more than half an 
artist. We do not say this because 
we infer from passages in his writings 
that he cultivates, as an amateur, both 
music and painting, but because the 
artistical tone of his mind is repeatedly 
evident in his pages. Most of his books 
are admirably adapted for illustration, 
which some of them have obtained. 
They contain passages which are of 
themselves pictures, just as they con- 
tain pages and chapters which are 
very pleasing poetry, although their 
author has thought proper to have 
them printed as prose. M. Karr’s 
love of the beauties of nature is most 
enthusiastic ; and probably many of 
his readers will quarrel with him for 
sometmes lingering too long over their 
description. He loves to dilate on a 
flower, a tree, or a landscape, and he 
does it well, and with a poet’s feeling. 
He has even written two bulky 
volumes, entitled Voyage autour de 
mon Jardin—a series of letters or 
essays, botanical, entomological, flori- 
cultural, ornithological, sprinkled with 
reminiscences, classical, historical, and 
artistical—a perfect medley, in short, 
including anecdotes, jeua-d'esprit, and 
burlesque inventions & Ja Karr, such 
as could proceed from none but the 
whimsical editor of the Guépes. We 
F 
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will take a page as a specimen. It is 
apropos of the fragrant rocket or 
dames-violet, which, in French, has 
the prettier name of julienne. 

‘Here is the white julienxe with its 
long sprays of flowers: you must 
stoop to enjoy its perfume; at night 
only does it exhale its fragrance afar. 
This was one of the favourite flowers 
of the unfortunate Queen Marie An- 
toinette. She was shut up in the 
worst room of the Conciergerie, a 
damp room that smelt badly. There, 
in the same chamber, a gendarme, 
separated from her only by a screen, 
quitted her neither by day nor by 
night. The queen’s sole garments 
were an old black gown, and a pair 
of stockings which she mended her- 
self—remaining with bare feet the 
while. I know not whether I should 
have loved Marie Antoinette, but 


who could help adoring so much. 


misery and misfortune! A woman— 
her name is less known than it de- 
serves to be—devised a joy and a 
luxury for her whom it was forbidden 
to name otherwise than as widow 
Capet. Madame Richard, portress 


of the prison, daily brought her nose- 
gays of the flowers she loved: pinks, 
Jjuliennes, tuberoses, thus changing 
into perfume the putrid miasms of 


the prison-house. Thus the poor 
queen had something to gaze at, other 
than the damp walls of her dungeon. 
Madame Richard was denounced, 
arrested and put in prison; but they 
dared not persecute her further for 
her pious transgression,—and they set 
her at liberty. 

‘Subsequently, Danton, in his dun- 
geon, exclaimed, ‘Ah! if I could 
but see a tree!’ 

“The julienne remains Marie An- 
toinette’s flower; to the two others 
still older souvenirs were already at- 
tached; the great Condé, a prisoner 
at Vincennes, cultivated pinks. The 
scent of the tuberose was formerly 
believed to be mortal to women in 
childbed. Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liére, still a maid of honour, found her- 
self in that predicament; upon the mor- 
row the queen, who had her suspicions, 
would pass through her apartment, 
where she had pretended an indisposi- 
tion in order to remain. She had her 
bed-chamber filled with tuberoses.” 

We laugh at some of his letters, 
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at others we could almost cry, and a 
third class we are apt to treat con- 
temptuously, as trivial and nonsen- 
sical, until it occurs to us to ask 
ourselves if we have not sometimes 
read much greater nonsense under 
a far duller form. Read letter xxiii. 
on board a Swiss steamboat, and 
say if it does not, although no imi- 
tation, smack of the quaint tender- 
ness and graceful fancy of Lawrence 
Sterne. See, two chapters later, how 
many interesting things are suggested 
to the author by an old wall, and how 
well he says them; and read—without 
a smile, if you can—the quiet satire 
of letter xxxiv. It is very short— 
only a few pithy lines—and we will 
translate it. 

‘‘ There is something haunts me of 
late. I have spoken to you of the 
house,covered with moss-grown thatch, 
and crowned with flowering iris, that 
one discovers from a particular part 
of my garden. For several days it 
remained constantly closed. I asked 
my servant if the woodcutter no longer 
dwelt there. 

‘““*No, sir, he has left these two 
months. He has grown rich; he has 
inherited six hundred francs a-year ; 
he is gone to live in the town.’ 

** He has grown rich! 

“That is to say, that with his six 
hundred francs a-year he has gone to 
live in a little room without air and 
without sun, whence he can see neither 
sky, nor trees, nor grass; where he 
breathes a nauseous atmosphere, and 
where his best and only prospect is 
a dirty yellow paper, embellished with 
chocolate-coloured arabesques. 

‘‘He has grown rich! That is to 
say, he has been obliged to get rid of 
his dog, which he had had so long, 
because it annoyed the other lodgers 
in the house. 

‘¢ He lives in a sort of square box ; 
he has people on his right and on his 
left, above and below him. 

‘** He has left his pretty cottage, 
and his beautiful trees, and his rich 
carpets of green herbage, and the 
song of the birds, and the scent of 
the oaks. 

‘* He has grown rich! Poor man!” 

To us, who have almost as great a 
foible for flowers as M. Karr himself, 
the pages of his Journey round my 
Garden offer most attractive pas- 
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sages. His rambling digressions 
prevent the least monotony. He 
wanders hither and thither with or 
without pretext. A magnolia takes 
him to China, a caprice carries him 
to Peru, thence he steps across to 
the Brazils, and tells a story of a 
prince who, on his return from dis- 
tant travel in savage lands, was re- 
proached by a pretty cousin with not 
having brought her some outlandish 
costume. He repelled the charge of 
neglect, and declared he has brought 
home the complete costume of an 
Indian queen, which was much at her 
service if she liked to wear it. The 
lady was delighted; evening came, 
and the travelled prince came also, 
bringing a box, whence he took a 
very pretty and very odd necklace. 
It passed from hand to hand, and 
everybody admired it. The princess 
put it on, and all present were in 
raptures to see how it became her. 
She turned to the traveller : 

“* Well? ” said she. 

“© What?” 

‘The next thing.” 

** What next thing?” 

“Yes; the remainder of the cos- 
tume.” 

“There is nothing else. That is 
the entire costume of the queen in 
question.” 

The princess blushed crimson, and 
took off the collar as if it burned her 
neck. 

We should. like to extract the very 
charming chapter suggested by the 
death of a blackbird, the leader of 
the author’s garden choir, slain by a 
troublesome friend, whose pointer has 
already ravaged the flower-beds ; but, 
upon the whole, we think it better to 
return to Genevieve, and complete 
the sort of outline we have com- 
menced of that interesting novel. 
We left Leon in Madame de Dréan’s 
music-room, engaged in a wordy skir- 
mish with M. Rodolph de Redeuil, 
which subsequently became so bitter 
—although veiled by courtly terms 
out of deference to the lady’s presence 
—that when the two young men left 
the house together they exchanged a 
challenge almost before reaching the 
street. They then parted, and Leon’s 
first thought was to seek a second 
and a pair of swords, but he remem- 
bered that the day was more than 
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half gone, and that he had left Gene- 
vieve without money. He thought 
of that he had just refused, and he 
cursed the vanity that led him to 
refuse it ;—he cursed himself for for- 
getting his sister. And he went to 
his friends the painters, who had 
often had recourse to his purse, in- 
tending to borrow money of them. 
On reaching the painting room, he 
found the joyous, reckless artists in 
high glee and full conclave. The 
execution of the sentence pronounced 
against the offending landlord had 
commenced. ‘The culprit’s bell-rope 
had been cut, and was to be recut as 
often as renewed; his caricature had 
been painted on his door, on the 
common staircase, and on sundry 
walls; a number of different persons 
had called at his house in the course of 
the day, to inquire, with grave faces, 
‘if it were true that poor M. Vasse- 
lin had gone out of his mind,” &c. 
After waiting some time for an op- 
portunity to take a friend aside and 
ask a loan, Leon left the atelier with 
his purpose unaccomplished. He had 
a new idea. He fetched his violin, 
which he had left at a pupil’s house, 
and hurried to a pawnbroker’s. But 
it was Sunday, on which day the 
Mont-de-Piété closes early. Leon 
was too late. Weary and despairing, 
and again reproaching himself for the 
ridiculous vanity that had made him 
refuse money of which he had so 
great need, he bent his steps home- 
wards. 

‘* As he crossed the Champs Elysées, 
he saw a number of persons collected 
together. They formed a dark com- 
pact mass, but a fitful light shone 
between their feet and legs. At that 
moment Leon’s thoughts were so 
gloomy that, by a sort of instinct, he 
joined the crowd in order not to be 
alone. He then discovered the cause 
of the assemblage—it was a man 
playing on the violin, and the light 
he had seen from afar proceeded from 
four ends of candle, which burned upon 
the ground in front of the musician. 
At the moment when Leon joined the 
circle, the man put his violin under 
his arm, and with hat in hand made 
the tour of his audience. Leon 
walked away, for he had nothing 
to give, and entered the dark sha- 
dow of the trees. ‘That man,’ said 
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he to himself, ‘has just received 
money which would make me very 
happy ; he is going to take his wife 
and children their supper. And I— 
and Genevieve! ’—A sort of shudder 
came over him at a thought which 
just then presented itself confusedly 
to his mind, and which he dared not 
attempt to fix before his eyes ;—he 
walked on with hasty steps,--then 
he stopped short. Again he con- 
tinued on his road,—then turned 
back again; he could not quit the 
Champs Elysées. Once more he 
stood still and said to himself :— 
‘Have I not done enough cowardly 
things for one day? What am I 
more than that man? Is not he, on 
the contrary, more than I am; he 
who, for his family, conquers his 
pride and plays in the street? What 
do I fear?—to be despised ?—Is it 
more contemptible to beg than to let 
one’s sister suffer? And what do I 
do each day of my life? Do I not 
lay upon the violin for money ?— 
Shame ?—it is pride I ought to feel 
in playing to get money for my sister. 
In my whole life I shall never have 
done anything so great and so noble ; 
—so much the worse for him who de- 
spises me; he will be a man without 
feeling, and what matters to me the 
scorn of such a man?’ Again he 
strode along in great agitation.—‘ Oh! 
my God!’ he exclaimed, ‘I thank 
thee for the talent thou hast bestowed 
on me! Oh! my sister, forgive me 
for having hesitated!’ 

*¢ Leon’s eyes flashed ; he felt him- 
self great and strong; his heart was 
big with a noble pride. He took his 
-violin from its case,—rested his back 
against a tree, and played a sacred 
and beautiful melody, to which angels 
might have listened with quivering 
wings and humid eyes. What first 
suggested itself to him was the grand, 
the divine music of Beethoven. His 
bow had incredible power. The 
astonished promenaders stopped. 
Leon then played Weber's Last 
Thoughis, that sad and poignant 
music which seems to pierce to the 
very heart. The listeners looked at 
him, and exchanged remarks in alow 
voice and with an air of respect. 

‘“«* He is well dressed.’ 

‘¢ He has a distinguished air.’ 

‘+ ¢ His eyes are very fine.’ 
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“ ¢ What a pity!’ &c. 

“A pretty woman, first of all, 
stooped down and placed—without 
throwing it—a five-franc piece in 
Leon’s hat. She rose again, blush- 
ing, and beautiful with a divine 
beauty. Ah! dear lady,—if the man 
of your heart beheld you at that 
moment, you will be recompensed ;— 
all his life long he will repay your 
charity with love and adoration, as 
God repays it you in grace and in 
touching beauty. 

‘* Several persons followed the ex- 
ample shown them. One man pressed 
through the crowd, and fumbled in 
his pocket; but he looked at the 
musician, and exclaimed, ‘ Leon !’ 

*¢* Anselmo!’ cried Leon. And 
they fell into each other’s arms. 

“The crowd pressed curiously 
around them. Anselmo picked a 
Leon’s hat. ‘Give me this money,’ 
he cried, ‘ good and noble young man; 
give it me, that I may hoard it asa 
precious relic! Fain would I treasure 
it in my heart !’ 

*¢ Anselmo called a hackney coach, 
and got into it with Leon. As they 
drove along, Leon told Anselmo all 
his misfortunes. Before going home 
they purchased what was wanted for 
Genevieve. 

‘**¢T am very late, my poor Gene- 
vieve,’ said Leon. 

“*T did not notice it,’ said Gene- 
vieve, who had passed four hours 
weeping. ‘Ihave been asleep; my 
eyes are still quite heavy.’” 

Anselmo has just returned from 
one of his long journeys. After seek- 
ing his cousin Albert in vain, Leon 
asks Anselmo to second him in his 
duel with Rodolph. His friend 
regrets the necessity for the meeting, 
but ultimately consents, and repairs 
by appointment, early the next 
morning, to Rodolph’s house, to settle 
preliminaries «with his _ second, «a 
young officer, who proposes swords 
as the weapons to be employed. 

*** Swords let it be,’ replied An- 
selmo, ‘since M. de Redeuil desires 
it; although the choice of arms be- 
longs to M. Lauter.’ 

“ ¢'You appear very expert in such 
affairs, sir,’ said the officer. 

“¢], sir! I.never fought but once’ 
in my life, and that was breast‘ to 
breast, one pistol loaded; no wit- 
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nesses, on the bank of a river, into 
which the survivor was to throw his 
antagonist’s corpse. It was not an 
ordinary duel.’ ; 

‘“** At what hour the meeting ?” 

‘** Ah! that is the question,’ said 
Rodolph. ‘I am compelled by a 
most important affair to call this 
morning upon the envoy of a German 
court. It is already late, I should 
like to put off the affair till to-mor- 
row.’ 

“**T have no instructions to object 
to such delay.’ 

‘¢¢' To-morrow, then, at seven in 
the morning.’” 

Anselmo’s reference to his duel 
confirms suspicions previously excit- 
ed, that the benevolent old German is 
the father of Leon and Genevieve. 
The reader is not equally prepared to 
discover what is soon afterwards re- 
vealed; namely, that Anselmo Lauter, 
the widowed husband of the erring 
and unhappy Rosalie, is identical with 
Baron Arnberg, the wealthy minister 
and confidential friend of a German 
sovereign. At the baron’s house in 
the Champs Elysées, that same day, 
all the chief personages of the tale 
are assembled—Legn to wait upon a 
new pupil, Genevieve to seek some 
needlework which the poor suffering 
girl had begged M. Anselmo to pro- 
cure for her, M. Chaumier and Rose 
to hand over the title-deeds of the 
house and garden at Fontainebleau, 
sold to a stranger, who has tempted 
M. Chaumier by a high price. Thanks 
to his own and his son’s extra- 


vagance, Rose’s father is a poorer. 


man than before he won his famous 
lawsuit. Albert too appears at the 
house in the Champs Elysées—the 
same concerning whose decoration 
Genevieve and Leon were consulted— 
in custody of bailiffs who have arrested 
him on the suit of Baron Arnberg for 
non-payment of a bill of exchange. 
And Rodolph de Redeuil comes, his 
ordinary assurance greatly abated, 
humbly to crave a favour of the noble 
and influential ambassador. We 
have not room for further details. 
The dénouement is good, and the pro- 
babilities are throughout well sus- 
tained. In the termination of the 
book, the cheerful and the sad are 
happily blended. The interest felt 
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for the generous, unselfish, and cou- 
rageous Leon, is all along in no way 
less strong than that inspired by the 
mild, patient, self-denying Genevieve. 
And Leon’s happiness consoles the 
reader in some degree for the untimely 
fate of his sweet sister. Rose and 
Leon are of course married, but Gene- 
vieve—poor Genevieve, heart-stricken 
in her bloom, droops and falls like a 
frosted flower. The air of the world 
was too chilly for her tender soul. 
To the last she was unaware of her 
approaching death, and sweet smiles 
decked her wasted features as she 
fondly anticipated the joy of embra- 
cing her brother's child, as yet unborn 

Before the infant saw the light, the 
flowers grew fresh and fair upon 
Genevieve’s grave. 

The reperusal of M. Karr’s works, 
some of which we had not opened 
since their first appearance, many 
years ago, has confirmed our previous 
conviction, that few French writers of 
the present day, even of the more 
refined and less wilfully-mischievous 
class, can be unreservedly recom- 
mended to English readers. Few 
even of the best of them can always 
avoid the introduction of offensive 
sentiments and descriptions. With 
the majority the propensity to occa- 
sional levity and irreverence, and 
sometimes to profanity and indecency,. 
is quite irresistible. We are disposed: 
to acquit M. Karr of any deliberate and 
intentional eviltendency. He writes- 
according to his perceptions, and for 
a French public, and there is nothing 
in his books likely to shock his coun- 
trymen, most of whom would doubt- 
less laugh heartily at the Britannic 
prudery, that could take exception to 
the highly coloured and revolting 
narratives of the dissolute Stephen, 
and of the feeble and unprincipled 
Maurice. On the other hand, with 
some of his tales and sketches, only 
the ultra fastidious will find fault, 
and some will be deemed harmless- 
even by the most rigid. If we have 
weighed upon his defects, it has been 
to neutralise the too favourable im- 
pression that might be conveyed by 
our extracts, which are all specimens 
of his happier manner. - Examples of 
his worst style would not suit our 


pages. 
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NEPAUL. 


Ir we apply to literary commodi- 
ties the general mercantile rule, that 
demand creates supply, we are bound 
to believe that the British public is in 
a fever of curiosity concerning Nepaul 
and the Nepaulese. Such is the in- 
ference naturally to be drawn from 
the almost simultaneous appearance 
of four works relating to that country 
and people, at least two of which are 
manifestly mere speculations on the 
popular avidity, real or supposed, for 
further information concerning the 
history, circumstances, and peculiari- 
ties of one of the most remarkable 
neighbours of our Anglo-Indian em- 
pire. It is now just two years since 
the meteor-like apparition of the bril- 
liant Nepaulese ambassador and his 
showy suite flashed for a few weeks 
through the tepid atmosphere of a 
London season, causing a pleasurable 
excitement amongst used-up fashion- 
ables and languid belles. The tawny, 
jewel-bedecked strangers from the 
distant East, with their strange habits 
and profuse expenditure, their ru- 
moured crimes and exploits, produced 
so great a sensation here, and were 
so evidently suggestive of scribbling 
to any one possessing a slight per- 
sonal knowledge of Nepaul, and suffi- 
cient literary skill to fabricate a book 
concerning it, that we cannot but 
wonder that, with the exception of 
Captain Cavenagh’s meagre and un- 
satisfactory volume, no books upon 
the subject have appeared until two 
years after the period of the Nepaul- 
ese mission to this country. Now, 
however, they come in crowds. With- 


in one month we have three authors 
in the field. Captain Cavenagh, 
whose work preceded those of these 
three gentlemen but by a few months, 
is a Bengal officer, writing from Dum 
Dum, and publishing in Calcutta. 
His successors are persons of very 
various professions and social posi- 
tion. A highborn naval commander, 
whose life has been divided between 
Belgravia and the quarterdeck, claims 
precedence by rank, although the 
latest to appear. Just before him 
came Mr Oliphant, a young lawyer 
from Colombo, who in his turn had 
been anticipated by Captain Thomas 
Smith. We learn from the title- 
page of this last-named writer that, 
from the year 1841 to 1845, he was 
assistant political agent at Nepaul. 
From him, therefore, we had a right 
to expect infinitely the best account 
of that country, seeing that he passed 
in it almost as many years as each 
of the three other writers passed 
days. How far he profited by his 
opportunities, and will bear com- 
parison with his cotemporaries, we 
shall presently attempt to show. 

At foot of this page we have placed 
the names of two old but excellent 
works upon Nepaul—those of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick and Dr Hamilton. This 
may at first seem superfluous, seeing 
that the two respectable quartos were 
published as long back as 1811 and 
1819 ; but upon examination we have 
found that some of the four mo- 
dern works we have taken in hand 
are so very largely indebted to the 
colonel and the doctor, that we are 
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convinced their authors, although 
they have themselves rarely remem- 
bered to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions, will feel grateful to us for tak- 
ing the trouble to point them out. 
Captain Cavenagh accompanied the 
Nepaul mission to England in the 
year 1850. His three months’ abode 
in this country, in company with the 
Nepaulese, does uot, however, neces- 
sarily imply a residence in Nepaul of 
sufficient length to enable him to give 
even the “rough” account of its 
“state, government, army, and re- 
sources,” promised on his title-page. 
Allured by this promise, we hoped 
and expected to find in his volume a 
brief but satisfactory sketch of the 
present state of Nepaul, with perhaps 
(what was much wanted) a concise 
review of its history and progress 
since the days of Kirkpatrick and 
Hamilton. But we soon found, from 
his own admissions, that the time he 
had passed in the country was totally 
inadequate for the necessary investi- 
gations, and for the acquisition of any- 
thing like an accurate knowledge of its 
political condition or physical features. 
In short, however intelligent he may 
be, a few days could not suffice to 
acquire much information regarding 
Nepaul; and we are driven to the 
conclusion, fully borne out by his own 
preface, and by many passages of his 
book, that this is compounded of 
hasty surmises, ill-digested observa- 
tions, and of such scraps of informa- 
tion as he collected ip conversation 
with the Nepaulese envoy and the 
members of his suite. The value to 
be attached to this last ingredient of 
his pages strikes us as infinitesimally 
small, when we call to mind the wily 
character of the Ghoorkas, their skill 
in dissimulation, and their fondness 
for misleading those who plague them 
with questions. Such considerations 
were too trivial to impede Captain 
Cavenagh’s progress. There seems 
to have been vividly present to his 
mind the necessity of giving to the 
world a volume which, if it did no- 
thing else, should at least advertise all 
men of the important fact of his hav- 
ing been lately in political charge of 
the mission from the court of Khat- 
mandu to that of St James’s. This 
is the sole result likely to ensue from 
his publication, whose really valuable 
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and solid portions are due to pre- 
vious writers from whom he fre- 
quently borrows — sometimes with 
acknowledgment, often without—at 
the same time that he coolly declares 
m his preface that Nepaul was a 
terra incognita until he unfolded its 
secrets. The fact is, that he has 
taken up quite the wrong line. Had 
he limited himself to an account 
of the origin, progress, reception, 
travels, and adventures of the Nepaul 
mission, he had abundant opportuni- 
ties, and possibly sufficient talent, to 
compose a very interesting volume, 
such as would have conferred upon 
his Hibernian patronymic a twelve- 
month’s immortality. Instead of 
that, he goes into various matters 
upon which he is imperfectly in- 
formed, pilfers Kirkpatrick, commits 
blunders, and exposes himself. 

But we almost lose sight of the 
delinquencies of Captain Orfeur 
Cavenagh, when his book is placed 
in juxtaposition with the next in 
order of publication, the ‘ Nar- 
rative” of Captain Thomas Smith. 
It is impossible not to be pre- 
possessed in favour of two such 
tidy volumes, bound in laurel green, 
(allusive, doubtless, to the Captain’s 
bays,) and bearing on the lid a stately 
golden elephant, upon whose back sit 
the Captain and two companions, on 
their way, we presume, to one of 
those tremendous hunting parties in 
which our author performed feats that 
would make Gordon Cumming or 
Gerard the Lion-slayer tear their 
hair for envy. Passing on to the 
dedication, we are further induced to 
consider the book respectfully, by 
finding it inscribed, ‘* by gracious per- 
mission,” to Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge. We our- 
selves attach little importance to 
dedications, which, whether to dear 
friends or to exalted patrons, are apt to 
border upon the fulsome or the fawn- 
ing. But there are writers who take a 
different view of the subject, and who 
are anxious, but often unable, to ob- 
tain license to address their books 
specially to some person notable for 
virtue, genius, or elevated rank. Such 
license, it appears to us, should not 
be conceded without a certainty that 
the book will at least do no discredit 
to the patronage. 
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“Other works,” artlessly remarks 
Captain Smith in the final paragraph 
of his preface, ‘‘ have appeared with 
reference to Nepaul; but the author 
of the present one confidently believes 
that no complete account of the king- 
dom, and all that relates to it, has 
been published until now.” 

In the exercise of our critical voca- 
tion, we have occasionally met with 
astounding examples of impudence in 
print, but anything more brazen than 
this we do not remember to have 
encountered. ‘‘ Other works have 
appeared with reference to Nepaul!” 
Certainly no one can know this bet- 
ter than Mr Smith, seeing that, out 
of the two hundred and ninety-four 
pages composing his first volume, 
the better part of a hundred have 
been taken verbatim et literatim from 
Kirkpatrick! This without any ac- 
knowledgment. Kirkpatrick’s work 
being antiquated and cumbrous in 
form, and at present very scarce, 
Captain Smith apparently supposed 
that he might cut slices from it by 
wholesale, fearless of detection. He 
will now perhaps sue for mercy, on 
the ground that the only good parts 
of his book are those which he has 
stolen. But he has not even the 
merit of an accurate copyist. The 
ridiculous blunders he has committed 
in transcribing, stare one in the face 
on every page. <A clumsy appro- 
priator, he has defaced his booty. 
He begins his second chapter by the 
following lines, whose slip-slop style 
stamps them as his own :— 


“Tt is manifestly the duty of every 
writer to render his details clear to the 
meanest perception ; and there is cer- 
tainly no better way of reaching com- 
pleteness than by the assumption that 
every reader is totally ignorant of the 
matter treated, yet avid for information, 
and entirely dependent on the author's 
accuracy and conscientiousness”’ / | 


The italics are ours. Totally ig- 
norant, Mr Smith evidently trusted 
his readers would be, of Kirkpatrick’s 
account of Nepaul, which he proceeds 
systematically to plunder. Haunted, 
we suppose, by a lurking apprehen- 
sion, scarce acknowledged to himself, 
he has conducted his purloinings upon 
a sort of petty larceny plan, taking 
a paragraph here and there, dodging 
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to and fro, wielding his scissors with 
a tailorly dexterity, well calcu- 
lated to elude detection. To justify 
the unfavourable opinion we have 
expressed of his work, we must here 
refer a little from it to Kirkpatrick. 
Smith, p. 56, wil! be found to be 
identical with passages from Kirk- 
patrick, p. 40 to 45. But at Smith, 
p. 58, a leap is taken to p. 159 of 
Kirkpatrick, who, for once, and for a 


‘wonder, is referred to as an authority. 


Here we have inaccuracies by the 
bushel. Mr Smith writes thus :— 


“The name, says Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
by which the town (Khatmandu) is dis- 
tinguished in ancient books, is Gorgool- 
putten: the Newars call it Yindaisé ; 
whilst, amongst the Parbuttias, or moun- 
taineers, it is styled Kultipoor—an appel- 
lation which seems to proceed from the 
same source with Khatmandoo, and 
derived, it is believed, from its numerous 
wooden temples, which are amongst the 
most striking objects in the city. . . . 
The houses are of brick and tile, with 
pitched or painted roofs.” 


Many of the names of places in 
this paragraph are mis-spelt. Kulti- 
poor, for instance, is a blunder. It 
should be Kathipore, signifying 
“town of wood.” Captain Smith’s 
“* painted roofs” are pent-roofs in 
Kirkpatrick, and so forth. Kirk- 
patrick is copied pretty steadily up 
to p. 164, and then his plagiarist 
reverts to pages 91-4, and makes 
more mistakes, writing ‘‘ habitable” 
for ‘* hereditary,” and ‘unsupported ” 
for ‘‘ unsupplied.” It would be both 
wearisome and unprofitable to trace 
all Mr Smith’s thefts and inaccura- 
cies. Many of these latter unluckily 
alter the meaning, or destroy the 
sense of the passages containing 
them. For instance, at page 67, 
where he borrows largely from 
Kirkpatrick, p. 17, we were utterly 
puzzled by the following line:— 
‘‘In a previous page mention has 
been made of the enormous frutt-trees. 
which are to be found in the Terai.” 
There being about as many fruit-trees. 
in the forests of the Terai as there are 
strawberry plants on the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc, we stood aghast at the 
ridiculous assertion, until we dis- 
covered that fruit should have been 
forest. Here is another specimen of 
correct transcription :— 
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“Some of the woods—the Dub- 
dubea, for example—a sort of ash, 
abounding in the Terai which is a 
powerful astringent, and constitutes 
an article of trade.”—Smith, i. 67. 


According to Mr Smith’s version, 
either the ash or the Terai is a 
powerful astringent ; and not a word 
is said of the galls. At p. 76 (Smith) 
we are told that the Nepaulese cows 
‘“* differ considerably in comparison 
with our English cattle.” The mean- 
ing not being very clear, we refer, as 
usual, for an explanation, to Kirk- 
patrick, and there find, p. 180, the 
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“ At Jhurjhury we met with a tree 
called Dubdubea, the leaves of which 
abound in galls, containing from one 
to six winged insects. Its wood was 
somewhat of the ash kind, and the 
gall powerfully astringent.” — Kirk- 
patrick, p. 20. 


identical remark, with the substitu- 
tion of ‘* suffer” for “ differ,” which 
former word certainly makes better 
sense and better English. Nepaul 
cows discussed and dismissed, we 
pass on to dogs, and find (this -is 
really too bad) the rival captains, 
Cavenagh and Smith, both helping 
themselves at the expense of defunct 
Kirkpatrick. Here is the passage:— 


* The animal. known in 
Bengal by the name of the 
Nepaul dog, is, properly speak- 
ing, a native of the upper and 
lower Tibets, from whence 
they are brought to Nepaul. 
It is a fierce, surly creature, 
about the size of an English 


“ The dog, generally known 
as the Nepal dog, is also, 
properly speaking, a native 
of Thibet. It is a fierce, 
surly creature, about the size 
of an English bull-dog, and 
covered with thick long hair.” 
—Cavenagh, p. 103-4. 


“ This dog, which is known 
in Bengal by the name of the 
Nepaul dog, is, properly 
speaking, a native of the 
Upper and Lower Thibets, 
whence it is usually brought 
to Nepaul. It isa fierce and 
surly creature, about the size 


bull-dog, and covered with 
thick long hair. * — Kirk- 
patrick, p. 134-5. 





Here we find Smith coming out 
victoriously with an original idea. 
Having, we may suppose, during his 
five years’ residence in Nepaul, had 
frequent opportunities of contemplat- 
ing the canine species in all the 
various phases of their interesting 
existence, he ventures authoritatively 
to correct the portrait sketched by 
Kirkpatrick, and copied by Cavenagh. 
The Nepaul dog does bear greater re- 
semblance to a badly-bred Newfound- 
land, both in appearance and size, 
than to a buil dog. So, for once, Smith 
is not only original, but accurate. It 
is, doubtless, under the influence of 
the exhilaration occasioned by this 
proud consciousness of independence 
and veracity, that he shelves Kirk- 
patrick for a while, after taking only 
two chapters from him, and goes 
out a-hunting. We must beg those 
persons who may hereafter read the 
Smithian Memorials of Nepaul, not 
to burthen the memory of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick with the venatorial 
extravaganzas they will find in- 
included between pages 80 and 
120 of volume one. Aided, appa- 
rently, by a jumbled reminiscence 
of Cornwallis, Harris, Gordon Cum- 
ming, and Baron Munchausen, Cap- 
tain Smith improves upon his models, 


of an English Newfoundland, 
and covered with thick long 
hair.”"— Smith, i. p. 76-7. 


and outdoes all his predecessors in the 
jungle and the hunting field. The 
first achievement he records is his 
“terrific combat” with a monstrous 
elephant, a perfect devil, according to 
the Nepaulese Rajah’s account, against 
which he (the Rajah) had sent, two 
years previously, a couple of six- 
pounders, But the elephant had 
scattered the artillerymen, and upset 
the guns. How the latter were moved 
through the forest—and such forests 
as those of the Terai—we are not in- 
formed. Nothing daunted, Smith set 
out with his battery, consisting of “‘ two 
double-barrelled rifles, one single 
rifle, carrying a three ounce ball, and 
three first-rate double guns.” In a 
very short time, ‘‘ many deer, eleven 
tigers, and seven rhinoceroses,” (1) 
bit the dust before the unerring 
muzzles of this modern Nimrod. 
This, however, was the mere prelude 
to the play. The real tragedy was to 
come. But we must extract a small 
specimen of Captain Smith’s own. 





“The morning dawned splendidly ; we 
were all in excellent spirits, and the two 
chiefs, in appearance at least, were as 
brave as lions. While we were examin- 
ing our guns, and carefully arranging our 
ammunition, the savage Shikar Bassa ele- 
phant was marked down, having beem 
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discovered in his usual retreat. In order 
if possible to render the deity ‘ Goruck,’ 
more wrathful, he had only the day be- 
fore destroyed a Brahmin for firing a 
matchlock ball into his elephant’s side, 
[whose elephant’s side?] the Brahmin 
having been provoked to do so by the 
elephant destroying and eating up two 
fields of rice for his own private amuse- 
ment. I saw the poor priest’s mangled 
remains close to his hut ; not a vestige 
of humanity remained, [we are curious to 
know what did remain,] so frightfully 
had the brute trampled on and kneaded 
his body, that not a bone escaped un- 
crushed ; legs, arms, and carcass could 
only be compared to some disgusting, in- 
describable mass, well pounded and fur- 
nished with a skin covering. This exhi- 
bition excited my anger, and I vowed the 
destruction of the destroyer.” 


That vow registered, need we say 
that the elephant’s doom was sealed ! 
The Nepaulese chiefs who accom- 
panied the Captain were rather shy 
of the enterprise ; but he encouraged 
them, promising to go to their rescue 
should they be attacked. After this, 
of course they could no longer 
hesitate. However, the elephant 
soon sent them to the right about. 
Captain Smith alone stood fast, and 
prepared to fight the brute on foot. 
We shall not inflict upon our readers 
the whole account of the action, but 
we must extract one or two of the 
Captain’s prime bits. 


“The enemy soon showed symptoms of 
the humour he was in, by tearing down 
branches of the trees and dashing them in 
all directions ; many of them were thicker 
than my body.” 


Now Captain Smith must surely 
be aware that ne elephant can quite 
accomplish this, although he can 
push down a tree with his head. It 
is the old story over again. He is 
supposing his readers to be “‘ entirely 
dependent on the author’s accuracy 
and conscientiousness.” Poor readers ! 
Presently, having received a rifle ball 
in the forehead, the elephant ‘ turned 
up his trunk to examine the wound, 
sucked out the blood, and throwing it 
over his head and shoulders, appeared 
to experience considerable astonish- 
ment.” A _ second bullet having 
struck the elephant’s forehead, “‘ he 
began to stagger and roll about as 
if drunk, turned round three or four 


times, again felt over his bleeding 
forehead, sucking out pints ef blood 
with his trunk, and showering it 
over his head and body, which, ori- 
ginally black, had now been changed 
to a deep scarlet.” As we are told 
that this elephant was no less than 
eleven feet four inches in height, and, 
of course, of proportionate bulk, he 
must have employed a large quantity 
of blood in colouring himself thus 
completely. Nevertheless he fought 
on for a considerable time longer, and 
fell only after a desperate conflict of 
two hours’ duration. Desiring to 
proceed to more important matters, 
we shall not dwell upon Captain 
Smith’s inconsistencies, which are 
endless, or upon his exaggeration and 
rodomontade, which are simply ludi- 
crous. This ferocious elephant, he 
tells us in one place, had set two 
generations of Nepaulese at defiance. 
A few pages further on, we learn that 
he had been “for ten years the terror 
of that part of the Nepaul forest.” 
So that in Nepaul five years is a 
generation. Then we are told of the 
wild bull, called the Ghowrie Ghai, 
whose horns are “about eighteen 
inches in diameter at the roots.” 
This is a real staggerer, far surpassing 
anything within our experience. We 
have searched in vain amongst horned 
beasts, both living and dead, not for 
a parallel, but for an approximation 
to this. The colossal fossil remains 
found by Dr Falconer and Major 
Cautley, in the Sewalik range, and 
some of which were sent from Saha- 
runpore to the British Museum, 
include some pretty big specimens ; 
but they are mere toothpicks com- 
pared to those of Captain Smith. 
The Captain is of course acquainted 
with the Indian mode of calculating 
an elephant’s height, by multiplying 
the circumference of its foot-print ; 
perhaps he will inform us how many 
times round the horn gives the alti- 
tude of a Ghowrie Ghai. Eighteen or 
twenty hands at the shoulder, he tells 
us, is the common measurement of 
this fierce and formidable animal. If 
any of our readers, when passing 
down Regent Street, will step in and 
see Sampson, the Brobdignag horse, 
over which Jung Bahadoor vaulted, 
they will get some idea of what 
twenty hands are—that being, if we 
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rightly remember, somewhere about 
Sampson’s height at the shoulder, 
and they will be able to decide for 
themselves how far they may believe 
Captain Smith’s wonderful tales, 
which we confess that we receive 
with extreme mistrust. Having told 
us how he knocked over one of these 
gigantic bulls, and after a flourish 
about his ‘“‘ keepers,” (good, this, in 
Indian jungles,) he lays down his 
pen, resumes paste and scissors, and 
recommences despoiling and mutilat- 
ing the unfortunate Kirkpatrick. 

Far superior indeed to Captain 
Smith’s elephantine romance is the 
account of an elephant hunt, to be 
found at p. 53 to 59 of the “‘ Journey 
to Katmandu.” Those six pages are 
the best and most truthfal bit of Mr 
Oliphant’s little book, which it is now 
time to examine. Mr Oliphant has 
adopted a great deal of his mat- 
ter from Captain Cavenagh. In 
other places he has drawn upon 
Kirkpatrick, either at the fountain- 
head, or filtered through Cavenagh’s 
pages. In justice, however, we 
must mention that Mr Oliphant 
hints, in his preface, that only a 
portion of his book has the merit 
of novelty ; and really, when we get 
a volume of two hundred pages, well 
printed on good paper, and bound 
in brick-dust, for half-a-crown, it is 
cruel to be captious on the score of 
originality. Mr Oliphant, we have 
no doubt, has taken a great deal of 
pains with his book. From Captain 
Egerton’s work, and from other 
sources, we find that he travelled in 
company with Captain Cavenagh, of 
whose “‘ Rough Notes” he has only 
too freely availed himself, since he has 
thereby been led to father statements 
whose accuracy, to say the least, is 
very doubtful. When writing of 
things he himself did -and saw, there 
is freshness and merit in his descrip- 
tions, but these are apt to disappear 
when he gets to second-hand work, 
and he falls alternately into flippancy 
and inflation of style. When helping 
himself from Cavenagh’s pages, he 
enriches his extracts with epithets 
and magniloquent adjectives; thus 
seasoning his plagiarisms, and giv- 
ing a dramatic colouring to his 
friend’s more homely narrative. We 
shall presently come to examples of 
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this. Meanwhile, we gladly observe 
that, in one instance at least, he has 
shown discretion in his borrowings, 
and has abstained from endorsing a 
very rash, and, as we cannot doubt, 
«a totally unfounded charge brought 
by Captain Cavenagh against an offi- 
cial of high character and distin- 
guished accomplishments. This oc- 
curs when he relates the death of 
Bhem Sen Thappa, Mahtabur Singh’s 
uncle, and predecessor in the office of 
prime-minister of Nepaul. We must 
make a brief extract from Mr Oli- 
phant. 


‘For an unusual number of years did 
this able minister (Bhem Sen) retain the 
management of affairs. He was ulti- 
mately placed in confinement, on the 
charge of being accessory to the murder 
of the Rajah’s children by poison. His 
enemies resorted to an ingenious, though 
cruel device, to rid themselves altogether 
of so dreaded a rival. Knowing his high 
spirit and keen sense of honour, they 
spread the report that the sanctity of bis 
zenana (harem) had been violated by the 
soldiery, which so exasperated him that 
he committed suicide, and was found in 
his cell with his throat cut from ear to 
ear. This occurred in the year 1839.” 


(P. 97.) 


This passage is taken, almost word 
for word, from Cavenagh, who adds 
the following, which Mr Oliphant has 
wisely omitted :— 


“JT have often heard it asserted, that 
one word from the British representative 
would have averted this catastrophe ; 
but, unfortunately, when an attempt was 
made by some members of the court to 
ascertain his sentiments, he declined ex- 
pressing any opinion, and from that mo- 
ment the degraded minister was doomed.” 


The British resident here referred 
to is Mr Brian H. Hodgson, ' well 
known as an able official, a distin- 
guished scholar, a first-rate naturalist, 
and member of most of the learned 
societies of Europe. We feel our- 
selves called upon to enter an indig- 
nant protest against the unjustifiable 
manner in which, upon no better 
authority than mere hearsay, and ap- 
parently without an effort to investi- 
gate the facts of the case, Captain 
Cavenagh brings this serious charge. 
He has “heard it asserted,” indeed ! 
Now we happen to be aware that, at 
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the very time Captain Cavenagh was 
inditing his precious volume, Mr 
Hodgson was within a few days’ 
post of him, at Darjeeling, in the 
Himalayas. It would have been an 
easy matter for this dealer in random 
assertions to have addressed him, and 
to have obtained from himself the 
satisfactory explanation which we are 
convinced he would have given of his 
conduct at the time of Bhem Sen 
Thappa’s downfall. If ‘‘one word” 
from Mr Hodgson would have saved 
the life of so eminent a person as 
General Bhem Sen, it is evident that 
he was guilty of a grave dereliction 
of duty in not speaking it. When 
imputing such neglect to a represen- 
tative of the British Government in 
any part of the world, Captain Cave- 
nagh was bound to enter more into 
detail, and to state his grounds for 
the accusation. We well know that, 
since we first possessed India, non- 
interference has ever been one of the 
great principles acted upon by each 
successive Government; but in a case 
where so trifling an exertion on the 
part of a British resident would (ac- 
cording to Captain Cavenagh) have 
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proved the salvation of a distinguished 
minister, we cannot for an instant 
believe that the exertion would not 
have been promptly and willingly 
made—not the less willingly, cer- 
tainly, that, as we know, Mr Hodgson 
was once the intimate friend of Bhem 
Sen. The subject, however, scarcely 
needs dwelling upon. No jury would 
convict on such contemptible evidence 
as Captain Cavenagh’s hearsay. 

Whilst upon the subject of rash 
and unproved accusations, we are led 
to consider an affair which occupies a 
very prominent place in the narratives 
of Messrs Cavenagh, Oliphant, and 
Smith. We refer to the murder of 
Mahtabur Singh, uncle of Jung Baha- 
door, to whom the crime has been 
popularly imputed, but against whom 
it has never been proved by satisfac- 
tory evidence. Captain Cavenagh 
tells the tale in his usual confident, off- 
hand manner, as though none must 
dispute his verdict ; Mr Oliphant co- 
incides with him in all the main 
points; Captain Smith relates the 
story with an important difference. 
We give the corresponding extracts 
from the three books :— 


“On the night of the 17th 
May 1845,” says Captain 
Cavenagh, “ he (Mahtabur 
Singh) was summoncd to the 
palace. The order was too 
peremptory to admit of his de- 
clining to attend. No sooner 
had he reached the apartment 
in which the Rajah and Rani 
were sitting, and approached 
to pay his respects, than a 
shot was fired by General 
Jung Bahadoor, from behind 
@ screen at one end of the 
room. The unfortunate Sir- 
dar rushed. forward as if to 
implore mercy; but having 
received a mortal wound, only 
proceeded a few paces ere he 
fell, and was almost instan- 
taneously despatched by re- 
peated blows of the kukri, 
(Nepaul knife,) inflicted by 
persons in attendance on the 
— Notes, p. 





“One night, about eleven 
o’clock,” (this is Mr Oli- 
phant,) “a messenger came 
from the palace to inform 
Mahtabur Singh that his ser- 
vices were required by their 
Majesties—for the Queen had 
always kept up a semblance 
of friendship with him. With- 
out the slightest suspicion, he 
repaired to the palace; but 
scarcely had he ascended the 
great staircase, and was en- 
tering the room in which their 
Majesties were seated, when 
the report of a pistol rang 
through the room ; the fatal 
bullet pierced the heart of the 
gallant old man, who stag- 
gered forwards, and fell at the 
feet of the wretched woman 
who had been the instigator 
of the cruel murder. It is 
difficult to say what were the 
motives that prompted Jung 
Bahadoor to the perpetration 
of this detestable act.”— 
Journey to Katmandu, p. 104. 





“ The unfortunate Mata- 
bur,” Captain Smith writes, 
‘* was aroused at eleven o’clock 
at night, and a peremptory 
order for his attendance com- 
agg him to appear at court. 

‘he Rajah grossly abused 
him, in which he was ably 
aided by the heir- apparent, 
telling him that he was a 
traitor, and that he had caused 
him, by false representations, 
to destroy the late Pandee 
ministers, who, he now found, 
were innocent, 

‘“* A signal was then given, 
and twenty soldiers moved up 
with loaded muskets. The 
Rajah ordered them to fire at 
om destroy the traitor, The 
unfortunate Matabar fell, 
frightfully wounded, and in 
this state he implored mercy. 
But the Rajah ordered the 
soldiers to reload and despatch 
him. This murder occurred 
inthe upper rooms of the 
palace.”"—Five Years in Ne- 
paul, ii. 103, 


Now, there is not the slightest 
doubt that Mahtabur Singh was 
treacherously murdered, at the insti- 


gation of the Rani. But, in our 


opinion, there is room for very con- 
siderable doubt whether Jung Baha- 
door’s hands are stained with the 
blood of his father’s brother-in-law— 
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not his father’s brother, as Mr Oli- 
phant erroneously states. We are 
more disposed to credit the account 
of the affair given by Captain Smith, 
who, we conclude, from his title-page, 
was political assistant at Nepaul at 
the time it occurred, and in that 
capacity must have had the best 
opportunities of knowing the exact 
details of so important an event in 
the political annals of Khatmandu as 
the murder of a powerful minister. 
If we do not greatly err, one of the 
chief duties of a political assistant in 
India is that of keeping the diary of 
the Residency to which he is at- 
tached ; and we cannot but suppose 
that Captain Smith has here repeated 
that which, in all probability, he re- 
corded at the time in the usual rou- 
tine of his duty. We do not think it 
is particularly graceful on the part of 
Messrs Cavenagh and Oliphant thus 
to put forward and exaggerate the 
least favourable view of the conduct 
of a man to whom they are both 
indebted—the former for good pay, 
the latter for kindness and hearty 
hospitality—who is well known to 
be warmly attached to his British 
allies, extremely anxious for their 
good opinion, and unable, owing to 
his ignorance of our language, to re- 
ply to the accusations brought against 
him, however unfounded and galling. 
Captain Cavenagh’s longer connection 
with Jung Bahadoor renders him 
more blameable than Mr Oliphant, 
for whom we must make some allow- 
ance on the ground of youthful heed- 
lessness, and of his evident anxiety 
to make a telling book. The young 
proctor from Colombo is a great 
lover of startling effects; and some 
of those he produces are quite worthy 
of Astley’s circus. His account of 
the events that ensued upon the 
assassination of Guggun Singh (Mah- 
tabur Singh’s successor) would need 
but a little expansion to form a most 
imposing trans-pontine melodrama, 
which, aided by live horses and blank 
cartridges, could not fail to attract 
crowded audiences. Here he again 
heaps all manner of crimes at Jung 
Bahadoor’s door, taking his cue, as 
usual, from Captain Cavenagh, who 
gives the same story, but in less 
elevated strain. It is an account of 
a Nepaulese coup d'état, and is a 
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specimen of Mr Oliphant’s fine style, 
a style of which we strongly advise 
him to get cured before again com- 
mitting himself to print. 


“ At this moment Jung gave the signal 
~for the seizure of Futteh Jung. The at- 
tempt was no sooner made than his son, 
Karak Bikram Sah, imagining that his 
father’s life was at stake, rushed forward 
to save him, and, seizing a kukri, had 
already dealt Bum Bahadoor a severe 
blow, when he was cut down by Dere 
Shum Shere Bahadoor, then a youth of 
sixteen or seventeen. Futteh Jung, vow- 
ing vengeance on the murderers of his 
son, sprang forward to avenge his death, 
and, in another moment, Bum Bahadoor, 
already seriously wounded, would have 
fallen at his feet, when the report of a 
rifle rang through the hall, and the timely 
bullet, sped by the hand of Jung Baha- 
door, laid the gallant father by the side 
of the no less gallant son. . . . There 
still confronted him (Jung) fourteen of 
the nobles, whose leader had been slain 
before their eyes, and who thirsted for 
vengeance ; but the appearance at his 
side of that faithful body-guard, on whose 
fidelity the safety of the minister has 
more than once depended, precluded them 
from seizing the murderer of their chief. 
It was but too clear to these unhappy 
men what was to be the last act of this 
tragedy. Jung received the rifle from 
the hand of the man next him, and levelled 
it at the foremost of the little band. 
Fourteen times did that fatal report ring 
through the hall, as one by one the rifles 
were handed to him who could trust no 
eye but his own, and at each shot another 
noble lay stretched onthe ground. Abi- 
man Singh alone escaped the deadly aim ; 
he managed to reach the door, but there 
he was cut almost in two by the sword of 
Krishn Bahadoor. 

“Thus, in a few moments, and by his 
own hand, had Jung rid himself of those 
whom he most feared. In that one room 
lay the corpses of the highest nobles of 
the land, shrouded by the dense smoke 
still hanging in the confined atmosphere, 
as if to hide the horrors of a tragedy that 
would not bear the light of day.” 


Seduced by the odour of Surrey saw- 
dust that emanates from Mr Oliphant’s 
flowery periods, we have been led into 
a longer extract than the intrinsic 


value of the text warrants. It will 
be observed that all Mr O.’s rifles 
‘‘ ring through the hall,” and we need 
hardly direct attention to the fine 
poetical figure of the corpses shrouded 
in smoke. We are rather struck by 
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the improbability of fourteen Nepaul- 
ese nobles standing quietly to be shot 
down, one after another, instead of 
pursuing the course which was to be 
expected from the brave and warlike 
character of their nation, and rushing 
upon their enemies, to die desperately 
fighting. Butthe fact is, that we attach 
extremely little credit to the whole 
story, which we suspect was palmed 
upon Captain Cavenagh by some mis- 
chievous Ghoorka, whom he indis- 
creetly pestered with silly questions. 
We are confirmed in our mistrust by 
a reference to Captain Egerton, to 
whose journal we have as yet paid less 
attention than it really deserves. 
Although this honourable author be 
now and then a little grand and Baha- 
doorish in his tone, we may at once 
pronounce the few chapters of his 
book which relate to Nepaul (with the 
portion relating to British India we 
have not at present to concern our- 
selves) to be in decidedly superior 
taste, and altogether a favourable 
contrast, to the works of Messrs Oli- 
phant and Cavenagh. There is no 
book-making or ambitious writing in 
his pages; he has just logged down, in 
a plain manner, what he noticed on 
the road, without dragging in unau- 
thenticated stories, or indulging in 
unhandsome attacks on a hospitable 
entertainer; and thus has he composed 
a light, but very readable and pleasant, 
work. Here is a page of it, containing 
his account of Jung Bahadoor’s rise :— 


“ Saturday, Feb. 1.—Raining cats and 
dogs. The Chundagiri Pass is said to be 
so slippery that it is doubtful whether we 
should get across it, and it would, at all 
events, be very difficult and very bad 
work for the Coolies, so we resolved to 
stay till to-morrow. I heard to-day what 
I suppose is the true history of our friend 
Jung’s accession to power. The first 
move was the assassination of a certain 
general, Guggun Singh, a great friend and 
ally of the queen, or maharanee. In the 
confusion arising from that murder, three 
other chiefs were assassinated—by whom, 
nobody seems to know; but probably 
friend Jung was at the bottom of it. One 
was also cut down by Budree Nur Sing. 
The maharanee’s object seems all along 
to have been the placing her own son on 
the throne, which she could only contrive 
by removing the king’s son (the present 
rajah.) This, Jung would not at all 
agree to (he was then not prime-minister, 
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I believe, but a man of authority in the 
army.) So the good lady settled to do 
away with him too. She had long been 
the real ruler of the country, and had not 
been sparing of blood in enforcing her 
authority, the maharajah having taken 
himself off to Patan, in a fright, soon after 
the massacre of the chiefs before men- 
tioned. In furtherance of her plans, she 
got another friend of hers appointed 
prime minister, with power to get rid of 
her eremies. Jung, however, got intima- 
tion of this, and, summoning his friends, 
he started instantly for the Durbar, where 
he found the maharajah and the heir- 
apparent together. On his way he met 


- the new soi-disant prime-minister, and 


after a few civil remarks on that gentle- 
man’s conduct, he effectually stopped his 
game, by making a sign to an attendant, 
who instantly killed him with a rifle-shot. 
That enemy removed, he had little diffi- 
culty in getting rid of the remainder. The 
maharanee and her sons were sent to 
Benares, whither the maharajah, after his 
deposition, subsequently followed them, 
and Jung has ever since been in posses- 
sion of the supreme power.” 


It is evident that this sketch was 
written with Mr Erskine, the political 
agent, and the author’s host, at his 
elbow, in the Residency ; doubtless as 
an agreeable enough manner of beguil- 
ing the time until the “‘cats and dogs” 
ceased to descend. Captain Egerton 
says not a word about the fourteen 
dead hits made by Jung Bahadoor, 
although he carefully notes the shoot- 
ing of the ‘‘ soi-disant prime-minister.” 
This is a strong additional reason for 
discrediting Messrs Cavenagh and 
Oliphant’s version of the wholesale 
murders. Captain Egerton, it will 
also be observed, says nothing of 
Jung’s having killed his uncle. Surely, 
had the fact of his having done so ever 
been ascertained, or even had the cir- 
cumstance been only strongly ru- 
moured, or generally credited, some 
one of the inmates of the Residency 
would have told the bloody tale to 
Captain Egerton, and he would have 
entered it in his journal, through which 
we have searched in vain for any re- 
ference to such an affair, and for the 
expression of censure which would 
doubtless have accompanied it. In- 
stead of this, we find that Captain 
Egerton concludes his short narrative 
of the events in connection with Jung 
Bahadoor’s rise with the following 
highly favourable remarks—remarks 
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which he assuredly would not have 
made had he believed his hero guilty 
of the acts charged against him by 
Captain Cavenagh and Mr Oliphant :— 

“He (Jung) does not appear to have 
made any sanguinary use of this power; 
on the contrary, he rather comes out of 
the affair with credit, when one considers 
his education and the customs of the 
country.” 


The reader must observe that, 
whilst Captain Egerton had excellent 
opportunities, as an inmate of the 
house of the Governor-general’s agent 
at Khatmandu, of obtaining correct 
information concerning the recent 
political changes and events in that 
country, his acquaintance with Jung 
Bahadoor was so brief that it would 
be absurd to suspect him of distortion 
of facts arising from personal partial- 
ity, even though the character of a 
British naval officer did not suffi- 
ciently preclude the suspicion. On 
the other hand, Captain Cavenagh, 
long attached to the mission, and Mr 
Oliphant, whom the Nepaulese am- 
bassador picked up at Colombo, took 
with him to Khatmandu, treated and 
entertained with unbounded hospi- 


tality, have returned the minister’s 
friendship and confidence by circulat- 
ing, as matter of history, tales much 
to his disadvantage, and which they 
would be greatly embarrassed to 


prove. Poor Jung Bahadoor may 
well exclaim, ‘“‘ Save me from my 
friends!” Captain Cavenagh is to 
blame for such requital of kindness 
and good companionship. We ac- 
quit Mr Oliphant of malice prepense, 
although his book is, perhaps, the 
more really mischievous of the two, 
for he intersperses his narratives of 
bloody murders with praises of Jung’s 
*“* generous and noble qualities,” and 
“estimable traits,” calculated to im- 
press his readers with the belief that 
it is only by doing violence to his 
feelings, and by reason of his zeal for 
truth, that he prevails with himself 
to display the dark pages in the his- 
tory of a man for whom he cherishes 
a warm and friendly regard. Another 
notable point in his narrative of these 
matters is, that he professes to have 
heard many of the particulars in the 
form of admissions from Jung Baha- 
door’s own lips (as at pages 112 and 
143.) Now, if we admitted this to 
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be exactly true, it would prove ex- 
actly nothing, except considerable in- 
discretion on Mr Oliphant’s part in 
thus publishing to all the world ad- 
missions made in confidential inti- 
macy. For the Ghoorka character 
is*so subtle and strange, and Ghoorka 
motives of action are so deeply con- 
cealed and incomprehensible, that it 
is impossible to say what peculiar 
mental ratiocination may have in- 
fluenced Jung Bahadoor to misstate 
facts or mystify his young English 
friend. But the fact is, that we reject, 
as untrustworthy, any information 
which Mr Oliphant may profess to 
have derived from the mouth of the 
Nepaulese minister, until he satisfies 
ns that he has at least a colloquial 
knowledge of Hindustani. Jung Ba- 
hadoor never knew fifty words of 
English. We cannot say how many 
words of Hindustani are at Mr Oli- 
phant’s command, but he himself 
confesses his “‘ limited knowledge” of 
that language ; and certainly his book 
contains many indications that that 
knowledge was indeed of a most 
limited description. And when he was 
subsequently travelling in India with 
Lord Grosvenor, Mr Leveson Gower, 
and Captain Egerton, various pas- 
sages in the journal of the latter 
gentleman show pretty plainly that 
none of the party had more than a 
smattering of the native tongue. 

Such are the slender attainments, 
as a Hindustani linguist, of the gen- 
tleman who chronicles Jung Baha- 
door’s history from his own lips. 

It is unnecessary further to pursue 
the investigation of Jung Bahadoor’s 
conduct in the various critical situa- 
tions of his eventful career. Some of 
our readers will, perhaps, think we 
have already devoted to the matter 
more of our space than its interest 
warrants. We think differently. 
Jung Bahadoor is unquestionably a 
very distinguished and remarkable 
man. He is the first Hindoo of high 
caste and conspicuous rank—coming, 
too, from the very hotbed of Hin- 
dooism, of which Pusputnath is the 
most sacred shrine—who has had 
courage and strength of mind to 
risk himself in Europe, braving un- 
known perils, the prejudices of his 
countrymen, and the maledictions 
of the fanatical fakeers, who, when he 
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departed, stood upon the shore and 
cursed him aloud. He is evidently 
susceptible of the influences of civilisa- 
tion, and quite able to profit by the 
expression of public opinion in this 
country. How sensitive he is to it 
was shown by his sparing the lives of 
the conspirators who attempted his 
soon after his return to Nepaul. 
‘¢ What will they say in England?” 
was his reply, when urged in the 
durbar to send the discomfited plotters 
to execution. To assail him with 
exaggerated or unfounded charges is 
not the way to confirm the civilising 
deference which he entertains for the 
verdict of the English nation. Nor 
is it handsome treatment of a man 
who has given incontestable proof of 
his good-will towards this country. 
It may be new to many of our 
readers, but it is not the less authen- 
tic, that during the last Sikh war 
Jung Bahadoor wrote to Lord Dal- 
housie offering to march at the head 
of a brigade of his gallant Ghoorkas 
to co-operate with our troops. To 
appreciate this proposal, it must be 
borne in mind that he was already 
commander-in-chief and prime-mini- 
ster, and that, by absenting himself 
from Nepaul, he would have mate- 
rially imperilled his interests and 
high position. Lord Dalhousie re- 
plied in one of those judicious and 
admirable letters for which he is 
noted, cordially acknowledging the 
noble and disinterested offer of the 
Nepaulese general, but assuring him 
that the Indian government was, and 
would ever be, fully able, unassisted, 
to crush all opposition. The brief 
correspondence was equally honour- 
able to the brave volunteer and to 
the distinguished statesman who so 
appropriately combined a grateful and 
conciliatory refusal with a well-timed 
assertion of the irresistible power of 
our Anglo-Indian government. 

Having exhibited some of the faults 
of Mr Oliphant’s volume, we will- 
ingly turn to its better qualities. 
We have already referred to his 
excellent account of an elephant hunt. 
Here is an equally truthful and plea- 
sant sketch of a day’s shooting :— 

* I found my first experience in shoot- 
ing from a howdah to be anything but 
agreeable. The deer bounds through the 
long grass as a rabbit would through tur- 
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nips; and at the moment one catches a 
glimpse of his héad, the elephant is sure 
to be going down a steep place, or stop- 
ping, or going on suddenly, or trumpet- 
ing, or doing something which completely 
balks a sportsman accustomed to be on his 
own legs, and sends the ball flying in any 
direction but the right one. Our line of 
elephants consisted of upwards of one 
hundred, and they beat regularly and 
silently enough, except when the beha- 
viour of one of them irritated some pas- 
sionate mahout, who would vent his wrath 
upon the head of the animal, by a blow 
from a short iron rod, or would catch 
him sharply under the ear with a huge 
hook, which he dexterously applied to a 
sore kept open for that purpose ; then a 
loud roar of pain would sound through 
the jungle, for a moment, much to our 
disgust, as it startled the deer we were 
gradually and silently approaching. 

“The pig, which formed part of the 
gamebag of the afternoon, was, in the 
first instance, only severely wounded, and 
an elephant was commanded te finish the 
poor brute, as he lay grimly surveying us, 
his glistening tusks looking rather for- 
midable—so at least the elephant seemed 
to think, as for some time he strongly 
objected to approach him. At last he 
went timidly up, and gave the boar a 
severe kick with his fore-foot, drawing it 
back quickly, with a significant grunt, 
which plainly intimated his opinion that 
he had done as much as could reasonably 
be expected of him. His mahout, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, and, by dint of 
severe irritation on the sore behind his 
ear, seemed to drive him to desperation, 
as the elephant suddenly backed upon 
the pig, and, getting him between his 
hind legs, ground him together, and ab- 
solutely broke him up. After this, we 
went crashing home, regardless of the 
thick jungle through which we passed, as 
the impending boughs were snapped, at 
the word of the mahouts, by the obedient 
and sagacious animals we bestrode.” 


This is all very good. After relat- 
ing his own hunting adventures, Mr 
Oliphant, when giving particulars of 
Jung Bahadoor’s career, and finding 
himself, he says, in a story-telling 
mood, proceeds to narrate how the 
minister once distinguished himself by 
the capture of a musk elephant. Now, 
in turning to page 130 of Kirkpatrick, 
we find an engraving and an interest- 
ing account of the Kustoora, or musk- 
deer :— 

“A native of the Kuchar, or Lower 
Tibet, but met more commonly in some 
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parts of that extensive tract than in 
others. They would not appear, how- 
ever, to be very numerous anywhere ; 
and though a considerable portion of the 
Kuchar is subject to the Ghoorkalis, the 
Nepaulians procure the Kustoora princi- 
pally from the vicinity of Neyat, Dhy- 
boon, and one or two other places. This 
animal is most usually caught by means 
of a snare, made of a particular kind of 
mountain bamboo, of which it is reported 
that the whole species is occasionally 
blasted at once, not a single tree remain- 
ing that does not rapidly decay. The 
blight, however, never happening till the 
annual seed has fallen into the ground, 
the plant is abundantly renewed in due 
course of production. Very little pure 
musk is to be obtained at Khatmandu ; 
and there is still less exported from Ne- 
paul. Indeed, I have been assured that 
even the musk contained in the nafeh, or 
bag, still attached to the body of the 
animal, is not always found unadulterat- 
ed, and that its purity can only be relied 
on when the Kustoora is received directly 
as a present from some person on whose 
lands it has recently been caught.” 


Having read this description of the 
small animal which supplies the pre- 


cious perfume in niggard quantities, 
we hunted further, but in vain, for 
some mention of the musk-elephant, 
of which we had never before heard. 
We thought how delighted would be 
Mr Atkinson of Bond Street, and Mr 
Smyth, of the Civet Cat, and other 
proprietors of similar sweet-scented 
establishments, at this sudden and 
enormous augmentation of their re- 
sources, for which they were doubtless 
indebted to the zoological zeal of the 
young Cingalese jurist. Presently, 
however, on examination of the con- 
text, our fragrant illusions were dis- 
pelled. We had already been puzzled, 
whilst reading Captain Egerton, by 
that officer’s repeated mention of “a 
rogue elephant ;” and it now struck us 
that the naval commander's “‘ rogue,” 
and Mr Oliphant’s ‘‘ musk,” were in- 
tended to designate the state of sexual 
madness in which an elephant is said 
to be must. We cannot sufficiently 
laud the playful and exquisite delicacy 
of the sea-captain, at the same time 
that we admonish the proctor to rub 
up his Oordoo, and to correct, in any 
future edition of his book, the not 
unfrequent errors he has committed 
when writing names of places and 
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employing native terms. At page 81, 
for instance, when describing the great 
square in Khatmandu, he tells us that 
it ‘* is well paved, and contains the 
Chinese pagoda, composed entirely of 
wood, from which it is said the town 
derives its name.” We should have 
expected him to know that Khatman- 
du, or Kathipore, means “‘ the town 
of wood,” (the original material of 
its construction,) with the name of 
which the temple has neither more 
nor less to do than any other wooden 
edifice in the place. We are rather 
curious to know where Mr Oliphant 
picked: up the remarkable piece of 
information with which, a few lines 
further on, he presents his readers :— 


“ In Nepaul it is a rule that the death 
of one great animal should be immediately - 
followed by that of another ; and when 
a Rajah dies, a rhinoceros is forthwith 
killed to keep him company.” 


Surely some waggish Oriental has 
been amusing himself at the expense 
of the smooth-faced Feringee. 

Any reference to blunders naturally 
reminds us of Captain Smith, whom 
we left some pages back, clipping 
paragraphs from Kirkpatrick, and 
sticking them into his own dapper 
duodecimos. After a while he lays 
aside Kirkpatrick, turns to the Ne- 
paul Blue Book, and from it concocts 
a sort of history of the Nepaulese 
war. This fills about two hundred 
pages, and gets him well on into his 
second volume. ‘‘ Nepaul, since the 
war,” is dismissed in sixteen scanty 
pages. Brief as these are, they 
abound in mistakes. Khatmandu is 
printed Estnordoo; Mr Brian Hodg- 
son is Mr W. Hodgson; the ex-king 
of Nepaul is stated to be dead, which 
must be very recently, for only a few 
months ago he was all alive. But 
perhaps the Captain has been con- 
sulting a somnambulist. With his 
opportunities, as political assistant 
in Nepaul for five years, how casy 
ought. it to have been for Captain 
Smith to have produced a really 
good and useful book, which should 
have worthily succeeded Kirkpatrick 
and Hamilton. We hope some day 
to witness the appearance of such 
a work. Nepaul and Khatmandu 
are far-off places and outlandish 
names, known until lately but to 
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few; yet they are not without in- 
terest to all who heed the prosperity 
and progress of our Indian empire. 
It is an ancient tradition—and in 
the minds of all Hindoos the belief 
still lurks —that from Nepaul will 
proceed the liberation of India from 
the European yoke; that thence will 
be struck the first blow at English 
power in the East. We smile at 
the absurdity of the notion as we 
compare a map of India in Warren 
Hastings’ time and one of Arrow- 
smith’s of the same regions at the 
present day; and whilst noting the 
vast spread, in the interval, of the 
*‘ British pink” defining our territo- 
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ries, we cannot but anticipate, that at 
no very distant date, when Jung Ba- 
hadoor shall perhaps have passed 
away from the scene—victim of fierce 
insurrection or bloody fead—Nepaul, 
the Switzerland of the East, shall 
acknowledge, like its neighbours, the 
supremacy of Britain. The prospect, 
even if remote, of such a contin- 
gency, gives unquestionable interest 
and importance to that rich and fer- 
tile region; and should stimulate to 
the task of its description writers 
more competent, careful, and con- 
scientious, than the majority of those 
with whose works we to-day have 
had to deal. 





THE CELESTIALS AT 


THE greatest social phenomenon of 
the present day is Emigration; and 
the myriads of the human race who 
are now precipitating themselves from 
one region of the world to another, 
rival in number and outvie in power 
even the countless hordes who from age 
to age, in early times, submerged the 
mighty empires of the South. ‘ Time 
was, time is, and time shall be again,” 
was the oracular response of the 
Brazen Head of Friar Bacon; and 
now the cycle of ages has brought 
round again the Emigrating Era of 
mankind. But how different is the 
modern phenomenon from that which 
marked its track of yore in characters 
of blood and fire! In ancient times 
the flood of emigration rolled from 
the Desert, but now from the heart 
of Civilisation ;—then it dashed its 
barbaric waves against all that man, 
by long centuries of toil, had achieved 
in power and knowledge ; but now it 
diffuses ‘itself peaceably, everywhere 
spreading abroad the crowning know- 
ledge to which our race has hitherto 
attained; then its object was to 
plunder the wealth of man, now it is 
to develop the riches of nature. 

To the reflecting eye, the working 
of that mighty Hand that guides the 
world was never more observable in 
human affairs than now. Is it need- 
ful to say why Gold and Emigration 
now stand out prominently as the 
moving impulses of mankind? Is it 
not evident that Europe is labouring 
in the throes of a mighty social expe- 
riment, and that unless it were relieved 
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at this critical period of its starving 
and discontented masses, society itself 
would perish in the convulsion? And 
does not the attractive glitter of Gold 
direct this Exodus, as the pillar of 
cloud and fire guided the Israelites of 
yore, away from the old seats of civi- 
lisation into the desert-places of the 
world, there to accomplish the Di- 
vinely ordained mission of our race, 
to “replenish the earth and subdue 
it?” The age of Gold, like the age 
of Emigration, has again dawned upon 
the world; an age how different from 
that dreamed of by the poets! but an 
agency more grand and world-wide— 
more fraught with present changes 
and future blessings—than any which 
the poetic imagination has ever con- 
ceived. The golden legend first whis- 
pered to wondering ears on the banks 
of the Sacramento, has now filled the 
wide world with its fame. The golden 
Apparition that first was seen stand- 
ing, beckoning from afar, by the lone 
shores of the Pacific, has now drawn 
all men after it, and established an 
empire where four years ago there 
was a solitude. And what was the 
great design of this Californian dis- 
covery, but to empty the labour-mar- 
kets of the Eastern States of the 
Union in order to make room for the 
starving myriads of Ireland, who, in 
their turn, left an opening in the 
Emerald Isle for tlte energy and Pro- 
testantism of the Anglo-Saxons. It 
opened a ready asylum in the New 
World for the proscribed, ruined, or 
frightened refugees from the Revolu- 
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tions of Europe; and, as if in antici- 
pation of some still greater crisis yet 
to come, Australia, groaning under a 
plethora of new-found wealth, starv- 
ing Croesus-like in the midst of her 
gold, cries aloud to Europe for men 
to till her fields, to tend her flocks, or 
to satiate their restless energies by 
the exploration of her fifteen hundred 
miles of auriferous mountains. ‘That 
her call is already being answered, 
any one may see ata glance. What 
city of our own country but is now 
sending forth her hundreds, what 
town her tens, what village or hamlet 
of the land but has some family or 
individual bound for the land of pro- 
mise ? And, what is worthy of notice, 
the emigration-fever—like all fevers 
when they become epidemic—has now 
mounted from the lower classes to the 
higher; and the same relief seems 
about to be afforded to our world of 
clerks, and milliners, and better arti- 
sans, as has already relieved the pres- 
sure, and kept up the wages, of our 
suffering peasantry. 

There is one remarkable and signi- 
ficant fact connected with the recent 
gold-discoveries. They have all been 
made ‘in the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” and within the bosom or on 
the shores of an ocean of all others 
the least whitened by the sails or 
cheered by the presence of civilised 
man. Although abounding with islands 
and archipelagos transcendent alike 
for beauty and productiveness—where 
Nature has been enriching the soil by 
the fall of the leaf throughout five- 
and-forty centuries,—where sun and 
breeze, wood and water, shore and 
sea, present endless prizes to the 
enterprise of civilisation,—no maritime 
power, no sea-loving people, has 
ever arisen upon the shores of the 
Pacific Océan. From the dawn of 
history, that longest of the earth’s 
sea-boards has sent forth no navy to 
explore, and occupy, and reclaim the 
fertile isles and semi-continents which 
compose that sixth division of the 
globe which we now entitle Oceanica. 
Does it not seem as if those vast 
ocean-realms have been reserved by 
Providence until now, in order that 
they might become the empire of that 
free Anglo-Saxon race, which, cradled 
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in a little island of the West, has 
come to throw its mighty arms around 
the whole world ? 

But Providence ever attains the 
greatest ends by the simplest means ; 
and the same agency of Gold which is 
so remarkably influencing the desti- 
nies of Europe, promises to accomplish 
a phenomenon, less important, it may 
be, but even more astounding, for the 
Asiatic world. The disasters result- 
ing to China from its late war with 
us,—the increase of taxes—the injury 
to commerce and employment in cer- 
tain provinces of the Empire—and the 
general unsettling of large masses of 
the people, as well as the partial infu- 
sion of European ideas in the maritime 
districts,—have greatly broken up the 
apathy and stay-at-home spirit of the 
Celestials; and no sooner did news of 
the gold-discoveries reach Canton, 
than the mania seized upon them also; 
and the remarkable spectacle was 
witnessed of a nation which had kept 
itself apart from the rest of mankind 
since the Deluge, coming forward to 
compete with its fellow-races for 
the spoils of the earth. The Her- 
mit Nation came forth from its cell 
into the world, to wonder and be 
wondered at—but above all, to work, 
and to show that there is an industry 
and intelligence in the population of 
China which some even of the Euro- 
pean nations would do well to acquire. 

** Quite a large number of the Ce- 
lestials,” said a Californian journal a 
year ago, ‘‘ have arrived among us of 
late, enticed hither by the golden 
romance which has filled the world. 
Scarcely a ship arrives here that does 
not bring an increase to this worthy 
integer of our population; and we 
hear, by China papers, and private 
advices from that empire, that the 
feeling is spreading all through the 
sea-board, and, as a consequence, 
nearly all the vessels that are up for 
this country are so for the prospect 
of passengers. A few Chinamen 
have returned, taking home with them 
some thousands of dollars in Califor- 
nian gold, and have thus given an 
impetus to the spirit of emigration 
from their fatherland which is not 
likely to abate for some years to 
come.” * 





* Daily Alta California, May 12, 1851. 
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Hitherto, the Chinese who left 
their own country generally found 
their way in native vessels to Borneo, 
Siam, and the Straits, where their 
situation has not always been safe or 
satisfactory, and their junk voyages 
almost invariably attended with great 
risk, as well from pirates of divers 
nations as from the common perils of 
of the sea. Despite these difficulties, 
however, for several years past a large 
and rapidly increasing emigration of 
Chinese labourers has taken place 
to different parts of the adjoining 
islands and countries, amongst others 
to Singapore,—the emigration to which 
dependency of the British Crown was 
chiefly conducted in the following sin- 
gular manner :—The owner of a native 
junk engages with a number of free 
but penniless Chinese to convey them 
to Singapore, upon the understanding 
that, on their arrival at that port, 
-they will each engage with such resi- 
dents as are in want of servants or 
labourers, to work for them for a cer- 
tain period without other remunera- 
tion than board and lodging, the par- 
ties so engaging them paying as an 
equivalent the amount of their pas- 
sage-money from China; the length 
of servitude thus freely, and on both 
sides cheerfully, bargained for, being 
dependent on the relative state of 
supply and demand. This mode of 
obtaining labour by private enterprise 
has proved quite successful, and has 
been carried on, to some extent, for 
many years, with the sanction of the 
British authorities, and to the satis- 
faction and profit of shipowner, em- 
ployer, and employed. 

The reports of those Chinamen who 
first returned from California to their 
own country, of the good reception 
they had met with there, and of the 
perfect security of the voyage when 
made in the ships of the Foreigners, 
gave an incalculable impulse to the 
emigration-fever of the Celestials; and 
they are now finding their way, in 
great and increasing numbers, not only 
to California, but to Australia, Cuba, 
and our West Indian colonies. To 
these latter, a supply of labour suited 
to a tropical climate is a desideratum 
of primary importance, if we would 
not see those magnificent islands irre- 
mediably relapse, as they are fast 
doing, into a state of wilderness,— 
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and of such labour China is both 
willing and anxious to yield an un- 
limited supply. An experiment to 
test the practicability of importing 
Chinese labourers into Cuba was 
made about four years ago, when 
there were introduced into Havanna 
581 Coolies from Amoy—638 having 
embarked there, and 57 having died 
on the passage and in quarantine. 
These labourers were distributed 
among various planters as appren- 
tices, receiving four dollars each a- 
month. Atthe commencement, several 
of the masters were dissatisfied with 
them, but experience soon proved 
their value; and recently, a number 
of the most intelligent proprietors in 
Cuba, consulted by the local autho- 
rities, declared that they had found 
the Chinese in their service ‘‘ labori- 
ous, robust—almost as much so as 
the best Africans,—more intelligent, 
and sufficiently docile, under good 
management.” They moreover ex- 
pressed themselves desirous that im- 
migration should be encouraged, and 
ready to take a certain number into 
their employment ; and some of them 
deem it quite possible to cultivate 
their properties with Chinese exclu- 
sively. In consequence, a contract 
has been made a few months ago by 
an English house (Syme, Muir, & Co. 
of Amoy) to introduce eight thousand 
Coolies into the island, and the entire 
number is by this time subscribed for 
—the planters engaging to pay the 
importers at the rate of 125 dollars 
a-head—the Coolies to be appren- 
ticed for eight years, and to receive 
four dollars a-month each during the 
time of their service. We understand 
that there is every prospect of such 
emigration assuming a permanent and 
increasing character, and one of the 
best-informed of our English firms 
(W. P. Hammond & Co. of London) 
entertain ‘‘ great hopes that the do- 
cility and usefulness of the free agri- 
cultural labourers of the province of 
Fokhien, in China, will be the means 
at no distant time of entirely super- 
seding slavery in the great island of 
Cuba.” 

A desire to avail themselves of a 
similar arrangement has already been 
evinced by the planters in British 
Guiana, and in other of the West India 
colonies ; and the avidity with which 
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the Chinese would embrace such an 
opportunity of honest industry, may, 
perhaps, be best evidenced by the 
following extract from the private 
letter, dated in March last, of a British 
merchant settled at Amoy :— 


“ We have just despatched a vessel 
with 410 labourers for Honolulu, Sand- 
wich Islands. They were all fine, strong, 
able-bodied young men, engaged for three 
to five years at three dollars per month, 
with food, &c., for men, and at two to 
two-and-a-half dollars per month for 
boys. 

“The only sorrowful parties were those 
whom we were compelled to reject from 
disease or deformity. These we placed 
a distinguishing mark upon, but this they 
removed, and presented themselves for 
selection three or four times. We were 
obliged to send them from alongside in 
hundreds, and the last day the rush was 
so great we thought they would have 
almost taken the vessel from us. This 
demand for labour is a@ most providential 
thing for this province, the poverty and 
destitution of which is incredible.” 


Here, then, we have, on the one 
hand, a starving population of Celes- 
tials craving for employment, and, on 
the other, valuable estates capable of 
adding to the wealth of the British 
Empire by the production of immense 
quantities of sugar, cotton, coffee, &c., 
almost going out of cultivation, and 
their formerly affluent proprietors 
praying for the very Jabour which is so 
earnestly asking for employment; and 
is it possible that prejudice or a mis- 
taken philanthropy will be allowed to 
step in and prevent an interchange of 
benefits so mutually desirable? We 
cannot think it. Any one who does 
not believe in the Voltairian doctrine 
that the world is ruled by Chance, 
must be struck with the cheering coin- 
cidence that this very period, when 
for the first time the final extinction of 
the African slave-trade seems almost 
within our reach, should be the season 
at which Providence is throwing open 
to the world the immense supplies of 
labour which for thousands of years 
it has been rearing secluded in a dis- 
tant corner of Asia. China Proper and 
its dependencies contain some three 
hundred and sixty millions of inhabi- 
tants—considerably above one-third 
of the whole population of the globe— 
and could furnish, out of its mere 
floating population, a much larger 
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number of free labourers than the 
whole west coast of Africa could fur- 
nish of slaves. Moreover, an immense 
proportion of the Chinese contrive to 
exist only by means of the most hard 
and unflagging labour,—living from 
hand to mouth, and devouring every- 
thing, however unclean in our eyes, 
which can conduce to the keeping 
together of soul and body. A bad 
season, or an overflowing of their 
canals and rivers, reduces millions to 
absolute starvation, from which all 
the efforts of the Imperial Govern- 
ment are insufficient to extricate them 
—myriads perishing, from such causes, 
every fourth or fifth year. It is a 
work, then, of pure benevolence to 
both the Chinaman and the Negro, if 
you can at once relieve the hunger of 
the former and preserve the freedom 
of the latter,—if you can convey the 
one to those fields of remunerative 
industry which are to him a Paradise, 
and retain the other in his cherished 
deserts from which there is so little 
temptation to remove him. 

Australia is another field to which 
Chinamen have begun to flock, and 
where their services are almost equally 
desirable. They have a most acute: 
scent for anything in the shape of 
money, and the temptation of the auri- 
ferous Blue Mountains of Sydney was 
more than Chinese nature could resist. 
In the Australian intelligence con- 
tained in the Times of 19th March 
last, we read, that ‘* many cargoes of 
Chinamen have been sent for, and 
one shipload had just arrived. ‘They 
will be employed at good wages as. 
shepherds, while thousands of honest 
families in England are yearning for 
the means of procuring the same ad- 
vantage, and that, not as paupers, 
but with a feeling that they would 
faithfully make repayment.” The 
hardship to our own countrymen so 
correctly expressed by the Times is 
now greatly removed, by the steps 
recently taken to facilitate their pas- 
sage to the sheepwalks and gold-fields 
of our Antarctic possessions; and no 
one can doubt their great superiority 
to the Chinese,—not, perhaps, in 
patient industry and thriftiness, but 
in most of the qualities which charac- 
terise a good subject and citizen in a 
free state. 

Australia, with her unrivalled stores- 
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of the precious metals, is certain ere 
long to receive a large influx of those 
roving Celestials; but at present it is 
in the Eldorado of California that they 
are to be seen in the greatest numbers 
and tothebest effect. The latest intelli- 
gence from China shows that the fame 
of the American gold-region has al- 
ready become widely diffused through- 
out the south-eastern provinces of 
China. “During the past month,” 
says a letter dated from Canton on the 
27th of March last, ‘** there has been 
not a little excitement among people 
connected with foreigners, and who 
have means of learning anything of 
the ‘ gold hills,’ — more especially 
among those whose acquaintances in 
California have described the advan- 
tages of the country, or, onreturning to 
Chiria, have spread the report of their 
good fortune. Letters from Chinese 
in San Francisco and further in the 
country, have been circulated through 
all this part of the province ; and the 
accounts of the successful adventurers 
who have returned would, had the 
inhabitants possessed the means of 
paying their way across, have gone 
far to depopulate considerable towns. 
The number of men that have gone, 
and that are now preparing to embark, 
is so considerable, and the employ- 
ment which has been thus unexpect- 
edly afforded to shipping, at a moment 
of great depression of freights, is so 
remarkable, that we have no doubt 
the subject will excite the attention 
of all who are interested in the trade 
of the East.” The writer then gives 
a detailed list of the ships dispatched 
from Hong-Kong, Macao, and Wham- 
poa, with Chinese passengers, between 
the 1st of January and the 27th of 
March this year; and another list of 
vessels which had not then sailed, but 
which were under engagement to go, 
—with the number of men taken by 
each. The total number of emigrants 
gone and going amounts to 16,807, 
which, taking the average passage- 
money at forty dollars a-head, would 
give a passenger-freightage of 672,280 
dollars. The total number of ships 
gone and going was sixty, of which 
one-half had sailed before the date of 
the letter. The details which accom- 
pany this statement leave no doubt 
of its accuracy, and it is still further 
corroborated by the last letter of the 
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Times’ Correspondent, dated San 
Francisco, May 2, which states that 
immigrants ‘ are continually arriving 
in batches of 500 to 1000 in every 
vessel from China, and 10,000 are 
reported as ready to come forward in 
a fleet of merchantmen from Canton 
and other poris.” 

One circumstance connected with 
this Chinese emigration to California, 
is peculiarly favourable to the carry- 
ing trade between these two countries, 
—namely, that the men who emigrate 
intend to return, and will probably go 
to and fro. In no case, as yet, have 
Chinese families removed from the 
country, and all the social habits and 
national feelings of that people are 
opposed to such a step. Almost 
without exception the emigrants are 
adult males, and their purpose is 
simply to gain something by their 
labour in California, with which to 
return to their native country. It is 
thus that emigration begins in all 
countries. The young and strong, 
the restless and buoyant, are the class 
to whom the aids and comforts of 
home are least necessary, and on 
whom its ties hang lightest. It is 
amongst them, accordingly, that the 
first emigrants are found ; but seldom 
do even they, on embarking, resign 
the prospect of revisiting the land of 
their birth and the home of all that 
the heart holds dearest. Even when 
such pioneers of civilisation were the 
bold sons of our own land, and when 
the region they steered for was the 
distant Antipodal settlements of New 
Zealand and Australia, how few of 
them went out otherwise than with 
the view of accumulating a hard-won 
competency, and returning with it to 
spend his after-life amidst the merry 
‘* homes of England.” A majority of 
them failed, indeed, and remained in 
the land of their adoption; but the 
recollection of our readers will, we 
doubt not, fully corroborate our state- 
ment when we say, that it is only 
within the last few years—and, more 
peculiarly, since the monetary and 
commercial difficulties of 1847—that 
whole families have begun to forsake 
our shores, or that the mass of our 
emigrants have gone forth with the 
resolution of never again setting foot 
upon the soil of Britain. 

As it has been with us, so will it, 
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in good time, be with the Chinese. 
Once the tide of emigration has set in 
steadily and strongly, in any country, 
men throw themselves into the stream 
as into a Lethe,—become oblivious of 
the past and all its enchaining asso- 
ciations, and think only of the future 
and of the land whither they are 
going. ‘The Chinaman reverences his 
Sycee silver as heartily as the Yankee 
worships the ‘ almighty dollar ;” and 
the inducements for him to exchange 
his own densely-peopled country for 
the gold-producing region of Califor- 
nia are manifest and manifold. If we 
contrast the gains of labourers, me- 
chanics, and miners in California, 
with the wages received by the same 
classes in China, the disparity in 
favour of the former is prodigious. 
In January last, the wages of day- 
labourers at San Francisco were at 
‘+ five to eight dollars per day, or one 
dollar per hour;” whilst on the Canton 
side of the Pacific, the earnings of a 
man belonging to the class now emi- 
grating to San Francisco would not 
be more than four or five dollars a 
month. In other words, a day’s work 
in California would earn equal to a 
month’s wages in China! In such 
circumstances, unless some unforeseen 
difficulty should arise, there is little 
prospect of any diminution in the 
Chinese emigration across the Pacific. 
Accustomed to the simplest mode of 
living, having few wants, and more- 
over actuated by the strongest passion 
for gain, it is probable that success 
will continue to attend them in the 
Western Eldorado; and so long as 
the rates of wages there continue 
high, and toleration is extended to 
them by the jealous and domineering 
Americans, we see nothing to check 
the emigration- movement in that 
direction. 

Since the above was written, news 
has arrived from California which, 
for the moment, give a new com- 
plexion to affairs, by informing us that 
the Americans have grown jealous of 
the money-making Chinese, and are 
commencing a species of proscription 
against them. The Marysville Herald 
of 4th May states that a meeting of 
miners had been held in that town, at 
which it was resolved, that ‘* whereas 
large numbers of foreigners, and 
Chinese especially, are overranning 





and occupying a large portion of the 
mining lands in this vicinity, to the 
injury and disadvantage of American 
citizens; and whereas we hold that 
the mineral lands of California by 
right should belong to and be held 
solely by American citizens, there- 
fore” no Chinaman was to be thence- 
forth allowed to hold any mining 
claim in the neighbourhood. And 
from a letter in the Sacramento Union, 
of date May 2, we learn that “ the 
excitement in regard to the Chinese 
is rapidly extending along the banks 
of the North Fork of the American 
River, and daily expulsions are taking 
place. This morning some sixty 
Americans ranged down the river 
some four miles, driving off two hun- 
dred—quietly removing their tents, 
strictly respecting their persons and 
property —except in one instance, 
when a Celestial seemed inclined to 
be obstreperous, his ‘ cradle’ was 
thrown into the river. The same 
company intend to proceed en masse 
to Horseshoe Bar this afternoon, to 
concert measures with the miners 
there to ‘start’ some four hundred 
located at that place. A band of 
music is engaged to accompany the 
expedition! Nearly all of the eighty 
thousand or ninety thousand Ameri- 
can miners are fully determined to 
submit no longer to have the public 
lands robbed of their only treasure.” 
The letter of the Times’ Correspon- 
dent, published in that newspaper on 
the 18th ult., states that the assumed 
evil which the Chinese inflict upon 
California is, the carrying away nearly 
all the gold which they amass, with- 
out any commensurate expenditure 
in the country; and that the Governor 
has thought fit to address a special 
message on the subject to the Legis- 
lature. The argument for the expul- 
sion of the Chinamen is founded on 
the narrowest principles, and will 
soon be reversed; for, whatever may 
be the interest of the Americans to 
expel them from the mines, for the 
sake of the gold, it is still more their 
interest to keep them in the country, 
in order that, by cheapening labour, 
they may give to gold an additional 
value. Moreover, not to mention the 
indirect advantages of this immigra- 
tion in extending the commercial re- 
lations of California with China, there 
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falls to be considered the direct bene- 
fit to American shipping afforded by 
their passage-money; the money they 
expend in rents, purchase of land, and 
building of houses; the taxes which 
they pay, the large sums contributed 
by them to the Custom-house in duties 
upon imported goods; the cost of 
their outfit for the campaign in the 
mines, and the travelling fare they 
pay in getting transported to diggings. 

But the Chinese know what they are 
about as well as most men, especially 
where money is in question; and ac- 
cordingly, through some of their 
spokesmen, among whom a Celestial 
rejoicing in the name of Hab-Wa is 
chief, have published a letter in reply 
to the Governor’s message. ‘ Hab- 
Wa and his friends’ letter,” says the 
Times’ Correspondent, “is a most 
excellent production, and full of sly 
humour. They tell the Governor that 
in their country all great men are 
learned men, and that a man’s rank 
is just according to his education. 
The inference is obvious, that the 
Governor, being a great man by virtue 
of his high office, must of course be 
also a ‘learned’ man. This is a 
severe hit. There is another, of a 
more generic character. ‘* We do not 
deny that many Chinese tell lies ; and 
so do many Americans, even in courts 
of justice.’ Hab-Wa evidently thinks 
the latter failing something worse 
than a ‘ white lie.’ The tenor of this 
letter has turned the tide a good deal 
in favour of the Celestials, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the prejudice 
against them will soon die away.” 

The character of the Chinese who 
have settled in various parts of the 
Indian Archipelago, seems to vary 
from peaceful to turbulent according 
to the rule they are under; but we 
believe our readers will peruse with 
interest the following creditable testi- 
monial to their conduct, and highly 
amusing description of their habits, in 
California :— 


“Through their chief here, and their 
agent, Mr Woodworth,” says a San Fran- 
cisco journal, “they have got possession 
of a large tract of land on the Moque- 
lumne, which they have commenced cul- 
tivating, and are fast settling it. They 
are among the most industrious, quiet, 
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patient people among us. Perhaps the 
citizens of no nation, except the Germans, 
are more quiet and valuable. They seem 
to live wnder our laws asif born and bred 
under them, and already have commenced 
an expression of their preference by ap- 
plying for citizenship, by filing their 
intentions in our courts. What will be 
the extent of the movement now going on 
in China and here, is not easily foreseen. 
We shall undoubtedly have a very large 
addition to our population ; and it may 
not be many years before the Halls of 
Congress are graced by the presence of 
a long-queued Mandarin sitting, voting, 
and speaking beside a Don from Santa 
Fé, and Kanaker from Hawaii. 

“While writing the above, a letter 
from a Chinese at home to a China ‘ boy’ 
in this country has been shown us by Mr 
Gregory, and it will be forwarded by his 
express to its destination at the Indian 
Gulh, where its Celestial recipient is 
digging gold, and will feel himself happy 
by the news from home. Many letters 
pass to and fro between China and Cali- 
fornia ; and at each departure of ships for 
the Celestial Empire, its children here 
send off to their friends beyond the Pa- 
cific, great numbers of California papers. 
It may be seen from this how intercourse 
is increasing and knowledge extending. 
The day of fencing the world and infor- 
mation out of China has for ever passed 
away. The glitter of our gold has passed 
the gates of the Cousin of the Sun and 
the Moon, and the disciples of Confucius 
are coming, and have come, to qualify his 
philosophy with the wisdom of Washing- 
ton and the utility of Franklin. 

“Gradually their wooden shoes give 
way to the manufactures of Lynn, and 
kindle a fire for barbecuing a rat dinner. 
The long queue eventually passes away 
before the tonsorial scissors, and stuffs a 
saddle or is woven into a lariat. The 
yard-wide nankeen unmentionables are 
found unsuited to our windy climate and 
neater fashions, and are succeeded by a 
much better fit. Hats and other Ame- 
rican garments succeed ; and soon the 
chief distinction consists in the copper 
colour, the narrow angular eyes, the pe- 
culiar gibberish, and beardless faces. 
When these national costumes shall have 
passed away, national prejudices, whether 
of politics, morals, or religion, are pretty 
certainly on their road to amalgamation. 
The ‘China boys’ will yet voteat the same 
polls, study at the same schools, and bow 
at the same altar, as our own country- 
men.” * 


The anniversary of Washington’s 





* Daily Alta California, May 12, 1851. 
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birth (22d of February) is a great day 
in California, as it deservedly is in 
other parts of the Union; and from 
a chit-chat letter of a Philadelphian 
settled at San Francisco, we give an 
amusing account of the part which 
long-tailed Celestials took in this 
year’s ceremonial, which seems to 
have been quite a World’s Fair sort 
of thing :— 

“All countries and ages were repre- 
sented in the ceremonies of the day. 
Scarcely had the French, Spanish, and 
Hebrew societies passed from the view, 
before some two hundred Celestials, or, 
as their banner termed them, ‘ China 
Boys of San Francisco,’ came before the 
admiring gazer. To describe their ap- 
pearance fully is out of the question. 
Preceded by their mandarins and a band 
of music, straggling and evidently amused 
with their position, came this large dele- 
gation of our most orderly and industrious 
citizens. Long tails and short tails, 
plaited and falling down the back from 
beneath the fancy East Indian felt or 
straw hat—white, blue, green, red, yel- 
low, and every imaginable colour of pan- 
taloons, some loose and only to the knees, 
the nether part of the limb covered with 
a long nankeen stocking, and others made 
tight to the form and fitting closely, by 
the aid of strings, to the Chinese shoe. 
Many other characteristics might I men- 
tion, but no single one excited the risi- 
bilities of the concourse of spectators 
more than the music. Seated in an ex- 
press waggon were six musicians, playing 
tunes which to them seemed most soul- 
stirring, although to us most heart-rend- 
ing. One air (if so it may be called) was 
martial, and its efficacy in peace or war 
must be about the same as the sounds 
produced by a stick with smooth sur- 
face rubbed across one with the edges 
notched.” 


Of this truly remarkable race, which 
have thus, in these “latter days,” 
begun to diffuse its myriads over the 
world, it is mortifying to think how 
little we know with certainty. It is 
an opinion universal among all who 
have actually been in China, that 
‘** people at home know nothing of it, 
except its tea and silk, its porcelain, 
japan, and ivory wares. Of the 
people, the country, the government 
or its policy, from Parliament and 
the Ministry downwards, they know 
less than the Chinese do of the Eng- 
lish.” A sweeping assertion, not 
readily to be swallowed by John Bull, 
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but one which the Great Exhibition 
of last year served rather to corrobo- 
rate than refute. The products of 
China, indeed, occupied a by no means 
insignificant place in that marvellous 


collection, but they consisted chiefly 


of articles drawn from private collec- 
tions, with which our home public 
was already pretty familiar. To this, 
however, at the ceremonial of the 
Opening, there was one illustrious 
exception,—a living product of China 
se; off by its manufactures, which, 
next to Royalty herself, proved the 
greatest attraction on that ever-me- 
morable day. Now, who was this 
Celestial cynosure of all eyes? Was 
he a Mandarin of the red button or 
of the blue? How many little packets 
of ginseng had he been complimented 
with by the old Emperor? Or had 
he ever been permitted the rare dis- 
tinction of riding on horseback within 
the precincts of the Imperial palace? 
Finally, had he ever been presented 
with a three-eyed peacock’s feather, 
that ne plus ultra of Celestial 
celebrity, or witha pavonian feather 
with any eyes at all? Not he!— 
he was no other than a Coolie or 
artisan, who had been playing the 
part of a Mandarin on board the 
Chinese junk in the Thames —or, 
as some of the newspapers styled it, 
the “Imperial junk Keying” — and 
who, like a pig in rich trappings, had 
impudently thrust himself upon the 
elite of nations assembled within 
the fairy-like walls of the Crystal 
Palace! The novelty of the sight, 
his droll deportment and bizarre cos- 
tume, naturally enough excited the 
liveliest interest of the general au- 
dience ; but sundry effronteries were 
perpetrated by him for which any less 
celestial visitor would have been put 
in the stocks, and an amount of gul- 
libility displayed by the London jour- 
nals for which we did not give them 
credit. It was provoking enough to 
see so venerable and illustrious a 
personage as the “Great Duke” 
duped by this impudent Chinese, and 
that even around the Queen of Eng- 
land there was no one sufficiently in- 
formed to save her from being imposed 
upon; but it was supremely absurd 
and inexcusable on the part of the 
first-class newspapers to speak, and 
that editorially, of ‘* the Mandarin 
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Heshing,” “ the Chinese gentleman 
in full native costume,” ‘* his Excel- 
lency the Mandarin,” ‘“* the Chinese 
Commissioner, attended by his Secre- 
tary,” ‘the Illustrious Foreigner,” 
“‘ the Representative of the vast em- 
pire of China,” and suchlike grandi- 
loquent and hypothetical titles. And 
yet we find one of these same leading 
morning papers commencing its notice 
of the Chinese department of the Ex- 
hibition with the self-satisfied assur- 
ance that ‘‘ with no foreign country 
are the English more familiar than with 
China!” Truly, as saith the poet, 

“© Where ignorance is bliss, “tis folly to be 

wise.” 

Without stopping to depict the only 
other note-worthy specimens of the 
* Celestials abroad,” with which we 
are acquainted—namely, to use the 
words of the Canadian Patriot, ‘ a 
Chinese Lady, said to be the daughter 
of a Canton Mandarin of the third 
class, her maid-servant, her musical 
preceptor, and his daughter and son,” 
who were being exhibited to large 
crowds, a few months ago, in the St 
Lawrence Hall of Toronto — who 
“‘sang several songs in the Chinese 
janguage, and performed several pieces 
of music on a variety of Chinese in- 
struments”—who had ‘ learned to 
speak English sufficiently to make 
themselves understood,” but had un- 
happily picked up “ a low vulgar 
Yankee slang,” doubtless from “ the 
American gentleman who accompa- 
nied and described them,” but a 
variety of whose statements were 
** not to be relied on.” Without stop- 
ping, we say, to tell anything more 
about this interesting quintet, on the 
strength of whose appearance the edi- 
tor of the Patriot proposed “ to write 
two or three articles upon China,” we 
think it time to conduct our readers 
to the home of this interesting people, 
and venture upon a word or two about 
the Flowery Land ourselves. We 
have seen its ‘ blackhaired myriads” 
very eager and resolute in pushing 
their fortunes abroad, and it is not 
unnatural that we should now desire 
to see something as to how matters 
are going on amongst them at home. 

As our remarks in this article refer 
nly to the present, and not to the 


philosophy of the past, it is needless 
for us to comment on the remarkable 
phenomenon which China exhibits in 
the history of the world—of a people 
working out for themselves, in the 
earliest times, a civilisation indepen- 
dent of all foreign aid, and adher- 
ing to it so steadfastly that, com- 
paratively, at least, though not 
actually, it has remained unaltered 
until now. Whatever changes there 
have been in the political admi- 
nistration of the empire, there has 
been none in the theory of govern- 
ment, which regards the sovereign and 
people in the light of father and chil- 
dren. To do the Celestial Emperors 
justice, the great majority of them 
endeavour to fulfil their heavy paren- 
tal duties to the best of their abilities. 
But only consider what it is to be the 
father of some three hundred and sixty 
millions of human beings! Such a po- 
tentate, we should think, can scarcely 
have a moment of even ordinary satis- 
faction. A deficiency of the circulat- 
ing medium, a bad season, an inunda- 
tion, an epidemic, and suchlike mise- 
ries, are ever turning up to disturb his 
peace of mind, and literally “‘ set him 
to his prayers.” Old Taou-kwang, 
the late Emperor, was quite a pattern 
in this respect. ‘‘ He was absent on 
no festive occasion,” says Mr Gutz- 
laff,* and in China festive and religious 
are synonymous adjectives ; ‘‘ and es- 
pecially when threatened calamities 
seemed to be near at hand, he was 
very careful in the performance of 
his duties. If no rain had fallen for 
many months,.he might be seen in 
sackcloth, like a common penitent, 
approaching the idols, imploring them 
to look down upon the nation for whom 
he interceded. He went through the 
regular fastings and preparations ; 
and, not to be behind, he often ap- 
peared at the altar to perform the 
duties of a high-priest.”. One may 
smile at these things; but it is a lesson 
even for Christians of all degrees, to 
see a heathen potentate overwhelmed 
in cares, and burdened with the tur- 


- moil of a constant and all-important 


occupation, yet always finding time 
and heart for those rites and austeri- 
ties by which he hopes to please hea- 
ven and benefit his people. 





* Life of Taowkwang. By the late Rev. C. Gurztarr. London: 1852. 
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No one will wonder at the emigrat- 
ing spirit now alive in China, when he 
is informed that the most common 
evils to which the Celestials are sub- 
ject is that crowning misery, starva- 
tion. The population is extremely 
dense; the means of subsistence, in 
ordinary times, are seldom above the 
demand ; and, consequently, the least 
failure of the rice-crop produces utter 
wretchedness amongst hundreds of 
thousands of the people. Dreadful 
disorders, in such circumstances, arise, 
which even the strongest Government 
would be inadequate to repress. A 
total change seems to take place in 
the peaceful nature of the people, and 
many a patient labourer turns fiercely 
upon his rich neighbour, to plunder 
his substance. ‘* No one,” says 
Gutzlaff,* ‘‘can have any idea of the 
anarchy which, on such occasions, en- 
sues, and the utter demoralisation of 
the people. Yet, as soon as relief is 
afforded, and a rich harvest promises 
fair, the spirit of order again prevails, 
and outrages are put a stop to. The 
people then combine, arm themselves, 
and proceed in thousands to catch 
marauders like wild beasts. No mercy 
is shown on such occasions, and the 
Mandarins, on account of their weak- 
ness, cannot interfere.” This is just 
a very effective species of Lynch law; 
and it is not a little instructive to 
remark how this system has arisen 
alike in the United States and in 
China—amidst the youngest of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the oldest of the 
Mongolian branches—from the same 
cause, namely, the weakness of the 
executive government. 

Owing to the geographical pecu- 
liarities of China, one of the most fre- 
quent causes of famine is the over- 
flowings of its great rivers. Three 
years ago, Mr Wade informs us,f the 
Yellow River and the Yangtse-keang 
burst their embankments, and inun- 
dated to a frightful extent the level 
country through which they flow, 
and which is the very garden of 
China. ‘The rains have been falling 
for forty days,” says a memorial to 
the Emperor, “ until the rivers, and 
the sea, and the lakes, and the streams, 
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have’ joined in one sheet over the 
land for several hundred i, [three dis 
are equal to one English mile,]. and 
there is no outlet by which the waters 
may retire.” In the province of 
Hupih alone, says the Padre Mar- 
zetti, a district 230 miles long by 80 
broad was under water, and in two 
of its larger cities the damage done 
amounted to between three and four 
millions sterling. Woo-chang-foo, 
the capital of the province, ‘ fared 
no better ;” while the smaller towns 
fared infinitely worse; ten thousand 
people were destroyed, and domestic 
animals drowned in untold numbers ; 
crowds even of the first families were 
begging bread, and (horror of horrors 
to the pious Celestials !) coffins were 
floating about everywhere on the face 
of the waters. Thus the loss of lives 
in this single province was equal to 
that by which we purchased the im- 
mortal victory of Waterloo. Such an 
inundation is too stupendous for the 
European mind adequately to compre- 
hend its extent, and is said to have 
exceeded any similar disaster in China 
within the memory of the present 
generation. 

The Emperor and his court did their 
utmost to alleviate the wide-spread 
distress. Taxes were remitted, gra- 
tuitous distributions of grain made 
from the public stores, and subscrip- 
tions for the sufferers opened through- 
out the empire. Nevertheless these . 
appliances fell far short of remedying 
the evils, and many governors of pro- 
vinces sought to conceal their incapa- 
city by a timely resignation. ‘‘ Your 
servant,” says one styled Woo-wan- 
yung, in his memorial to the Em- 
peror, ‘* has set up altars in all 
places ; and, followed by his subordi- 
nates, has gone hither and thither, 
sacrificing early and late, shedding 
bitter tears, and crying aloud for 
grief; but he has been unable to suc- 
cour the afflicted.” If he had been 
cutting drains and building dikes, it 
would have been more to the purpose. 
‘‘ Shuddering and bewildered,” pro- 
ceeds the luckless Governor, humbly 
speaking of himself in the third person, 
‘at his meals, he cannot swallow his 





* Life of Taou-kwang, 113. 
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food ; during the night, as he hears the 
rain falling, he wanders about his 
dwelling. He knows not what mea- 
sures to adopt, and beats his breast at 
hisownincompetency.” Thisisall very 
fine ; but we think the rescript of the 
Vermilion Pencil must have astonished 
him. The Emperor very coolly writes 
back that ‘‘ Woo-wan-yung’s despatch 
is the extreme of stupidity, absurdity, 
and audacity! He has had the sense 
only to accuse himself of a fault, but 
has not thought of discharging his 
duty to the utmost. Ii, whenever 
there were a season of difficulty, all 
those upon whom devolves the per- 
sonal charge of our dominions were to 
act like Woo-wan-yung, what would 
become of the misery to which the 
myriads and tens of myriads of the 
black-haired race are exposed?” The 
luckless Governor is then deprived of 
his button, but ordered to remain at 
his post—with the assurance, that if 
he is successful, he may yet in some 
measure atone for his transgression. 
** But if it again appears,” says the 
Emperor, ‘‘ that he does not know 
how to exert himself, and that his 
administration is, after all, so unsuc- 
cessful as to send the people wander- 
ing to the streams and ditches, [to 
drown themselves ? | his crimes will of 
course be severely dealt with. When 
Our word has once gone forth, the law 
follows it; and We shall assuredly 
not allow the least mercy to be shown 
him. Tremble and attend! Respect 
this !” 

Old Taou-kwang was a sad miser. 
He could never be got to put his 
hands in his own pocket to pay his 
expenses ; and, among other similar 
eccentricities, he used to confer the 
repairing of his palaces, as a special 
mark of his regard, on some favoured 
courtier! Inundations, accordingly, 
and such-like costly disasters, grieved 
him exceedingly ; so that he adopted 
the notable plan (but not very origi- 
nal one, either in China or in Europe) 
of raising money by sales of rank. 
The result of the measure has natu- 
rally been, to increase the evil it was 
meant to cure. Mercenary or incom- 


petent men got into the Government 
offices, whose embezzlements ren- 
dered fresh sales of rank necessary ; 
then more embezzlements; and so 
the mischievous system goes on. 
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such an extent is this selling of rank 
carried, that, on an average of the 
seven years preceding 1850, the money 
thus raised in Cheh-keang has an- 
nually amounted to upwards of 
£93,000; while the whole pay of the 
civil and military officers of that pro- 
vince only amounts to £100,000; so 
that more than nine-tenths of its ex- 
penditure (exclusive, however, of the 
sums for public works) has been made 
up by riches unfairly reaping the re- 
wards of merit. 

Incapacity is thus very prevalent 
among the Chinese officials ; but, bad 
as this is, their corruption and corrup- 
tibility is a still more formidable evil. 
Their main science of government 
seems to be,—to give bribes to all 
above them, and to receive bribes 
from all below them. In truth, the 
Government offices, from Peking to 
Thibet, are one vast hive of peculators. 
Take one province and one excise de- 
partment as a sample. In Shan- 
tung the salt-tax should yield a fixed 
revenue of £40,000; but the arrears 
in 1849 amounted to nearly £30,000, 
of which £22,000 was interest due on 
collections from 1844 to 1848. ‘* An 
inquiry, under the auspices of a High 
Commissioner, resulted,” says Mr 
Wade, ‘in the arrest of the present 
governor of the province, four ex- 
governors, his predecessors, and eight 
ex-directors of the Gabelle, accused 
of collusion with the salt monopolists, 
and general abuse of their trust. 

The Minister of Finance was also im- 
plicated.” The governor of Shan-si 
was exiled in the early part of the 
same year, on account of the extortion 
of a relative of his, and others in the 
province; but his misdeeds were so 
eclipsed by the rapacity of his suc- 
cessor, that he was recalled and pro- 
moted. Similar instances of pecula- 
tion might be endlessly multiplied ; 
and in a recent decree the Emperor 
even threatened to send his Lords of 
the Treasury “ to the Board of 
Punishments, who will make strict. 
inquiry, and, upon proof of the facts, 
award the proper penalties. . . - 
Governors- general and governors 
guilty of previous connivance at, or 
subsequent suppression of, such acts, 
shall be treated with the utmost 
rigour.” In China, not even a transit 
of Government goods from one place 
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to another can take place, without 
those in charge making the most of 
their opportunity. Thus we learn 
that the supply of copper for the 
Imperial mint, despatched in the 


beginning of 1848 from Yun-nan in . 


the south-west, had not reached 
Peking by the end of 1849 !—the real 
cause of the delay being the avarice of 
the officials in charge, who profitably 
employed their leisure in laying fees 
upon such boats as they met or over- 
took, upon the pretext that they were 
obstructing the nassage of the Govern- 
ment vessels. Indeed, so thoroughly 
national is this predilection for fraud 
and dishonesty, that an Imperial pro- 
clamation offering a reward almost 
always closes with the assurance that 
Government will keep faith—that it 
will not ‘* eat its words;” and the 
issue of licenses, or the payment of a 
sum, is usually guaranteed to take 
place in open court, ‘‘ to prevent any 
extortion on the part of the clerks and 
runners.” 

Although the whole of this vast 
Empire uses the same character to 
express its ideas, and obeys the 
same Sage in its institutions, still 
there is frequent collision and re- 
bellion. Foreigners, who know no- 
thing about the internal state of the 
country, are apt to imagine that 
there reigns lasting peace; but no- 
thing is more erroneous. Under the 
oppression of the greedy Mandarins, 
and other causes—such as dearth and 
demagogues—insurrections ofvillages, 
cities, and districts are of frequent 
occurrence, without in any great 
degree affecting the stability of the 
Government. In these cases, the 
destruction of property and the hos- 
tility of the people to their rulers 
(especially if these have been tyrants) 
is often carried to great excess, and 
instances are on record of the infuri- 
ated mob broiling their magistrates 
over a slow fire. On the other hand, 
the Government, when victorious, 
knows no bounds to its cruelty, and 
the treatment of political prisoners 
is of the most shocking description. 
Fear is the great parent of cruelty in 
all parts of the world, and it ought to 
be confessed that the Mandarins have 
good grounds for apprehensions. 
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There is an immense Chinese rabble 
ready to scize every opportunity to 
commit ravages upon industrious 
citizens, and to plunder the Govern- 
mental stores; and they never fail 
to do so whenever the attention of 
the Mandarins is directed to the de- 
fence of the country, or when they 
are beaten in the field. This was 
frequently exemplified during the 
war with this country ; for whenever 
our troops took a city, the mob com- 
pletely plundered the houses, taking 
away even doors and window-frames. 
In the capital, especially, there is an 
immense floating population of this 
abandoned character, which, like the 
classes dangereuses of Paris, require 
quite an army for their repression ; 
and one of the greatest apprehensions 
of the Imperial Government, ‘when 
the British fleet cast anchor in the 
Peiho river, on whose banks Peking 
is situated, was, that the mob of the 
city would profit by the confusion, 
and would rise en masse the moment 
our forces arrived in the neighbour- 
hood. Another cause of alarm, 
doubtless, was, that the capture of 
the metropolis would have paralysed 
the whole machinery of Government 
throughout the empire. The political 
administration of China, like that of 
France, is a centralised bureaucracy ; 
and the consequence in both countries 
is the same—the party in possession 
of Paris and Peking being the virtual 
rulers of the empires to which they 
belong. 

The Chinese have a saying in their 
language, that ‘‘a mob of people is 
more dangerous than a troop of wild 
beasts ;” and their manner of dealing 
with these popular demonstrations 
is very curious: the police have 
strict orders never to interfere, as 
they conceive that difficulties are 
more likely to arise from meddling, 
than benefits to accrue from sup- 
pressing them by force. ‘‘ There was 
an extraordinary instance of this at 
Canton, only a few years ago,” says 
Lord Jocelyn,* ‘* when the opposition 
to the opium-trade first broke out. 
The people refused to admit the 
soldiers to search their houses, and, 
forming themselves into parties or 
trades, barricaded the streets. The 
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Government immediately gave in, 
and the military made no further 
attempts at the time.” ‘‘ Everybody 
who has travelled in China,” says 
Mr Fortune,* “ knows that, where- 
ever the natives are enterprising and 
bold, they set the Government at 
defiance, whenever it suits their pur- 
pose to do so. For example, what 
can the Government do, if the natives 
on the coast of Fokien—a bold and 
lawless race—choose to disobey its 
orders? Positively nothing. Even 
farther north, where the Mandarins 
are more powerful—in Shanghae, for 
example—the Chinchew men, as they 
are called, often fight pitched battles, 
with firearms, in the streets and in 
the open day; and the Mandarins, 
with all their soldiers at their backs, 
dare not interfere. The system of 
apprehension and punishment in such 
cases is so curious, that I must not 
omit to mention it. The belligerents 


are allowed to fight as long and as 
fiercely as they choose, and the 
soldiers never interfere; but when 
the weakest side is overpowered, and 
probably a number of lives lost in 


the affray, they come down in great 
force, and seize and carry off to 
punishment the most defenceless ; 
and, in circumstances of this kind, 
they are not over particular about 
seizing the most riotous, or those 
most implicated in the disturbances, 
provided those they seize are the 
weakest and least able to resist.” 
We learn from the posthumous 
work of Gutzlaff, already quoted, 
that the danger from these popular 
émeutes has greatly increased since 
the War. The attempts of the 
Government to replenish the ex- 
hausted exchequer, by imposing 
heavier taxes, encountered a most 
determined resistance from the people. 
The soldiers, who were ordered to 
enforce payment, were in most cases 
driven back, and the Government 
was obliged at last to hush up the 
matter by effecting a compromise. 
This disastrous attempt begat similar 
resistance in other parts of the 
country ; and the comparative dis- 
respect into which the Emperor and 
his Mandarins had fallen, in conse- 
quence of their defeat by the “ bar- 
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barians,” greatly augmented the 
boldness of the malcontents. ‘ De- 
mocratic assemblies, in which the 
rights of man were declared,” rose in 
many parts of the country. ‘ The 
elders and gentry took the lead in 
this matter, and demanded that, in 
all measures in which the happiness 
of the people were concerned, they 
should be first consulted. If there 
was anything that did not suit their 
wishes, they instantly remonstrated ; 
and, if this proved ineffectual, they 
proceeded with an immense crowd to 
the Government offices, and carried 
by force what was denied to courtesy.” 

In Canton and its environs, a be- 
lief had prevailed that the populace 
could beat the Barbarians, and per- 
mission was accordingly given to 
wear arms and organise a numerous 
militia. The leaders of this move- 
ment, however, either were, or soon 
became, demagogues, and began to 
hold monster meetings for political 
ends. In this emergency the charac- 
teristic policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was manifested—which is, to 
adapt itself to circumstances, and to 
yield, rather than put the supreme 
authority in jeopardy by firm resis- 
tance. Seeing the impossibility of 
stemming the popular current, many 
Mandarins sided with the people, 
doubtless with the wise object of en- 
deavouring to gain the direction of these 
dangerous movements. Every effort 
was made to rule by the masses, and 
to establish practically the truism, 
that the Government exists for the 
benefit of the people, not the people 
for the benefit of the Government. 
This warded off any direct collision 
between the State and its subjects, 
but, as was to be expected, much 
anarchy arose in consequence of the 
weakening of the Executive. In one 
case ‘“‘a prefect,” says Gutzlaff, 
‘‘ having beaten an innocent man in 
the streets, the sufferer appealed to 
his fellow-citizens, collected a crowd 
of more than ten thousand, and pro- 
ceeded directly to the establishment 
of the obnoxious Mandarin, which 
was burnt down, and razed to the 
ground; a declaration being made, 
that in such a manner would the 
sovereign people avenge themselves. 
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The military were called out, but 
would not attack the people; and the 
Government, utterly powerless, had 
to overlook the insult. . Similar 
scenes of outrage and popular revenge 
occurred in many parts of China, and 
the ascendancy of the populace daily 
increased. Men of the worst char- 
acter, gifted with a glib tongue, put 
themselves at the head of the move- 
ment, and did incalculable mischief. 
The Mandarins were often obliged to 
buy off these demagogues, and to 
make their peace by very large and 
important concessions. Thus the 
whole state of society underwent a 
change, such as had never been anti- 
cipated. The people armed them- 
selves, and paraded in large masses, 
ostensibly for the purpose of exter- 
minating the robbers, but in reality 
to terrify the Mandarins.” 

Is this ‘‘ somnolent ” China we are 
reading of, or is it a leaf from the 
opening scenes of the French Revolu- 
tion? The events are strangely alike 
in both cases, but the career of demo- 
cracy in the two countries can never 
be alike. The French rose against a 
system and a class—the Chinese do 
neither. There are no castes, no 
privileged classes with them, and the 
Mandarins and officials have risen 
from the common mass. It is the 
abuses of power only against which 
the Chinese protest, not against its 
form. They admire and venerate 
with their whole heart the Govern- 
mental system of their country, which 
is not only associated with their whole 
past history, but which adapts itself 
admirably to the national spirit. It 
is no mere theoretical constitution, 
such as have lately been so much in 
vogue in Europe,—it is a perfect em- 
bodiment of the Chinese predilections 
in government, and has grown with 
the growth and strengthened with 
the strength of the people. Dynasties 
fall, but the constitution remains, 
and probably will remain as long as 
China is a united Empire, The pre- 
sent Executive, however, has been 
undergoing sundry rude shocks. 
“Amidst all this turmoil,” says 
Gutzlaff, ‘‘ citizens and peasants 
turned politicians, and neglected their 
work; great poverty and misery were 
the consequences, and only a few, 
urged by sore experience, returned 
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to their useful and profitable occupa- 
tion. Favoured by such circumstan- 
ces, large bands of robbers assembled, 
and committed terrible ravages upon 
the country; indeed, they became at 
length so numerous and powerful as 
to set the Government at defiance, 
and to make the forces brought 
against them contemptible.” 

Such calamities befalling the Em- 
pire have induced many writers to 
speculate on its speedy disruption 
and downfall. In these anticipations 
we cannot concur, and incline much 
rather to the opinion more maturely 
formed, two and a half years ago, by 
Mr Wade, our Assistant Chinese 
Secretary at Hong-Kong. Justly 


attaching much importance to the 
pernicious influence of the sales of 
rank in undermining the strength of 
the Imperial Government, he says :— 


“This error is always quoted as a 
chief one amongst those that have led to 
the downfall of previous dynasties ; and 
its manifest injustice, and necessarily in- 
creasing mischief, joined with the poverty 
of the exchequer, and consequent recur- 
rence toso disastrous a remedy, apparently 
more often than of old, incline us to apply 
to the State the words of its great philo- 
sopher, spoken of himself a few days 
before his death :— 


‘The mountain is crumbling, 
The strong beam is yielding.’ 


“ Still, widely as the grievance must 
be felt, it may be long ere the outcry 
against it be sufficiently general to menace 
the security of the present line ; the dif- 
ficulties of intercommunication are great, 
news of all kinds travel slowly, and the 
propagation of written opinions, save in 
placards, which only affect an immediate 
neighbourhood, seems less a habit with 
this people than with any who have the 
command of a press. The selfishness of 
clanship is also opposed to a community 
of feeling ; a district or province is not 
supposed to be much interested in the 
oppression or affliction of the one adjoin- 
ing it, as was shown in our invasion in 
1842 ; and the inhabitants of many a 
country-side wage real and endless war 
with their nearest neighbours. A revo- 
lution would but transfer the present 
form of government to other hands, as the 
Chinese are unacquainted with the nature 
or merits of any other, and complain 
neither of the present mode of govern- 
ment, nor of the laws, in which they are 
not stated to discern any defect, but 
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simply of the abuse of the latter. There 
is, at all events, no general expression of 
dissatisfaction at this, or any other mea- 
sure now in force ; and, notwithstanding 
all that is here assumed to be evidence of 
the Empire’s decay, there is not, as yet, 
to be detected any prognostic of its im- 
mediate dissolution. Its Sovereign neither 
contemplates nor attempts any act of 
aggression, such as that of the latter 
monarchs of the Ming, the strife ensuing 
upon which, after the struggle of half a 
century, seated his ancestor upon their 
throne. In Peking, the Paris of his do- 
minions, he maintains a large army, by 
various ties affected towards him rather 
than to any Chinese aspirant to the 
crown. He has been at pains to conci- 
liate his Mahommedan colonies [in the 
west] two years since again in rebellion, 
but now on better terms with his border 
subjects, and returning to their allegiance. 
The pirates, whose presence in the south 
has moved some at home and abroad to 
prophesy the speedy downfall of his 
dynasty, have risen, it is true, from the 
command of a few vessels to that of a 
formidable fleet in the last four or five 
years ; but they have never taken a place 
of political importance, and the remnant 
that escaped our men-of-war last autumn 
have tendered their submission, and are 


dismissed to their homes.”—(P. 90-92.) 


On the 25th of February 1850, a 
few weeks after the above opinion was 
expressed, the Emperor Taou-kwang 
died, after a reign of nearly thirty 
years, and was succeeded by a son 
not quite twenty years old. Theim- 
mature age of the new Emperor was 
not a favourable circumstance at a 
period socritical; and he has not since 
shown much wisdom in dismissing 
from his counsels such men as Keying 
and Muchangah, who were the long- 
chosen ministers and friends of his 
father. His reign has hitherto been 
a troubled one. Ina month or two 
after his accession, the province of 
Kwangse, west of Canton, became 
the theatre of a rebellion against the 
Imperial authorities; and the leader 
was said to have the disposal of fifty 
thousand men, and to display banners 
inscribed with ‘‘ Extermination to the 
Tartar, and restoration of the Ming 
(or native) Dynasty.” The moun- 
tainous country occupied by the 
rebels is naturally so strong, that 
they seem able to retire at will into 
positions where they can set the 
Government forces at defiance; and 
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as the copper-mines which supply 
the Imperial mint lie in that quarter, 
it is likely enough that no small pro- 
portion of it now falls into the hands 
of the insurgents. Last autumn, the 
aspect of affairs had grown so serious, 
that the Governor-general of the two 
provinces (Seu) had to quit Canton 
in person with a large force; and at 
the commencement of the present 
year, the Emperor’s troops had suf- 
fered severely in a contest with the 
rebels ; and the inhabitants of Canton 
were becoming apprehensive that a 
continuation of such warfare would 
place their tempting city in some 
jeopardy. When we consider the 
enormous extent of China, however, 
it isevident that what would constitute 
a fatal rebellion in most countries, is 
but a small matter in the Celestial 
Empire; and even should this revolt 
prove ultimately successful, (which is 
probable enough,) no decisive results 
are soon to be looked for. 

Providence ordained the original 
dispersion and seclusion of the dif- 
ferent branches of mankind, in order 
that each nation might work out for 
itself social, religious, and political 
institutions of its own ; so that in the 
latter days, when a remarkable de- 
velopment of the locomotive agencies 
once more reunited the race, nations 
might profit by the experience of their 
neighbours as well as by their own, — 
that the various failures and successes 
of humanity throughout four thousand 
years might all be turned to account, 
and that Truth might at last emerge 
from amidst the thousand shades of 
error. The fulfilment of that bene- 
ficent design seems now drawing near 
to its accomplishment. The present 
aspect of the world bespeaks the gra- 
dual demolition of the barriers which 
nations have so long reared against 
their fellows, and the finger of Provi- 
dence points to a consummation more 
glorious still. The Temple of Huma- 
nity is enlarging,—the walls of parti- 
tion are being broken down,—and the 
nations are gathering together into 
the same courts, preparatory to the still 
distant worship of the same God. 

The three great empires of the 
world, the British, the Russian, and 
the Chinese,—the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Slavonian, and the Mongolian—within 
the last few years have been rapidly 
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approaching each other,—the two lat- 
ter by land, the former by both land 
and sea. China has spread through 
Mongolia to the shores of the Caspian 
and the heights of the Caucasus, and 
has come in contact with the Mahom- 
medan population of Western Asia 
and the Christianity of the Russian 
prefects. Russia, the great nascent 
power of the Old World, has rolled 
her armies across Siberia up to the 
foot of the Great ‘Wall, and now casts 
a covetous eye upon the northern por- 
tion of the Celestial Empire, in order 
to obtain possession of the mouths of 
the great river Amour, which forms 
the only navigable outlet for the pro- 
ducts of her Siberian dominions. 
Britain, firmly seated on her Indian 
throne, has reached with her fleets 
every harbour of the Flowery Land, 
has menaced its capital with her 
broadsides, and dotted its shores with 
her settlements. Five of its maritime 
ports we hold in common with the 
natives, and on the island of Hong- 
Kong a British dependency has arisen 
almost within gunshot of its southern 
capital. But it is by another branch 
of the Anglo-Saxon race that the 


greatest impression upon China is 
destined to be made ; and the same era 
which has brought the British army 
to the gates of Nanking has esta- 
blished the Americans in force on the 


shores of the Pacific. From the har- 
bours of California, that restless and 
enterprising people are besetting with 
their merchantmen the Chinese waters, 
and already a naval armament has 
passed through the Golden Gate on 
its way to the adjoining territories of 
Japan. The Bay of San Francisco is 
nearly opposite to the mouth of the 
Yangtse-keang, the artery of Central 
China, and the fair isles of the Archi- 
pelago, linking the Old World to the 
New, are convenient stepping-stones 
between. Another year may not 
elapse before the Sandwich group is 
annexed to the Union; and, strong 
with the strength of all the hardy 
desperadoes whom the rudest and 
roughest’ races of the West have 
poured into California, how long will 
it be before some more fortunate 
Aaron Burr, some wiser and braver 
Lopez, plants the banner of the Stars 
yes ~~ on the opposite coast of 
sia 
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From these events, as well as from 
therapid rise of our Australian Empire, 
it is evident that the Pacific Ocean is 
about to become the arena of the latest. 
and possibly crowning achievements: 
of our race on earth ; and the name 
given to it three centuries ago may 
prove to have been unwittingly pro- 
phetic of its future history—of the 
comparative millennium which its 
peaceful waters are yet destined to. 
witness. The numerous isles of that: 
vastest of oceans will cease to be the 
Ultima Thules of navigation, and 
themselves give birth to kingdoms. 
Already the stalwart Anglo-Saxons, 
after compassing the earth from the 
rising to the setting, and from the 
setting to the rising sun, are meeting 
amidst the solitudes of that virgin 
ocean ; but new combinations of man- 
kind are there preparing, to play the 
leading parts in the last act of the 
long drama of human life. The New 
World commenced the fusion of the 
varied nations of the Old, but it is on 
the shores, or in the bosom, of the 
Pacific that that fusion is to be con- 
summated. There, the diverse ele- 
ments of the population of Eastern. 
America are gathered to a focus, and, 
blending with those of China and the. 
intervening isles, will by and by 
settle in peace in California. Auri- 
ferous Australia will ere long be the 
scene of an analogous combination ;.. 
and at this moment, in New Zealand, 
a fusion is in progress between the 
most powerful of the Caucasian races- 
and the most elevated of the Austra-- 
lasian. Gold is now the great lode- 
star of the nations, and is yet destined 
to break up the seclusion of the hermit 
races of India and China. It was 
gold abroad and distress at home that 
first covered the Atlantic with ships 
and its western shores with a new 
population,—and the same agencies of 
Providence are now doing a like ser- 
vice for the Pacific. But the progress 
of the human race, though slow and 
liable to many fluctuations, is, on the 
whole, ever onwards; and instead of 
the labour-market of the new empires. 
of Oceanica being supplied, like that of 
Eastern America, by means of vio- 
lence, and with the captive savages 
of Negroland, it will be voluntarily 
occupied by the free and industrious. 
outpourings of China. 

A 
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Tre funeral bell has tolled, and 
the hybrid Parliament is numbered 
with the things that were. Perhaps 
it is as yet too early to commence an 
elaborate biography, or to weigh ac- 
curately against each other the merits 
and the demerits of the departed 
body. A decent interval must be 
allowed, not for grief—for there are 
few, if any mourners—but for reflec- 
tion, ere we essay so formidable a 
task; and, in the mean time, more 
pressing duties force themselves upon 
us. The character of the last Par- 
liament is of less importance to the 
nation than the composition of that 
which is to come. In 1847, we could 
tolerate a make-shift House of Com- 
mons—in 1852, the issue has become 
more awfully important. 

There is yet a breathing time—a 
very short one — before the action 
actually commences; and we shall 
attempt to use it profitably: for it is 
of the utmost importance that every 


elector in the kingdom should be 
made aware of the true nature of the 
coming struggle, which is not one of 


parties, but emphatically one of 
principles. It is now plain beyond 
contradiction — indeed it is hardly 
denied—that an intimate league has 
been formed between Popery and 
Democracy—that the champions of 
the intolerant faith have united with 
the leaders: of the movement party, 
to make a combined and general 
assault upom our institutions, civil 
and religious—and that all minor 
differences of opinion have been ami- 
cably adjusted. The Radicals are 
willing to aid the Papists in their 
attacks upon the established churches 
—the Papists are ready to second 
the Radicals in their schemes of 
organic change. It is long since we 
foresaw that such an alliance must 
necessarily be formed—indeed, we be- 
lieve that every one who has watched 
the course of public events with an 
observant and unprejudiced eye, 
must have noted various symptoms 
which were significant of that danger- 
ous coalition. It was not before the 
power of the Conservative party, as 
arrayed in the House of Commons, 
that the Whig Ministry fell. They 


were the victims of their own expe- 
diency—they pandered to their own 
ruin. They had not the moral courage 
to resist innovation of any kind by a 
manly declaration of principle, and 
an appeal to the support of the 
people. Lord John Russell never 
seemed to know when he had firm 
ground beneath his feet. He gave 
way at every assault, and was ulti- 
mately driven into a morass. At the 
close of 1850, much of the Protestant 
sympathy of the country was with 
him, and he might have retained it 
had he chosen to act boldly or wisely. 
He did neither ; for he was afraid to 
forfeit the support of the Papists in 
Parliament, and believed that he 
might conciliate them by the intro- 
duction of a measure which was 
simply a miserable sham. In this 
attempt he totally failed. He dis- 
gusted the nation at large, and the 
Papists were clamorous against him. 
In like manner, while pretending to 
resist the onslaught of the Radicals, 
he intimated that he was himself pre- 
pared to lay a scheme before the 
country which would certainly secure 
the acquiescence of all who wished 
for a reasonable reform. He brought 
in his bill, which alienated from him 
the support of the great majority of 
the electors, whilst it did not by any 
means satisfy the requirements of the 
chiefs of the Radicals. The fact is, 
that, under Lord John Russell, Whig- 
gery has changed its character. The 
old Whig, in times when men were 
not ashamed of bearing that party 
denomination, now so greatly and so 
justly degraded, differed not much, 
in many important points, from the 
modern. Conservative. He was 
strictly constitutional in his notions ; 
and professed himself always ready 
to maintain the equable balance of 
power. But the Russellite Whig is 
entirely a different being. He piques, 
or professes to pique himself, on the 
fact that he is a member of the 
“ great Liberal body ;” and, accord- 
ingly, whenever he can do so con- 
veniently, and especially when in 
opposition, he fraternises with the 
Radicals. To secure Radical support, 
and to keep office, was the great aim 
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of the Russell Administration. It was 
not easy to do so without according 
at least some share of power and per- 
quisites to the democrats; but al- 
though the appetites of some of them 
were gratified in a small way, it was 
impossible to conciliate the leaders 
without submitting to a far greater 
partition of power than would have 
suited the arrangements of the Whigs. 
Latterly, therefore, there was mutiny 
in the Liberal camp. Lord John 
Russell’s right to the leadership, and 
his capability of discharging its func- 
tions in a creditable and effective 
manner, were boldly and openly 
questioned by more than one leader 
of the free-lances. Their party tradi- 
tions, about which the Whigs are so 
fond of gabbling, were sneered at and 
laughed to scorn; and Whiggery, in 
its simple form, became a creed which 
no man was eager to avow. He who 
has failed to observe, during the last 
month, since the election movements 
generally commenced, the odium in 
which Whiggery is held by the ultra 
Liberals throughout the country, must 
indeed have been a negligent specta- 
tor of passing events. ‘‘Can we 
carry a Whig candidate?” is a 
question now commonly asked and 
anxiously considered in places which, 
afew years ago, were entirely under 
Whig domination. 

If the Whigs really had a principle 
beyond the rules of expediency, or if 
those traditions of theirs could be 
reduced to anything like a settled 
line of action, there might yet be 
hope for them as a party; but there 
neither is, nor has been for many 
years, anything in their conduct or 
policy to inspire enthusiasm, or to 
gain them efficient recruits from the 
rising generation. The liberal youth 
become Radicals, not Whigs. Why 
should they do otherwise? They are 
told every day that Whigs and Radicals 
are both members of the great Liberal 
party; and as there is really no dis- 
tinctive boundary, they naturally pass 
to the extreme. It is a vast mistake 
to suppose that a juste milieu party 
can be maintained without a principle. 
A party so situated, or so constituted, 
has lost the power of propagation ; 
and this is precisely the position. of 
the Whigs. They are daily losing 
ground in the country ; but their pre- 
_ Judices are so strong, and their con- 
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ceit is so largely developed, that they 
cannot be brought to apprehend the 
true reason of their decadence. 

We are sorry to be compelled to 
write thus, because it consists with 
our knowledge that a great many 
persons, who hitherto have called 
themselves Whigs, are deeply morti- 
fied and ashamed of the conduct of 
their leader since he lost his tenure 
of office. The open advances which 
he made to the Radicals—his solemn 
consultations with them—the humility 
and almost contrition which he evinced 
when the intimation was given that 
his Government had not been con- 
structed upon a sufficiently ‘* Libe- 
ral” basis—and his evident anxiety 
to assure the democrats that, if op- 
portunity were offered him, that error 
at least should be amended,—all these 
things, we say, were little calculated 
to inspire coufidence in the minds of 
men who already regarded his reform 
measure as a dangerous and uncalled- 
for innovation. And the question 
now arises for them to consider— 
what, under such circumstances, are 
they to do? What line of conduct 
ought they to pursue in the exercise 
of their electoral. franchise? The 
Conservative and the Radical alike 
know their course, and can have no 
difficulty in following it. The mode- 
rate Whig, or the man who has 
hitherto professed himself as such, is 
indeed in an embarassing position. 
He is, in truth, without any leader; 
for, though he might have accepted, 
sorely against his will, Lord John’s 
late progressive panaceas, he cannot 
bring himself to believe that a Govern- 
ment maintaining the Manchester 
doctrines could be otherwise than 
pernicious, and probably destructive, 
to the country; yet, by voting for a 
thick - and - thin supporter of Lord 
John Russell, he is plainly contribut- 
ing to promote the crisis which he 
regards with absolute horror. For 
there is no medium. The old stand- 
ard has totally disappeared. Sir 
James Graham, who is recruiting on 
his own account, is bidding boldly 
against Lord John; but although 
that intrepid knight appeals auda- 
ciously to the antecedents of his poli- 
tical career, quite enough is known 
regarding it to make any honest 
man, who values his character, shy 
of giving in his adhesion to such a 
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moss-trooping adventurer. One must 
needs be as unscrupulous as Christie 
of the Clinthill, to take service with 
him of Avenel. And it is undoubt- 
edly a very pregnant, and, we believe, 
an unprecedented fact, that, out of 
the many addresses which have yet 
been issued by intending candidates, 
not one sets forth, as a ground of con- 
Jidence, the fact that the issuer was a 
regular supporter of the measures of 
the Whig Government. No one has 
ventured to rest his claims upon that ; 
on the contrary, there is an evident 
disposition shown to select and parade 
some occasion on which the Whig 
member voted directly in the teeth of 
Lord John Russell—whether by suf- 
ferance or not, Mr Tuffnell only 
knows. So that, when facing a con- 
stituency, it is universally acknow- 
ledged to be no recommendation that 
the candidate went along with the late 
Ministry! What inference are we to 
draw from that as to the general 
estimation in which my Lord John 
Russell is held ? 

The general inference which we 
draw from it is—that there no longer 
exists in the State a Whig party, 
properly so called. Its leaders have 
abandoned principle—never having 
had much to abandon—and gone over 
to the camp of the Radicals, where 
they abide rather as inglorious host- 
ages than as honoured guests. Every 
man is now free to think and act for 
himself. If he is in favour of demo- 
cracy, he has only to follow the 
example of his old leaders—if he pre- 
fers constitutional doctrines, he must 
necessarily support Lord Derby ; for, 
in truth, there is no other choice left 
tohim. The Radical party is not by 
any means to be despised. It carries 
with it great numerical strength, some 
wealth, and no inconsiderable amount 
of active intellect. Its leaders have 
this advantage over the Whigs, that 
they know what they want, and have 
no scruple about adopting any means 
to gain their object. They are well 
experienced in warfare and strategy, 
and have—we shall not deny it— 
achieved at least one triumph, how- 
ever scandalously gained, which has 
served them better than many an 
honest victory. When the late Sir 
Robert Peel avowed that the men of 
the Manchester school had conquered 
his conviction upon one most impor- 
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tant point of national economy, he 
did more to elevate the Radicals than 
could have been effected by the life- 
long labours of a dozen of their ablest 
champions. Lord John Russell’s 
subsequent concessions to them can 
hardly be regarded as triumphs. 

We, of course, deny the doctrines 
of the Radical party, and set them at 
utter defiance. We know very well 
what they want, and so does every 
one who is possessed of an ounce of 
intellect. There may be among them, 
unquestionably, shades of opinion as 
to the extent to which democratic 
innovation should be carried—some 
adopting America as a model, and 
others confining their aspirations, as 
we lately heard a railway director 
phrase it, to the establishment of a 
*¢ monarchical republic.” But in one 
thing they are all agreed; and that 
is, to open the floodgates with all con- 
venient speed, leaving the question of 
the proper amount of hydraulic pres- 
sure to be afterwards determined. On 
that issue they come before the elec- 
tors ; and on that, in the space of a 
day or two, the public have to decide. 
There is no great difficulty in such a 
case, when Conservatism — that is, 
attachment to, and determination to 
uphold, the fundamental institutions of 
the country—is opposed to that vague 
desire for change which has ruined 
every nation in which it has become 
a ruling passion. But what are we to 
do with the Whig candidates—more 
especially with such of them as are 
‘¢ Ministerial Whigs?” The point is 
worth consideration. 

In the first place, what good is to 
be gained by the return of a ‘ Minis- 
terial Whig?” Heissimply a hench- 
man of Lord John Russell; and Lord 
John, as we all know, is at present 
in a very anomalous position, having 
no camp of his own, and sojourning in 
the tents of the Philistines. Nor is 
there any prospect whatever- of his 
being allowed to resume his indepen- 
dence. Just as the Marquises of 
Montserrat appeared of yore at the 
Crusades, nominally at the head of a 
splendidly equipped body of Estra- 
diots, who apparently obeyed their 
masters, but were actually under the 
control of a mean-looking emissary in 
black, who was the representative of 
the junta of Venice—so does Lord 
John Russell now’ come forward as 
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the ostensible leader of the party, 
whilst, in reality, there is a Manchester 
‘gentleman in black” at his elbow, 
who directs the whole motions of the 
squadron. Such power is never exer- 
cised indiscreetly. The plenipo from 
Venice did not venture to issue direct 
orders to the troops—he contented 
himself with indoctrinating the Mar- 
quis for the time being, in private, 
and in that way contrived to manage 
matters without creating a public 
scandal. But not the less, on that 
account, were the Estradiots under 
his command. Now welook upon the 
“ Ministerial Whigs,” as no better 
than so many Estradiots. Their 
fealty may be undoubted, when the 
orders are once given, but it is very 
important to understand who has the 
issuing of the orders. And we shall 
frankly state, without reservation, 
that we have no predilection in favour 
of those same Estradiots. Mercenaries 
ought always to be regarded with the 
eye of suspicion ; and the term ‘ mer- 
cenary,” in our times, requires a 
liberal interpretation. We do not 
apply it, or wish to apply it, in any 
offensive sense. We recognise per- 
fectly, in adherence to hereditary 
notions, and even connection, a fine 
spirit in some cases, in others a dogged 
resolution, which is said to form part 
of the English character. But these 
qualities, however commendable they 
may be in the abstract, may be very 
ill applied. Mephistopheles describes 
himself as the spirit that is always 
obstructive :— 


“Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint !”” 


And we fear that a good many of the 
“* Ministerial Whigs,” who are at pre- 
sent supplicating electoral support, 
would be puzzled to explain to the 
constituencies what line of conduct 
they propose to adopt beyond in- 
veterate and determined opposition to 
her Majesty’s present Government. 
This is simply faction in its worst 
form ; and the man who pursues such 
& course is—we need not mince the 
matter—acting a disloyal part. Large 
license has always been conceded in 
this country to the conduct of parties, 
80 long as parties, however differing 
from each other in opinion and in 
principle, were content to abide within 
the prescribed limits of the Constitu- 
tion, and were actuated rather by re- 
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gard to the public welfare, than by 
desire of political supremacy. The 
bartering of principle for popular sup- 
port—the selling, as it were, of con- 
viction for the miserable aims of ambi- 
tioa—was but a recent innovation ; 
and, if we are to believe their own 
historian, Mr Roebuck, it originated 
entirely with the Whigs. Since then, 
we have beheld the humiliating spec- 
tacle of rival chiefs, regardless of 
their duties to the Crown, bidding 
eagerly against each other, abandon- 
ing religious principle, and surrender- 
ing vested interests without remorse, 
if by so doing they could either secure 
or continue the supremacy of their 
party. It is against that system, the 
effects of which will long be felt, both 
in the mother country and in the 
colonies, that Lord Derby has taken 
his stand; and all those who wish 
well to the British Constitution have 
reason to congratulate themselves 
that the reins of Government are 
held by so strong and vigorous a 
hand. With the cuckoo cry of edu- 
cation on his lips, but with no corre- 
sponding ideas or matured scheme in 
his brain, Lord John Russell was 
ready to have swamped the intelli- 
gence of the existing electoral body, 
by the admission of a roaring torrent 
of ignorance, prejudice, and irreligion. 
The people, according to his enlight- 
ened notion, were to have votes first, 
and to be taught their duties after- 
wards. In his own person, the ex- 
premier stands at this moment as the 
most notable example of the evils of 
that system of pandering to popula- 
rity for political support, of which he 
may almost be considered the origi- 
nator. The consequences of his con- 
duct have been the ruin of his once 
powerful party, and a material dimi- 
nution of that respect in which his 
name was formerly held. 

In every instance, therefore, in 
which a notorious Ministerial Whig 
appears in the field, the electors 
ought, if possible, to extract from him 
a distinct enunciation of the prin- 
ciples on which he proposes to act. 
This may not be an easy matter, for 
Whig candidates, under such circum- 
stances, are as slippery as eels, and it 
requires some skill to hold them. To 
force a declaration of policy from a 
very experienced Whig might almost 

puzzle a conjuror; for the veteran 
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shuffler has seen too many changes in 
his day to let him commit himself 
lightly ; and, moreover, he has always 
in his budget a large stock of com- 
monplaces which he can apply with 
considerable dexterity. It is pleasant 
to hear him talk of ‘ the spirit of the 
age,” and “the stream of onward 
progress.” Next follows an allusion 
to ‘**Mrs Partington and her mop, 
sweeping back the waters of the 
Atlantic’—a humorous figure very 
much in request at the Whig side of 
the hustings ; or, if the orator affects 
the historical vein, he will make 
direct reference to Canute. We flatter 
ourselves that we have contributed to 
abolish appeals to ‘* the Revolution 
settlement of 1688,” which used to be 
dragged in with such amazing pom- 
posity ; and, certainly, remarks about 
Sidney and Hampden are not quite 
so common as they were. But the 
words “reform,” ‘ education,” and 
“improvement,” are stock terms; 
and they admit of expansion by 
means of expletives to almost any 
extent. The worst of it is that such 
terms do not refer to any existing 
ideas in the mind of the speaker ; but, 
for all that, they are brave words, 
and, when uttered by a voluble Pistol, 
may impose upon a credulous Flu- 
ellen. It will, however, be both pru- 
dent and satisfactory to get a little 
deeper than this, and to ascertain the 
intentions of the Parliamentary can- 
didate, with regard both to the pre- 
sent Ministry and to the late leader 
of his own party; for we know the 
nature of the man too well to antici- 
pate that Lord John Russell will not 
use every means in his power, and 
avail himself of any opportunity that 
may occur, to prevent a fair exposi- 
tion of the policy of Lord Derby from 
being laid before the next Parliament. 
These are tactics which have been 
adopted before now, and may be at- 
tempted again, and their object and 
effect is to damage an Administration 
before it has announced its scheme of 
action. Such a line of conduct is 
neither fair nor honest, nor does it 
ever receive the approbation of the 
country ; still, it is necessary to be 
prepared for every contingency. Lord 
John Russell knows very well that 
he cannot again attempt to conduct 
the business of the country on the 
same footing and with the same col- 
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leagues as heretofore. In the last 
Parliament he had every advantage 
which a statesman could desire; and 
yet, after five years of blundering, 
vacillation, and expediency, he igno- 
miniously fell. In vain has he en- 
deavoured in his manifesto, issued 
to the electors of the city of London, 
to represent himself in the light of a 
high-minded martyr—of an Aristides 
sent into banishment solely because 
he was styled the Just. The parallel 
will not hold. What cardinal virtue 
Lord John Russell may affect speci- 
ally to represent, we do not know; but 
we never heard him talked of either 
as the Wise or the Just. Besides, as 
we are told by Plutarch, Aristides 
acquiesced in his sentence; the late 
leader of the Whigs is clearly in re- 
bellion against his. These mani- 
festoes, which the noble lord seems 
to find a peculiar delight in promul- 
gating, are sometimes rather damag- 
ing to the author. This one, in par- 
ticular, is not likely to exalt him in 
the eyes of the nation, for it contains 
no clear explanation of the causes of 
his Ministerial failure. If all his 
measures were good, as he says they 
were—for he has ever imitated the 
Pope in claiming infallibility as his 
attribute—how comes it that he is not 
now in office? He was supposed to 
command a good working majority at 
the commencement of the late Par- 
liament; what has become of it since? 
What malignant demon interfered to 
prevent him from taking as usual his 
whitebait this summer at Blackwall, 
along with Mr Wilson of Westbury 
and his other convivial colleagues ? It 
was public opinion that drove him from 
his seat; and, in spite of all that has 
been written or said to the contrary, 
public opinion, as regards him, has 
undergone no manner of change. His 
is not a mind capable of originating, 
considering, or carrying into effect any 
comprehensive measure. His dog- 
matism prevents him from seeing, 
and, of course, from acknowledging, 
any error of judgment in the course 
which he has once thought proper to 
pursue. Free Trade may have caused 
vast ruin among the producing classes 
of the country—may have swelled the 
tide of emigration tenfold—may have 
laid Ireland desolate ; yet still it is to 
be persevered in, and, if possible, ex- 
tended, because it was taken up by 
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the Whigs. Nay, even when cases 
of gross injustice and oppression are 
shown to have arisen from the opera- 
tion of the present commercial sys- 
tem, he is prepared to refuse all 
remedy for these, because they are 
the results of Free Trade, which 
theory he has honoured by his adop- 
tion. And it is impossible not to see 
that, in his recent attempts to lower 
the franchise, he was less actuated by 
any sense of the abstract justice and 
propriety of such a measure, than by 
a hope of repairing the loss of his 
popularity by means of a dangerous 
agitation. Few, except his own im- 
mediate satellites, and those who, 
along with him, were driven from 
office, and who are naturally desirous 
to regain it, wish to see Lord John 
Russell again installed as the First 
Minister of the Crown. Possibly, 
also, the Radicals may wish it, as the 
easiest and readiest method of achiev- 
ing the great object of their ambition ; 
but let them once be brought in 
along with Lord John Russell—let 
a Cabinet once be constructed of 
Whigs and Radicals, and from that 
day forward the leadership will pass 
into other hands. It is to us quite 
amazing that a man of Lord John 
Russell’s experience should be blind 
to the inevitable consequences of such 
an unnatural union, which, irrespec- 
tive of the injury it would assuredly 
entail upon the best interests of the 
country, could only end in his own 
degradation. Are there no points of 
vast difference existing between him 
and Mr Cobden? Is he prepared to 
adopt the ballot, and extend the suf- 
frage as far as the latter would de- 
sire? Is he at one with him in his 
view regarding armaments, and will- 
ing to adopt the suggestions of the 
Peace Congress, which would leave 
the shores of Great Britain exposed 
to hostile invasion? Is he ready to 
undertake a crusade against the 
Church, to deprive the prelates of 
their seats in the House of Peers, and 
even to abolish the Upper Chamber 
as an institution unsuited to the 
spirit of the times? Is he prepared, 
also, to provoke the hostility of foreign 
states, at the same time when he is tak- 
ing steps for reducing the military esta- 
blishments of Britain? Is he prepared 
to cast off the Colonies as encum- 
brances, and to absolve them from 


their allegiance to the mother country, 
leaving them to form elsewhere what 
new alliances they please? If not 
prepared to do these things—and we 
trust and believe that he is not so 
sprepared—why was it that he made 
such broad and unequivocal advances 
to the Radical party? Why did he, 
in the first moments of opposition, go 
to Mr Cobden, supplicate his advice, 
and place himself in a great measure 
in his hands? No one will believe 
that the men of Manchester, who 
have never scrupled to express some- 
thing very like contempt for the 
policy and measures of the noble 
lord, were to be won over simply by 
an idle compliment, or that they 
would accord him their support with- 
out making their own terms, and 
having good security for the fulfil- 
ment of the bargain. We would 
very anxiously entreat those of the 
electors who, though professing Libe- 
ral opinions, are utterly averse to 
such schemes of wild innovation as 
are advocated by the chiefs of the 
Radicals, to consider deliberately how 
far they are entitled, directly or indi- 
rectly, to support a man who has 
placed himself in such a position. 
Let them also maturely consider what 
would be the consequences of that 
support, should it again lead to a 
Ministerial crisis and change. The 
return of the Whigs to power is 
plainly a thing impossible. There 
must be a coalition, and that coali- 
tion can only take place between the 
Whigs and the Radicals. The latter 
party never give way—the former 
never maintain their ground. A 
Whig-Radical Ministry might not 
last—we have too much reliance on 
the good sense of the country to sup- 
pose that possible—but it might con- 
tinue long enough in office to do us 
incalculable harm. For example, it 
might, and in all probability would, 
destroy our relations with foreign 
powers, and, perhaps, not only en- 
danger, but disturb the peace of 
Europe. It might stir up agitation 
at home by propounding visionary 
schemes ; and excite a crusade against 
property by the revival of the Social- 
ist doctrines. It might throw our 
Colonies into rebellion, and lose to us 
for ever the fairest parts of our Em- 
pire. And for what weighty object 
are such hazards to be incurred? 
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Simply that my Lord John Russell 
may be made Premier in the room of 
the Earl of Derby! 

The newspaper press has of late 
been facetious and fierce by turns on 
the subject of what they. are pleased 
to call the want of a fixed principle 
on the part of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment. The Opposition writers, who 
bring to their task a great deal 
of varied talent, say that they are 
not aware of the policy which Lord 
Derby intends to pursue, and they set 
this forward broadly as matter of 
‘complaint. Now, with all deference 
+o these gentlemen, we venture to 
think that Lord Derby has already 
explained his views more openly than 
any previous Minister has done ; and 
that, if there be misapprehension any- 
where, it certainly is not his fault. 
With regard to our foreign relations, 
‘which always must depend upon 
emerging circumstances, he has dis- 
tinctly explained the principles on 
which he means to act; and those 
principles have generally received the 
approbation of the country, as being 
wise, sound, and dignified. He is 
desirous for the maintenance of peace ; 
opposed to that system of interference 
and protocoling which, during the 
administration of the Whigs, gained 
us the ill-will of almost every nation 
in Europe ; determined to respect the 
rights of other countries, to oppose 
unjustifiable encroachment, and to 
uphold the honour of Great Britain. 
At home he has declared his intention 
of resisting organic changes, of stand- 
ing by our ancient institutions, of up- 
holding the dignity of the law, of 
providing for the defence of the nation 
in case of emergency, of remedying 
defects in our internal administration 
wherever these may be shown to ex- 
ist, and of permitting no one interest 
rin the country to thrive at the expense 
of another. His views on the subject 
-of education are those of a man who 
reverences the Word of God, and will 
not permit the fountain of all know- 
ledge to be polluted or choked up. 
He will defend Protestantism as the 
faith of therealm, against the insolent 
aggressions of the intolerant Church 
of Rome. On all these points Lord 
Derby has spoken out plainly and 
unequivocally ; and surely these are 
sufficient to indicate the general fea- 
tures of that policy which he proposes 
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to follow out. As to fiscal matters, 
it is rather too much to expect that 
the budget of next year should be 
stated before its time ; or that an ex- 
press declaration of the mode in which 
it is proposed that taxation shall here- 
after be levied should have been laid 
before a moribund Parliament, to dis- 
tract their attention from the expedi- 
tion of the necessary public business, 
and, in all human probability, to 
lead to a protracted debate, without 
any possibility ‘of a practical result. 
He has been quite specific on the 
subject of protection as regards free 
trade in corn. Retaining his opi- 
nion that the change effected by Sir 
Robert Peel was highly impolitic, 
he has left that question to the deci- 
sion of the country at large, declaring 
that he will not attempt to reimpose 
any duty without the concurrence of 
a greater majority in the House of 
Commons than that which he expects 
to command. What further amount 
of divulgement could our brethren of 
the press expect ? 

We suspect, however, that their 
expressed disappointment is rather 
feigned than real. They do not at- 
tempt to fasten the charge of wilful 
concealment upon Lord Derby in per- 
son ; but, with considerable ingenuity, 
they pick out here and there, from the 
speeches and addresses of his col- 
leagues, passages and phrases which 
they aver to be contradictory of one 
another, and it is upon these that 
they found their allegation of a want 
of fixed principle on the part of the 
Government. In a word, they want, 
for election purposes, to show that 
there is an incongruity in the opinions 
of various members of the Cabinet on 
the subjects of Protection and Free 
Trade. 

Supposing that there were such in- 
congruity, we cannot see how that can 
be made any matter of complaint. 
We have it on the best authority— 
that of the Whig leaders—that Free 
Trade was only introduced, and could 
only be viewed, as an experiment ; 
and really, without arrogating infalli- 
bility, as Lord John Russell does, to 
human judgment, we cannot see how 
it could be otherwise. All the calcu- 
lations upon which the Free-Traders 
relied, in the long and stormy debates 
preceding the abolition of the corn 
duties, have turned out to be erro- 
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neous—all the representations of the 
League have been falsified by actual 
experience. Let us advert to some of 
those, in order to show that we are not 
overstating the case. Both Mr Cob- 
den and Mr Wilson, of the Economist, 
maintained that the repeal of the 
Corn Laws would not materially lower 
the price of corn; and in that view 
Lord Grey coincided. Experience, 
being somewhat more trustworthy 
than the Economist, has shown that 
they were in the wrong ; for the price 
of wheat has fallen from an average of 
rather more than 55s. to about 40s. 
per quarter. Mr Tooke, in his esti- 
mate of the quantity of wheat and 
flour which would be brought into this 
country under Free Trade, set it down 
at from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 quar- 
ters yearly; we have since seen the 
imports rise to three times that quan- 
tity. Then it was confidently antici- 
pated that the countries which sup- 
plied us with grain would take off an 
extra quantity of our manufactures— 
the result has been directly the re- 
verse, for our exports to these coun- 
tries have fallen. Reciprocity was 


prophesied—it has not appeared. As 


to the state of trade, there is no more 
disastrous year on record than that 
which has just gone by; and emigra- 
tion, the surest symptom of a declining 
State, has increased at an enormous 
ratio since the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed. We allude to these things 
simply as facts, not as arguments; 
and we think that they establish 
clearly this, at least, that the promoters 
of the measure were entirely mistaken 
in their estimate of its results. That 
they were so cannot be considered as 
any serious stain upon their sagacity, 
for the question was one of prodigious 
magnitude, and practically insoluble, 
until submitted to the test of expe- 
rience. At the same time, they ought 
to derive a lesson of humility from 
this absolute refutation of their pre- 
dictions, and abstain from that rash 
tone of dogmatism which never was, 
and never can be, the characteristic 
of the wise politician. Will the gen- 
tlemen who aver that free trade in 
corn must now be a thing perpetual, 
tell us when it was that the experi- 
ment ended, and the irreversible law 
began? The income-tax is older than 
free trade in corn ; and by a parity of 
reasoning, we suppose, that too must 
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be held as irreversible. But, in reality, 
it is the height of folly and presump- 
tion for men to talk in such a fashion 
as this. No measure, no system, 
commercial or otherwise, which was 
éver devised by the wit of man, can 
be said to be irreversible. It may not 
be politic to reverse it, but reversible 
it must remain; and for this plain 
reason, that it is impossible to guard 
against the occurrence of circum- 
stances which may render its repeal 
a matter of absolute and vital neces- 
sity. Protection was an experiment 
while it lasted; Free Trade is an ex- 
periment, and nothing more. A great 
commercial nation like ours cannot 
afford to dogmatise. We must never 
regard any measure, when carried, as 
final, or so perfect that it cannot be 
altered. We must look steadily and 
continuously at its effects upon the 
industry, the wealth, and the morals 
of the people; and submit it to change 
or modification if it prove in any way 
hurtful to these. It is very strange 
that, of all men, the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals should stand up in favour of 
irreversible legislation! Why, the 
maintenance of that doctrine, in a mo- 
dified form, was precisely the ground 
of the accusation which they used to 
bring against the old Tory party. 
What circumstances may arise in 
the course of a single year to alter or 
influence public opinion with regard 
to the great commercial question of 
the times, no man living can foretell. 
The discovery of the gold beds of 
California, and the consequent influx 
of the precious metals, alone prevented 
the recurrence last year of a commer- 
cial crisis which threatened to be as 
disastrous as that of 1847. The same 
cause, combined with the partial 
failure of the Continental crops, has 
arrested the decline of prices ; but who 
will venture to say that the commer- 
cial respite is more than temporary, to 
be followed by a fearful reckoning ; or 
that the averages of the present year 
will not be lower than those of the 
last? All that can be said is this, 
that, in the present temper of the 
nation, and in the present position of 
the question, it would be unwise and 
impolitic to attempt the reimposition 
of protective duties upon corn; and, 
although our conviction as to the ne- 
cessity of protection to all branches of 
native industry remains unaltered, we 
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should be sorry to give such rash 
counsel as might lead at once to a 
transfer of political power to the hands 
of the democracy, and thereby give 
rise to even greater evils than those 
which at present exist. Nay, we go 
further, and repeat, what we have 
always maintained, that it would be 
a@ most unfortunate circumstance for 
the agricultural interest if their claim 
to protection against unlimited foreign 
imports were to be considered apart 
from that of other interests in the 
country. It is not a specialty which is 
involved—it is a principle, and one of 
universal application ; though, as re- 
gards many kinds of manufacture, at 
present sheltered by considerable cus- 
toms duties, the Free-Traders have 
taken care that there shall be no 
equality of competition. What course 
may be pursued with regard to those 
branches of industry, we know not. 
It would be, no doubt, most repugnant 
to the feelings of a statesman, who 
believes that unrestricted imports are 
incompatible with high taxation, to 
complete the work which has been 
so ruthlessly and determinedly carried 
out to a point only short of absolute 
consummation, and to call upon the 
few remaining protected branches of 
industry to share the general lot. And 
yet we do not see, when principle is 
set forward as the guide, how such a 
result can be avoided. Justice is, of 
all things, to be regarded as the most 
precious ; and where protection is re- 
moved from one quarter, it ought to 
be removed from all. We are not 
now demonstrating the impossibility of 
entire Free Trade, under the existing 
circumstances of the country, else we 
should insist upon the agricultural re- 
strictions, which still prevent a farmer 
from growing what crop he pleases, 
and selling the produce in the free 
British market. It does seem rather 
hard upon the British agriculturist, 
who hears the cry of Free Trade daily 
dunned in his ears, that he may not 
cultivate tobacco, nor make sugar from 
beet-root, nor grow hops, nor make 
malt, without incurring penalties, or, 
at all events, being subjected to a 
heavy excise duty. We knowperfectly 
well, that if these things were allowed, 
there would be such a deficiency in the 
national revenue as could only be sup- 
plied by such a further enormous 
addition to direct taxation, as would 
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unseat any Ministry that ever was 
formed ; and yet we are calmly told 
by the Free-Traders that there are no 
peculiar burdens on agriculture! Is 
restriction or prohibition not equiva- 
lent to a burden? We should like to 
have a glimpse of Mr Bright’s face, if 
the Legislature were to prohibit the 
manufacture of his patent carpets. 
However, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the removal of the existing du- 
ties upon manufactures, whether plain 
or made up; because such duties are 
precisely in the category of those for- 
merly levied upon grain—that is, they 
are not important as items of the 
public revenue. They exist for the 
purposes of protection, and nothing 
more. And, if our view be correct, 
that the community of interests in all 
branches of industry should be ob- 
served as strictly as possible, and no 
advantage be given to one over the 
other, in order that the great question 
may be brought to a proper issue, we 
hesitate not to say, that the sooner 
the Free-Trade scheme is made perfect 
the better. Neither Sir Robert Peel 
nor the Whigs dared make it perfect. 
The former began—not bravely nor 
manfully—by assailing the small un- 
defended interests, and quashing them 
by his early tariff. The blow at the 
agricultural interest may be consi- 
dered as his final display; but that 
achievement simply heralded his ap- 
pearance as an exceedingly crest- 
fallen victim. The Whigs, knowing 
very little about the matter, advanced 
to sugar and the Navigation Laws, 
at the instigation, we believe, of Mr 
Labouchere, who was the only man 
among them competent to the sum- 
mation of an account ; and there they 
rested. Why should we blame them ? 
They had got all they wanted. They 
were in possession of Downing Street ; 
and as to attacking any of their friends 
and allies in the manufacturing in- 
terest, the idea would have been per- 
fect madness. What did they care 
about entire Free Trade, or equalisa- 
tion of interests? They were no en- 
thusiasts likely to run any risk in such 
a cause. It was their business to 
keep well with the manufacturing 
Radicals, and to blink all questions 
which might arise touching their pe- 
culiar interests ; and therefore it was 
that, although the late Ministry pro- 
claimed themselves absolute devotees 
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of Free Trade, they never ventured 
to carry out their professed principle 
in all its integrity. It is strange to 
see how impulses of humanity sud- 
denly arise in Ministerial bosoms. 
‘* Good heaven! sir,” said a leading 
Whig to a friend of ours, as he urged 
the equity of allowing French silks, 
satins, and velvets, to be imported at 
a lower rate than fifteen per cent— 
** Good heaven! sir, would you really 
become a party to ruining Spital- 
fields?” Our informant shrunk from 
the accusation; at the same time, 
considering that his distinguished ac- 
quaintance was a large proprietor in 
a district which shall be nameless, he 
ventured to ask him whether he did 
not think that the same rule applied 
to tenants who were bound by lease ? 
The reply was hardly satisfactory : 
inasmuch as the liberal proprietor in- 
‘timated that, after the failure of his 
existing tenants—from whom, by the 
law of hypothec, he expected to be en- 
tirely indemnified—there were plenty 
people of capital, from a neighbouring 
burgh, who would be ready to bid for 
the occupancy. He admitted that they 


knew nothing about the business, and 
were certain to lose; but then, farm- 
ing was a healthy pursuit, and would 
always command the surplus capital 


of towns. So that he would rather, 
if possible, keep up manufacturing 
monopoly, in the hope that the profits 
so obtained might ultimately be ex- 
pended on the improvement of the 
land of which he was the legitimate 
owner. We do not think that there 
are, in reality, many proprietors of 
this stamp; or that, if there were, 
they would find their expectations 
realised. But we cannot see why one 
class in the country is to be treated 
on principle in a different way from 
another. Why should the staples of 
Paisley and Sheffield be protected, 
whilst the great staple of our agricul- 
tural counties is laid open to the com- 
petition of the world? No reason can 
be alleged save one, which we believe 
to be strictly true; and that is—that 
the existing protected interests could 
not survive without the customs duty 
to save them from foreign competi- 
tion. And if we go further, and ask 
why this should be the case, we inva- 
riably receive the same reply which 
formed our great plea for the agricul- 
turists, that taxation being lighter 
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abroad, and labour consequently 
cheaper, the Continental article could 
be offered in the British market at a 
price which would not afford the means 
of subsistence to the British artisan. 
We put forward this point, because 
it has been hitherto by far too much 
overlooked. The Free-Traders, not 
without reason, have calculated that 
the Protectionists would be slow to 
adopt their tactics in any degree; 
and they have been particularly care- 
ful to avoid any discussion on the 
subject. We have good grounds for 
stating that, during the last two 
years, they have been apprehensive 
lest a fair challenge should be made 
to them in Parliament to carry their 
imperfect plan into entire operation ; 
and we can very well understand the 
reason of their anxiety: because 
there is not a single argument which 
they could urge in behalf of the pro- 
tected manufacturing interests, which 
does not apply with tenfold force to 
the interests which they have already 
assailed ; and they know quite well, 
that, if equal justice were done, Free 
Trade, as a system, would be ex- 
ploded before a twelvemonth was 
over. For the same reason, they are 
resolved to make a determined stand 
against the equalisation of burdens. 
No matter whether the claims of the 
landed interest for relief are equitable 
or not, the Free-Traders are deter- 
mined to withstand them to the 
uttermost; and it is well worthy of 
remark, that Mr Cobden has re- 
peatedly announced his intention of 
opposing those claims, on the ground 
that they have been sanctioned by 
consuetude, and submitted to for a 
long period. Mr Cobden may be an 
effective orator, but he is an exceed- 
ingly bad reasoner. Can he not see 
that, if consuetude is to be made the 
ground for refusing relief from un- 
equal burdens, consuetude also ought 
to have been admitted as an irre- 
fragable plea for protection? ‘The 
case is just this: You give a man a 
privilege, and you charge him with 
certain duties beyond his fellows, in 
respect of it. Subsequently you re- 
move the privilege—are you still en- 
titled to exact the extra duties? 
Tyranny is a word abhorred in Eng- 
land, and so is injustice; and yet we 
will venture to say that no absolute 
monarch who ever sate upon a throne, 
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no eastern satrap, no Turkish divan, 
ever ventured to propose more bare- 
faced measures of tyranny and in- 
justice than have been openly advo- 
cated, in the British Parliament and 
in British assemblies, by the chiefs 
of the Free-trading party. They had 
their victory, (how gained, it is not 
now necessary to discuss;) but instead 
of improving it on their own prin- 
ciples, instead of acting like men of 
honour and patriotism, they seem 
bent upon pure spoliation; and pro- 
pose that, in all time coming, the 
owners, occupiers, and tillers of the 
soil shall be considered as the mere 
Helots of the enlightened class who 
set the machinery of the mills in 
motion. Although slow to recognise 
this, from the part which they have 
been compelled to act, many of the 
old Whig party, who have not only a 
large stake in the prosperity of the 
country, but who are actuated by 
honourable motives, have been startled 
by the effrontery of the proceedings 
of the ultra-Free-Trade and Radical 
faction. They begin to perceive, as 


they ought to have perceived long 


ago, that they have been fostering a 
snake, which is now ready to sting 
them; that they have simply been 
made use of for the purpose of for- 
warding designs which, when carried 
into effect, will prove as prejudicial 
to them as to any other section, class, 
interest, or party in the community. 
‘They may thank themselves, or rather 
they may thank Lord John Russell, 
for that. They are in the position of 
the men of the Gironde—too honour- 
able and just to go along with the 
men of the Mountain, and yet unwill- 
ing to fall back on ground which 
they ought to occupy, if they wish to 
be really useful. Now, let us see if 
there is anything whatever to prevent 
them from giving their impartial 
assistance towards such an equitable 
adjustment of burdens, as will at 
least place all interests upon a com- 
mon footing. We cannot for the life 
‘of us understand why any man, what- 
ever his opinions may be, should 
hesitate as to this; and we are dis- 
‘tinctly and unequivocally told that 
such measures will be among the 
earliest submitted by the Ministry 
to the new Parliament. There will 
be no return to Protective duties, 
until that is demanded generally by 
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the country; but an attempt will be 
made to reconstruct our internal 
taxation, which at present is confused 
and unequal, upon a fair and intel- 
ligible basis, so that property of all 
kinds may contribute its just quota 
to the State, and the existing anomalies 
be removed. Surely that is a reason- 
able proposal. It in no way impinges 
on the Free-Trade doctrines, and may 
be acceded to quite frankly and con- 
sistently by men of any party. If 
Lord John Russell shall think fit to 
oppose such an adjustment, after the 
institution of a proper inquiry, there 
remains only one construction which 
can be placed upon his conduct. We 
shall then be compelled to consider 
him as so utterly abandoned to fac- 
tion, that he will rather deny justice 
than grant it, when the claim is advo- 
cated by his political opponents. 
Such, however, we trust, will not be 
the course pursued by many of his 
former followers. The task under- 
taken by Government is unquestion- 
ably a difficult one, but it cannot 
longer be delayed. The Whigs 
shrank from it, with a just diffidence 
in their own capacity, preferring the 
sweets of office to the good of the 
nation, and giving as little labour as 
possible in return for their appointed 
emoluments. It is to be hoped that 
now, when awakened from their leth- 
argy by disaster, they will not use 
their recovered consciousness entirely 
in the way of obstruction. 

In a crisis such as the present, the 
recorded opinions of the electors of 
the commercial seaport towns will be 
regarded with the utmost anxiety. 
Apart altogether from the question of 
the Corn Laws, it has become evident 
to those who understand the nature, 
and have watched the working, of 
that commercial system which has 
abandoned reciprocity, that the trade 
of this country is in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. In our number for 
April, the commercial disasters of 
1851 were stated and illustrated by 
a correspondent who possesses the 
most accurate means of knowledge. 
Since then we have received a copy of 
the Fifth Letter on the Balance of 
Trade, by Mr Newdegate, to whom 
the country is largely indebted for his 
indefatigable zeal in investigating this 
most important subject, and supply- 
ing, by his own labour, abstracts 
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which ought to have been officially 
compiled. We now request the at- 
tention of our readers to the follow- 
ing balance-sheet, which exhibits the 
result of the commerce of the nation 


BALANCE-SHEET FOR 1851. 


Imports, enumerated, F 
Ditto, unenumerated, . 


Exports, British and Irish produce and manufactures, 


Ditto, foreign and colonial, enumerated, 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, unenumerated, 


Excess of imports over exports, 


British freight, . 


Commission and charges, 6 per cent on the whole imports, 


Insurance, 13 per cent on ditto, ° 


Merchants’ profit, 6 per cent on ths of ditto, ; 


Ditto at 6 per cent on ths of the exports, 


Insurance, 1 per cent on the whole of ditto, . 


Charges, 3} per cent on ditto, 


Net balance against this country, 


“No one,” says Mr Newdegate, ad- 
dressing himself to the present Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Mr Henley, 
—*“no one who has gravely and im- 
partially considered this subject, — and 
no one is more likely or more competent 
so to consider it than yourself,—can fail 
to understand, how seriously and how 
immediately the commercial condition of 
this country may be affected by the 
legislation of foreign countries, and by 
the conduct of foreign Governments in 
this respect ; or fail to reflect upon the 
fact, that since the total practical and 
avowed abandonment of the system of 
reciprocity by the Legislature and last 
two Governments of this country, foreign 
Governments by means of their tariffs 
can and do legislate, uncounteracted and 
uncontrolled, in matters deeply affecting, 
not only their own commerce, but that 
also of this country. 

“No one who has any, however par- 
tial, information on this subject, can 
doubt that foreign Governments acknow- 
ledge the obligation, which the late 
Governments of this country have unfor- 
tunately repudiated ; namely, that it is 
the duty of every Government to con- 
sider first, in regulating their tariffs, 
the interests and industry of the nations 
which they respectively govern, and by 
which they are respectively supported ; 
or doubt that foreign Governments are 
daily acting upon this principle. 

“ No one can fail to recognise the fact, 
that the question of whether our present 
commercial policy needs or needs not 
revision or modification, deeply agitates 
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during the bygone year in a distinct 
and intelligible form, and which but 
too palpably refutes the stereotyped 
prosperity allegations of the Whigs :— 


Market Value. 
£106,043,038 
6,824,443 


£1 12,867,481 
Market Value. 
£62,067,974 
10,630,268 


78,143,985 


.  £39,723,496 
.  £9,798,535 
6,772,049 
: 1,693,012 
2,589,519 

: ‘ 2,742,899 
731,440 
2,377,180 


26,654,634 
£13,068,862 


public opinion in this country ; and that 
itis a subject of grave doubt whether 
the present policy is or is not disastrous, 
as I believe it to be, to the preservation 
and profitable employment of the national 
capital, to the social condition of this 
country, and eventually to the integrity 
of the empire.” 


We are exceedingly gratified to 
observe from this pamphlet that Mr 
Newdegate has applied himself to 
the task of preparing and publishing 
a compendium of the tariffs imposed 
by foreign countries. During the 
last two years we have repeatedly 
felt the inconvenience arising from 
the want of such statistical informa- 
tion, and have searched for it in vain 
amongst the cumbrous blue-books, 
which professed to give some record 
of our national transactions. Whether 
from supineness, or from a notion 
that the information, if granted, 
would not bear out the assertions of 
those who were worshippers of the 
present commercial system, certain 
it is that the late authorities pro- 
ceeded so slowly in the matter, if 
they did proceed at all, that those 
who took an active interest in such 
questions could only arrive at a 
knowledge of details by resorting to 
foreign sources. Possibly the Whigs 
conceived that, with such an oblig- 
ing authority and animated Encyclo- 
pedia at hand as the Editor of the 
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The perusal of this table is very 
suggestive, for it clearly shows that, 
by pursuing Free Trade, we have 
failed in gaining increased access for 
our manufactures to the markets of 
the civilised world. Free Trade in 
corn may be defended on other 
grounds, but not on the plea that it 
has induced reciprocity on the part 
of the nations who furnish us with 
large cereal supplies. Our present 
practice is opposed to that of every 
other country ; a fact which, of itself, 
ought surely to temper the confidence 
of our political economists, who pos- 
sibly may be right in their views, 
but who certainly have the misfor- 
tune to be opposed in this matter by 
the convictions and experience of 
statesmen in all other countries of 
the world. No people have studied 
Political. Economy more anxiously 
than the Germans, who are, though 
it is the fashion to call them vision- 
aries, upon such points more prac- 
tical than ourselves. The Germans 


openly deny and impugn the sound- 
ness of our commercial doctrines. 
Few doubt the sagacity of Russia 


in all that concerns her own aggran- 
disement, and yet the Russian states- 
men regard our policy as absolutely 
suicidal. France, though invited to 
reciprocate, has refused the offer; 
and the acute Americans pronounce 
us to be commercially insane ! 

We do not expect that considera- 
tions such as these will weigh much 
with the electors in the inland 
boroughs throughout the kingdom. 
Retail dealers are usually bad judges 
of political economy; and they will 
seldom reason or act upon anything 
which is beyond the scope of their own 
immediate observation. The balance 
of trade is a subject beyond the reach 
of municipal intellect, as now ex- 
hibited in our civic assemblies. But 
in the great commercial towns, such 
questions are well understood and 
eagerly canvassed. Upon their solu- 
tion depends the wellbeing of the 
merchant—and under him, of all those 
in his employment; and, consequently, 
arguments which might be overlooked 
in a city like Edinburgh, where Sec- 
tarianism and Dissent are held to be 
the proper tests of Parliamentary 
ability, tell, with the utmost force, in 
such a place as Liverpool. We con- 
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fess that we look to the decision of 
the commercial towns, as contradis- 
tinguished from the pure seats of 
manufacture, with much anxiety. 
Their verdict, at such a time, is 
most valuable, and will so be re- 
ceived; because any error in com- 
mercial policy which may be com- 
mitted by a government, necessarily 
exhibits its effects, in the first in- 
stance, amongst.them, and is later in 
reaching other classes of the com- 
munity. And we would implore the 
electors to remember how much de- 
pends upon the decided expression 
of their opinions just now. Great 
difficulties are in the way of Govern- 
ment ; and those difficulties can only 
be obviated by the frank and hearty 
adhesion of all those who are con- 
vinced that the commercial experi- 
ment is not working well for the true 
interests of the people. Let them 
remember that an opportunity such as 
the present, for repairing the bad 
effects of hasty legislation, may not 
soon occur again; and let them deli- 
berately consider what the conse- 
quences would be, if such losses as 
were experienced last year became 
of frequent occurrence. Without re- 
ciprocity it is plain that we are throw- 
ing away all our other advantages. 
We are met, and will still continue to 
be met, with high import duties — 
less on account of the revenue which 
these bring to the states which 
impose them, than for the direct 
encouragement of their own domes- 
tic manufactures. With imports 
greatly exceeding the exports in 
value, prices have declined materi- 
ally in this country; and in many 
most important branches of industry 
the wages of labour have been lower- 
ed. This is not a state of things 
which ought to, or can, continue ; and 
it is so far fortunate that, at the pre- 
sent time, no external disturbing 
causes can be held out as specious 
reasons for the decline. ‘To whatever 
extent that decline may prevail, it 
arises solely from our own system ; 
and it is the imperative duty of the 
electors interested in commerce, to 
declare whether or not that system 
has received their approbation. 

We do not feel inclined to speculate 
on the result of the contest, which, 
before another number of the Maga- 
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zine can be issued, must be brought 
to anend. We know that Conserva- 
tive principles have been steadily ad- 
vancing ; and that the Liberal party 
is greatly disunited and divided. 
Since the commencement of 1848, the 
scenes which have been enacted on 
the continent of Europe have given 
fearful warning against democratic 
change; and even those who are 
democratically inclined might profit 
by the example, since, in almost every 
case, military despotism has succeed- 
ed to unlicensed anarchy. What this 
country requires, and what all good 
men should pray for, and do their 
utmost to promote, is stability, not 
change. But the activity of the age 
develops itself in political as well as 
in other forms ; and there are always 
to be found men who, rather than 
remain content in their native respec- 
table obscurity, will attempt to enter 
the Legislature, and clamber into 
power, by espousing violent doctrines. 
In our larger cities and towns the 
progress of the tribune is sufficiently 
well known. Some aspiring dealer 
in the hard line, who is gifted with 
more brass than his neighbours, and 
who is proportionally conceited, fixes 
upon the Established churches as a 
grievance, and so becomes a kind of 
leader among the acrid champions 
of Dissent. By the votes of the Seced- 
ing myrmidons he is returned to the 
town council, where he is great 
upon all questions of economy— 
docking salaries, criticising accounts, 
and cutting down estimates, in a man- 
ner that might do credit to the stin- 
giest purser of an emigrant vessel. 
Having thus founded his character as 
an economist, he naturally aspires to 
higher things ; and, being of a schem- 
ing turn of mind, he effects such a 
combination of divers interests among 
the municipal councillors, that, in 
due course of time, he is elevated to 
the civic chair. Even in that high 
eminence he will not remain content. 
Although reasonably deficient in li- 
terature, and not remarkable for his 
high breeding, he gradually conceives 
the notion that his proper arena lies 
within the walls of St Stephen’s. He 
does not think that, in point of arith- 
metic, he is one whit inferior to Mr 
Joseph Hume. He has dined with Mr 
Cobden, and has failed to be impressed 
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with the superior elegance of his man- 
ners. He knows that he can speak 
quite as well as nine-tenths of the 
honourable members who make it an 
invariable practice to object to the 
estimates ; and he flatters himself that 
he is not at all the sort of man whom 
anybody can succeed in putting down. 
In order to achieve the object of his 
ambition, he organises a clique or 
junta, composed of men who are en- 
tirely devoted to his interests ; and of 
this mystic body, which, in every 
large town is regarded with supersti- 
tious terror, he becomes the leading 
spirit. Not the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain had more power over his fanatical 
followers, than has the civic ruler over 
the Dissenting fathers of their tribe. 
But, as it is not supposed that the 
more respectable part of the commu- 
nity will view his pretensions with a 
favourable eye, our acute functionary 
does not come forward at once, but 
adopts the Fabian policy. By him- 
self, or through his agents, he throws 
obstacles in the way of every other 
candidate; amuses rival committees 
with the prospect of a common under- 
standing, and persuades them to make 
proposals to men who, as he knows 
very well, can never become his rivals. 
After this has gone on for some time, 
and the constituency have become im- 
patient, some faithful satellite rises in 
his place, and declares that he can no 
longer stifle in his bosom the impulse 
which urges him to suggest ‘ our 
excellent first magistrate” as by far the 
fittest man to represent the borough in 
Parliament. At the word, up rise the 
clique, and the pawkie proposal is 
straightway raucously ratified. After 
a faint protest, like that of the ancient 
bishops, or the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, whom it was established 
etiquette to force into the chair, the 
excellent first magistrate accepts the 
trust; and, in all probability, after be- 
ing proposed and seconded by a couple 
of subordinate Gracchi, is elected. 
But he had much better have remained 
at home. -Local reputations, however 
bright they may appear in the eyes of 
a clique, fade rapidly in the House of 
Commons; and the aspiring senator 
very soon begins to find that there is 
some difference between Parliament, 
wherein he is a cipher, and the motley 
assemblage in which he once presided 
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as supreme. His manners, dialect, and 
style of oratory are all strange to the 
gentlemen of England. His minute- 
ness wearies, his pertinacity disgusts 
them ; and he is speedily set down as 
that most insufferable of all characters, 
a bore, and is universally avoided. 
Of course, this is gall and wormwood 
to his naturally jaundiced disposition. 
Always Radically inclined, he becomes 
ten times more democratic than be- 
fore, and continually transgresses the 
scriptural precept, by speaking evil of 
dignities. At every general election 
there is a fresh crop of these represen- 
tatives, neither doing credit to them- 
selves, nor conferring any honour on 
the places which send them to Parlia- 
ment; and it is very remarkable that 
most of these men are returned by the 
larger constituencies. We remember 
to have been, a good while ago, very 
much struck by the leading article in 
the Times, which incontestably proved 
that the very worst members of the 
House of Commons represented the 
largest number of electors. The rea- 
son of it we take to be this: Few 
men of education and delicacy of feel- 
ing can bring themselves to submit to 
the ordeal, which is now passing into 
a custom—at least it is so in Scotland 
—of being catechised and questioned 
by every elector and non-elector who 
has grammar enough to make himself 
intelligible, A very amusing and also 
instructive catalogue of such questions 
might be preserved. ‘‘ What div ye 
think o’ preemygeniture and the Irish 
bishops ?” was a query put not long 
ago to one candidate. ‘* Wha pit oot 
Lord John Russell?” was an intended 
poser put to a Conservative; but the 
prompt reply—‘' Lord Palmerston,” 
made the Liberal inquirer resume his 
seat in a greater hurry than he rose. 
“‘'Wull ye vote for the aboleetion o’ 
Church and State?” was the inquiry 
of one Seceding cobbler, who consi- 
dered the State to be an institution at 
least as objectionable as the Church. 
Sometimes the audience are facetious, 
and in a playful mood. ‘‘ Ma freends,” 
said a western asthmatical bailie, 
rising with the evident intention of 
heckling a candidate—* ma freends, 
ye a’ ken I’ve got a weak voice.” 
“We a’ ken ye are a weak body 
a’thegither |!” was the candid response 
of the electors. Where there is a 
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district of united burghs, as in Scot- 
land, it is not uncommon to see a no- 
torious Radical acting in the capacity 
of a sleuth-hound. His business is to 
follow the candidate from place to 
place, and insult him by a repetition 
of precisely the same questions. No 
matter how absurd the question may 
be, the candidate is expected to an- 
swer it; and let him answer it as 
fairly and clearly as language will 
allow, the odds are that the querist 
sits down with an intimation that he 
is not satisfied, and accuses the can- 
didate of quibbling. Really this is a 
practice which ought to be ended at 
once. In every town there are men, 
known by head-mark, who attend to 
put questions, not for the purpose of 
eliciting information as to the prin- 
ciples of the candidate—which is quite 
legitimate, provided these are not 
distinctly set forth in his address— 
but for that of indulging their own 
vulgar appetite for insolence; and 
such fellows ought at once to be 
ejected from the meeting by the com- 
mon concurrence of every respectable 
elector. But, independently of this, 
which is, after all, but a temporary 
nuisance, a large urban constituency 
is invariably fickle, and not much 
more to be relied upon, in the matter 
of impulse, than a mob. Let a man 
slave as he may, his seat is never 
secure. Whilst he is doing his duty 
to the utmost of his ability in Parlia- 
ment, some wily competitor is engaged 
in undermining him at home. There- 
fore it is that the best qualified men 
rather shrink from than court the 
honour of representing large consti- 
tuencies in Parliament ; and therefore 
it is that so many of these seats are 
virtually ceded to the democracy. A 
mayor or provost, if he has his wits 
about him, may contrive, through his 
municipal connection and influence, to 
unseat and supplant the wisest man 
that ever sat in the House of Com- 
mons. 

We wish it were possible to impress 
the electors generally with the con- 
viction that a man may make an ex- 
cellent civic ruler, without possessing 
that judgment, intelligence, or saga- 
city which ought to be considered the 
indispensable requisites for a member 
of the British Parliament. There are 
many scales of vision. A man may 
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be able very well to conduct the con- 
tracted affairs of a municipality, with- 
out having the education or expansion 
of mind necessary to enable him to 
form a sound opinion upon matters 
involving the dearest interests of the 
Empire. We shall concede at once 
that the members of the Manchester 
school are competent to the conside- 
ration of questions of local economy. 
They are quite able to look sharply 
after civic funds, and can detect, 
through a kind of instinct, any attempt 
at peculation. But put them in a 
higher sphere, and what do we find? 
They would rather see the country 
invaded, than pay for a standing army 
or maintain an effective militia. They 
are for cutting down everything which 
is expensive, irrespective altogether of 
its utility. They would rather see the 
Colonies abandoned, than incur any 
charge for the support of their estab- 
lishments ; and they are utterly indif- 
ferent to the national position or 
renown. They make idiots of them- 
selves at peace congresses, talk trash 
about fraternity, and believe in their 
hearts that Free Trade is a nobler 
thing than Christianity. In short, 
they have simply the accomplishment 
of pedlars, and nothing more. They 
estimate literature and learning as 
they would measure tape ; and consi- 
der a new taking pattern for a calico 
print as the highest achievement of 
the fine arts. These men are not of 
the stuff from which efficient legisla- 
tors are made. They are entirely 
incapable of comprehending the duties 
of the trust which they seek; and it 
would indeed be a black day for Bri- 
tain when the majority of the senate 
was composed of such narrow-minded 
chafferers. 

Undoubtedly, had the Conservative 
tactics in the larger towns been wiser 
and more decided, the number of such 
men who are now pressing forward 
to Parliament would have been mate- 


rially diminished. The great mistake 


lies in the apathy which prevails 
regarding the municipal elections—it 
being exceedingly difficult to find 
respectable Conservative candidates 
willing to offer themselves for seats 
at these council-boards. Some men 
will not take the trouble; others dis- 
like the society to which they neces- 
sarily must be introduced; and some 





—very foolishly, as we think—affect 
to undervalue the dignity. There 
may be something in the two first 
reasons ; but we would beg our friends 
to remember, that, without some 
trouble and inconvenience, nothing in 
this world that is worth having can 
be gained. And surely it is a poor 
compliment, and, at the same time, a 
sad discouragement, to the few who 
manfully persevere in the attempt to 
maintain at least some appearance of 
Conservative representation at these 
boards, that others, who have their 
time even more at their own disposal, 
should shrink from undertaking what 
is actually a public duty. As for the 
last view, it is simply childish and 
absurd. To be a member of council 
implies an honourable trust, which 
any man, be his position what it may, 
should be proud to hold. In former 
days, for example, the provostship 
of the metropolis of Scotland was 
held by the first nobles of the land; 
and, though times have since altered, 
as well as the methods of election, it 
is a scandal and a disgrace to find our 
most eminent citizens recoiling from 
the management of municipal affairs, 
as if these were beneath their notice. 
We speak plainly, because we feel 
that this is just matter of reproach ; 
and it is fall time that the error which 
has prevailed for many years should 
be amended. Municipal institutions 
must exist, and municipal represen- 
tatives have, in many ways, a vast 
deal in their power ; in especial, their 
example and influence is most power- 
ful on the occasion of any election. 
And yet what do we find, too gene- 
rally, to be the case? Those citizens 
who from talent, education, position, 
and wealth, ought to take the lead in 
municipal affairs, are rarely members 
of the town councils. They might 
be elected if they chose to offer them- 
selves, but they will not; and con- 
sequently, the trust devolves, in many 
cases, upon brawling demagogues of 
the coarsest stamp, or upon virulent 
Dissenters, who bid fair, in the process. 
of time, to monopolise the whole of 
our municipal representation. Now, 
when it is considered that in Scotland 
some of the municipalities have large 
powers — such as those of electing 
clergymen of the Established Church, 
and professors in the universities— 
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the importance of having men duly 
qualified to exercise such important 
fanctions, becomes at once apparent. 
Notwithstanding this—notwithstand- 
ing the exceedingly questionable ex- 
ercise, on more than one occasion, of 
their patronage on the part of Dissent- 
ing majorities—both Conservatives 
and Whigs (we speak of the old re- 
spectable party) seem content to 
abandon the municipal field almost 
entirely to the Radicals and Seceders. 
We do not write this without a serious 
purpose. We think that now is the 
time, when the result of previous 
supineness is made apparent to them 
in more than one important place, to 
warn the Conservatives that, in hang- 
ing back from participation in muni- 
cipal matters, they are, in fact, giving 
direct influence and political power 
to their most bitter and malignant 
adversaries. If proper men were 


found to discharge the civic offices, 
the democratic influence at urban 
elections would be most materially 
diminished. It is utterly preposterous 
to suppose that if men of education, 
character, and position, came forward 


as candidates for the civic representa- 
tion, they would not, in the majority 
of instances, be preferred to the sorry 
specimens of administrative intellect 
who now constitute the majority of 
our civic councillors. We have no 
wish to dilate on this topic, which, 
perhaps, is rather foreign to our sub- 
ject. It is, however, one of great 
importance, which the electors would 
do well to consider before the recur- 
rence of another period of municipal 
change. We do not say broadly that 
the constitutional battle is to be fought 
at the civic polling-booths; but we do 
say this, that, by neglecting the lat- 
ter, and by not assuming their fair 
share of municipal responsibility and 
action, the constitutional party are 
yearly losing ground in our cities and 
larger towns, and subjecting them- 
selves to the recurrence of periodical 
political defeat. 

In one other respect, those electors 
who wish well to the constitutional 
cause ought to take a lesson from the 
conduct of their opponents. The Ra- 
dicals and Dissenters—we need hardly 
add, the Papists—are always upon 
the alert. ‘They keep up. their regis- 
trations, which the Conservatives do 
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not with anything like proper zeal—it 
being nothing unusual to find, on the 
eve of an election, that men who have 
possessed the necessary qualification 
for- years, have never given them- 
selves the trouble of applying to be 
placed on the roll. Not so is it with 
our opponents, who neglect no oppor- 
tunity of adding to their electoral 
strength. On the occasion of an 
election, almost every man of them 
registers his vote; and further, they 
spare no trouble in the preliminary 
work of the canvass. They have a 
distinct object to gain, and they exert 
themselves as if the success depended 
upon the individual efforts of each. 
Whereas, among many of the Conser- 
vatives, there is a degree of apathy 
which is almost unaccountable. Some 
men cannot be brought to vote at all, 
either because they are actuated by 
whim, or are influenced by some per- 
sonal considerations relating to the 
candidates. One man will not vote 
against a particular Liberal, because 
he has known him from his youth up- 
wards. Another will not vote for a 
Conservative candidate, because he 
has had some squabble with him re- 
garding railway matters. Another 
does not think that Lord Derby will 
get a working majority in the new 
Parliament, and therefore he declines 
to put his shoulder to the wheel. We 
need not comment upon the weakness, 
but we desire to point out the gross 
folly and miserable effects of such 
conduct. This is no ordinary crisis. 
Upon the success of Lord Derby de- 
pends the maintenance of Constitu- 
tional and Protestant principles in this 
country ; and every vote which is 
withheld or thrown away adds to the 
chances of our adversaries. It is a 
scandalous thing that a Conservative 
voter, under any circumstances, should 
require persuasion to perform what is 
his manifest duty. If private consi- 
derations are to be allowed to inter- 
fere, when candidates are fairly in 
the field—if personal pique, or per- 
sonal motives, are to be deemed more 
weighty than the claims of principle 
— if indolence and apathy are carried 
to such an extent that registered 
voters, of known opinions, will not 
take the trouble of even going to the 
poll—how can it be expected that the 
Government will be able to make head 
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against an active, fierce, and unscru- 
pulous democracy? There is but one 
rule to be observed on such occasions 
as the present. Let no man calculate 
chances .for himself, nor. regulate his 


conduct according to his anticipations: 


of the result of the contest. Wher- 
ever a Conservative candidate—one 
who will generally support the pre- 
sent Government, and uphold our 
Protestant institutions —is in the 
field, let him have the cordial, strenu- 
ous; and’early support of every Con- 
servative voter.. If, in the mind of 
any, there exist personal objections 
to acandidate, let these be generously 
waived, on the consideration that it 
is not the man, but the cause, that 
they are called upon to support. Any 
show of lukewarmness at such a 
time has the effect of damping the 
spirits and chilling the enthusiasm of 
the more ardent and energetic of the 
party ; it inspires our opponents with 
confidence, and, in many cases, may 
materially contribute to their success. 
And now we have done. Late as the 
period is, we are not without hope 
that the observations which we have 
ventured to make may be useful in 
confirming the minds of some, and in 
opening the eyes of others, to the 
vast importance of the contest which 
is about to take place. We cannot 
overrate its magnitude. This is the 
grand struggle between Constitutional 
principle and Democratic ambition— 
between Protestantism and Popery, 
now all the more dangerous, because 
we find it in intimate alliance with 
Liberalism and Infidelity — between 
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Nationality on the one side, and Cos- 
mopolitanism on the other. We re- 
peat, as we have said before, that, 
should Lord Derby fail in command. 
ing a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, the return of the Whigs to 
power, in the same position and on 
the same principles as before, is abso- 
lutely impossible. We must, in that 
case, expect that all the parties who 
are at present using their utmost 
influence to obtain a return hostile to 
her Majesty’s Ministers, will be repre- 
sented in the next Cabinet; and 
should that event occur, it requires 
no prophet to foresee that the most 
reckless changes, and the most dis- 
astrous results, must inevitably occur. 
But we have little fear for the issue. 
If the Conservatives bestir them- 
selves boldly and with becoming spirit 
—if the right-thinking men through- 
out the country who know the value 
of the blessings which they enjoy, and 
who are opposed to organic change, 
make their voices distinctly heard— 
they constitute a body more numer- 
ous and inflnential than that which 
is opposed to them, and which, even 
now, is making the most desperate 
exertions to obtain a majority in Par- 
liament. Let us, on the other side, 
be resolute and active—let us com- 
port ourselves as becomes the great- 
ness and the dignity of our cause— 
and most assuredly we shall be able 
to defeat that foul and unnational 
coalition which has dared to menace 
the integrity of Church and State, of 
the Protestant faith, and of the time- 
honoured institutions of the realm. 
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